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REYNARD 


THe fiction which Laurenberg has 
been said to have pronounced only 
second to the Bible,and which Hérder 
has declared to be as wise and as ori- 
ginal as the Odyssey—which Grimm 
has commented on, and Goethe has 
versified— may well be supposed 
worthy of an introduction to the no- 
tice of our readers. And this we 
proceed to give them, incited there- 
to by the more than common love and 
liking we bear to the brute-epic of 
“Reynard the Fox,” which was the 
gospel of our credulous childhood, 
and is the deliberate pastime of our 
later years. It is as full of wisdom 
as the Book of Proverbs to those who 
read it aright, but it is also as merry 
as a book of jokes. It contains the 
spicy seasoning of the sausage with 
the substantial nutriment of roast 
beef. It captivates the child and it 
informs the man. Old Caxton puts 
in no inordinate claim on behalf of 
this immortal faunal extravaganza, 
when he says :— 


“In this historye ben wreton the para- 
bles, good lernynge, and dyverse poyntes to 
be merkyd, by whiche poyntes men maye 
lerne to come to the subtyl knoweleche of 
suche thynges as dayly ben used, and had 
in the counsellys of lordes and prelates, 
gostly and worldly; and also, emonge 
marchantes and other comone peple. And 
this booke is maad for nede and prouffyte of 
alle god folke, as fer as they in redynge or 
heeryng of it shal mowe understande and 
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THE FOX, 


fele the forsayd subtyl deceytes that dayly 
ben used in the worlde, not to thentente 
that men shold use them, but that every 
man shold eschewe and kepe hym from the 
subtyl false shrowes, that they be not de- 
ceyvyd.” 


Acting like beasts, while they think 
like men, the dramatis persone of 
“Reynard the Fox” have all the re- 
quisites to meet the demands of brute- 
probability on the one hand, and to 
enforce the pointed moralities of the 
human sage on the other. The bear 
is always slow and stolid, the ram 
always thick-headed and obstinate, 
the wolf always greedy and venge- 
ful, the lion always generous and 
high-minded, inaccordance with their 
ascriptive or genuine natural cha- 
racteristics ; at the same time they 
are represented as reasoning just as 
men would do, in whom these quali- 
ties were not instincts but the result 
of processes of ratiocination. Fable 
has its due in the wonderful truth to 
nature of the appetites and adven- 
tures of the actors in this epos ; but 
the didactic also has its due in the 
luminous moral which gleams out of 
their human speech, and out of the 
human motives which are presumed 
to prompt their conduct. We admire, 
in the audacious and successful trick- 
ery of Reynard, the cunning and 
shifty fox, and see him do what man 
would do ¢f he were a fox, but never 
what man would do continuing a man. 
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This is the perfection of the art of 
fabling, although it is a perfection 
attained in the present case, as in 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” by a 
simple adherence to the teaching of 
Nature. Nature here has been the 
model by which art wrought, as well 
as the standard which art has attain- 
ed. But the standard was not all at 
once attained, nor did our poem spring 
out of any one mind complete—as we 
have it now—like Pallas, from the 
brain of Jupiter. Just as the second 
part of the poem incorporates certain 
ZEsopic and classic fables, the “Choice 
of Paris,” the “ Lap-dog and the Ass,” 
the “ Horse and the Stag,” &c., even 
so is our belief that the entire poem 
is an accretion of vulpine fables, the 
growth of thousands of years—who 
can tell how long before Solomon, 
who sang “Catch me the little 
foxes” —but at last polished, con- 
solidated, and harmonized by some 
ingenious craftsman, who made of 
the many parts one attractive whole. 
Observers of nature, marking the nim- 
bleness of Reynard’s movements, the 
sharpness of his eye, and his preda- 
tory habits, may have made him the 
modupyric ’Oddoceve of animals, as they 
made the ant the pattern of industry 
to the sluggard. Or who, again, can 
tell how much the stories of Rey- 
nard’s cunning may be indebted for 
their origin to a source still more re- 
mote in years and space—to the 
jackal, his congener, the hero of 
ultra-Gangetic fable, who, reposing 
the paw of abstinence on the carpet 
of meditation, obtains, like the fox, 
the reputation of an anchorite and 
saint, and, like him, overcomes the 
foes whom his virtue and good-luck 
fill with envy ?* Our decided convic- 
tion is that the origin of these stories 
is not European, and that merely to 
the skill of some profound adapter 
in the middle ages of Christendom— 
some happy rhapsodist, in whom the 
humorist and satirist met in equal 
measures—are we indebted for the 
transfer out of Eastern literature into 
our own of this world-renowned, vi- 
vacious, and instructive cento of the 
vulpine fables, which for centuries 
has been a unity among us, like the 
fusing of the Homeric ballads into 
iad. 


one 
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That we may not appear enigmati- 
cal to our readers, we take leave to 
remind them of the chief incidents 
commemorated in the fiction of which 
we are treating, and for this purpose 
avail ourselves of the spirited sketch 
by Carlyle :— 


“Of the Fable, and its incidents and 
structure, it is perhaps superfluous to offer 
any sketch; to most readers the whole may 
be already familiar. How Noble, king of 
the beasts, holding a solemn court, one 
Whitsuntide, is deafened on all hands with 
complaints against Reineke; Hintze the 
cat, Lampe the hare, Isegrin the wolf, 
with innumerable others, having suffered 
from his villany, Isegrin especially, in a 
point which most keenly touches honour; 
nay, Chanticleer the cock, amid bitterest 
wail, appearing even with the corpus de- 
licti, the body of one of his children, whom 
the arch-knave has feloniously murdered 
with intent to eat. How his indignant 
majesty thereupon despatches Bruin the 
bear, to cite the delinquent in the king’s 
name; how Bruin, inveigled into a honey- 
expedition, returns without his errand, 
without his ears, almost without his life— 
Hintze the cat, in a subsequent expedition 
faring no better. How at last Reineke, 
that he may not have to stand actual siege 
in his fortress of Malapertus, does appear 
for trial, and is about to be hanged; but, 
on the gallows-ladder, makes a speech un- 
rivalled in forensic eloquence, and saves his 
life; nay, having incidentally hinted at 
some treasures, the hiding-place of which 
is well known to him, rises into high favour; 
is permitted to depart on that pious pilgrim- 
age to Rome he has so much at heart, and 
furnished even with shoes cut from the 
living hides of Isegrin and Isegrin’s much- 
injured spouse, his worst enemies. How the 
treasures not making their appearance, but 
only new misdeeds, he is again haled to 
judgment; again glozes the general ear 
with sweetest speeches; at length, being 
challenged to it, fights Isegrin in knightly 
tourney, and by the cunningest, though the 
most unchivalrous method, carries off a 
complete victory; and having thus, by wager 
of battle, manifested his innocence, is over- 
loaded with royal favour; created Chan- 
cellor and Pilot to weather the storm; and 
so, in universal honour and authority. reaps 
the fair fruit of his gifts and labours.” 


This is the work which—in the ex- 
ploring in MS., in hunting after its 
component elements, in seeking to 
trace its origin, in investigating its 
signification, in trying to find its 
author, in squabbling about its native 
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habitat, in editing, in commenting on, 
in versifying, in translating, and in 
graphic illustration—has employed 
the first minds, pens, and burins in 
Europe. The statesman has not found 
it too uncourtly, the philosopher too 
frivolous, or the divine too secular for 
his cares. All considerations have 
given place to the hearty enjoyment 
imparted by the earnestness and sim- 
plicity of the narrator of the tale— 
the curious questions raised about 
its age and authorship, and the un- 
dying interest to palimpsest and black- 
letter men of the dust of untold ages 
which has accumulated over its im- 
mortal text. We must confess that 
we share in this universal sympathy, 
and that, grave professional men 
though we are, grizzling into years 
quadragintal, in the whole range of 
fiction, romantic or classic, there is no 
volume which we open with such spon- 
taneous frequency and such ever novel 
interest as “ Reynard the Fox.” We 
cannot account for the fact, although 
we have engaged in the effort more 
than once. We like it as the eye 
likes light, or the palate honey. It 
cannot be idiosyncrasy, for our par- 


tiality is shared by a host of literati, 
while the small men of the nursery 
are as decidedly inoculated with the 


“p 


teynard” infection as their learned 


elder brethren. We must regard the 
cosmopolitan reputation of the fable 
as proof of “the imperishable vitality 
of worth, however rude,” —a trium- 
phant testimony to the genius of the 
unknown author. We have never 
attempted to read the work as an 
apologue, nor as a covert personal 
satire, nor as a body of politics, nor 
as a code of precepts, nor, in short, 
anything aphoristic, or symbolic, or 
preceptive ; we have submitted it to 
no literary tests, stretched it on no 
Procrustes bed of canons, have taken 
its elements of interest to pieces in no 
process of critical dissection, but, 
simply, read the story over and over 
again, just as a child reads it, and we 
find we never tire, but that our zest 
increases for the old fare the more we 
partake of it. That there may be 
some recondite philosophy in the tale 
which we have not yet succeeded 
in bringing to the surface, may be 
very possible, and that we can our- 
selves without much difficulty attach 
a moral to each of its successive 
incidents is true—nay, that even a 
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child, reading Reynard’s adventures, 
cannot fail to moralize the facts is 
certain. Nevertheless, we repeat, with 
all the emphasis of truth, that our 
habit has been to read for entertain- 
ment alone, and that this enchanting 
story book has never failed to furnish 
the entertainment we sought. Yield- 
ing to sheer natural attraction, we 
pursued beforehand the advice which 
Caxton, in the introduction to his 
English version, gives—‘‘ Who that 
wyll have the very understandyng of 
this mater, he muste oft and many 
tymes rede in thys boke, and ernestly 
and diligently marke wel that he 
redeth, for it is sette subtylly, lyke 
as ye shal see in redying of it, and 
not ones to rede it, for a man shal 
not wyth ones over redyng fynde the 
ryght understandyng, ne comprise it 
wel, but oftymes to rede it shal 
cause wel to be understande. And 
for them that understandeth it, it 
shal be ryght joyous, playsant, and 
prouffitable.” The joyous and pleas- 
ant has rewarded our attachment to 
our old and early love, for joy and 
pleasure was all we sought ; nor have 
we failed altogether of the third, for 
honest mirth is profitable—good for 
soul, and body, and substance. 

From this profession of ours it will 
be at once and correctly concluded 
that we take little personal interest 
in the discussion-——whether special or 
general satire be couched under the 
fabulous guise of this remarkable 
book. It has been urged, for instance 
by Eckhardt, Mone, Willems, and 
Hallam, but recalled by the last, 
that the author made sarcastic, covert 
reference to living persons in the 
characters of his fox-novel, while 
Raynouard and Grimm strenuously 
deny the truth of this position. As 
there is only one kind of evidence 
which could establish the point of 
special satire, namely, the author’s 
direct testimony, or something equiva- 
lent to that testimony; and as that 
one evidence is wanting, we may, 
perhaps, while we disallow the proof 
of “‘ Reynard the Fox” being a design- 
edly satiric composition, of individual 
application, at least admit that it is 
susceptible of such an application, 
and that the author may have made 
such a use of his portraits as the 
story grew in his hands. This, per- 
haps, he could scarcely fail to do, if 
illustrations of his bestial celebrities 
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occurred in the shape of clownish, 
cruel, greedy, and grasping courtiers, 
within the range of his own observa- 
tion. We only contend for the ab- 
sence of designed personal caricature 
—inasmuch as personal satire has in 
itself the seeds of its own dissolution. 
“Gulliver” is read now-a-days for its 
story, and the “Rape of the Lock” for 
its numbers, the offensive or flattering 
rsonality in each being dead and 
uried—the partial being lost in the 
universal. Even so, we see no ground 
for identifying Reynard with Duke 
Reginarius, prime minister to King 
Twentibold, King of Lorraine in the 
ninth century ; norIsegrin with Count 
Tsanricus, who lived some years later. 
That our romance contains all the 
elements of a very general and vigo- 
rous satire on the condition of the 
world and man, all persons would 
admit; while it exhibits here and 
there inklings of moralities, in perfect 
keeping with the incidents of the 
fiction, such as show the author was 
not blind to this general accommoda- 
tion of his story to the uses of life. 
In this large sense we acknowledge 
the composition to be satirical. In 
the words of the elder Disraeli, in 
the “ Amenities of Literature,” it is 
“an exquisite satire on the vices of 
priests, the devices of courtiers, and 
not sparing majesty itself.” Vol. ii., 
. 44. 
We shall indulge ourselves by ex- 
tracting an eloquent paragraph from 
Naylor, to the same effect :— 


“What is there which this vade mecum 
of world-craft does not contain? The king, 
the noble, the statesman, the prelate, the 
lawyer, the drugger are here fitted to their 
heart’s content. Their ‘order’ is typified, 
their individuality satirized, in a charming 
exposition of their predominating esprit de 
metier. Institutions are attacked, their 
defence-walls scaled, and a burning torch 
thrown in to light up their cavernous inte- 
riors. The church and the law are the 
great stumbling-blocks here, and their 
abuses are dragged into poetic day. The 
confessional no longer has its impenetralia,— 
not even the domicile of the priest asserts 
its sanctities ; whilst the slow formalities of 
the devoted ministrants in the temple of 
Themis are made to tell, as main ingredients 
in the repertorium of an adept, too cautious 
to commit perjury, but not too nice to do 
a murder, or perpetrate any other enormity, 
provided there were none at hand to blab! 
What are the chivalric prestiges of a ‘ wager 
of battel,’ or appeal to God, to one who, 





like Reynard—in that, the crowning rasca- 
lity of his career—can win his advantages 
by the very nobleness of his opponent, and 
deal him the damning blow under cover of 
an exhortation to merciful forbearance? 
What speciality of grace can the fasts and 
feasts of the church confer on one so aban- 
doned to their abuse as the Fox? Yet 
Reynard is, in every particular of those 
outward observances which the Papal 
Church has long built up for buttresses and 
bulwarks, essentially what the priests of our 
ancestors delighted to canonize as ‘a good 
Catholic.’” 


This we believe to be about the 
entire truth of the satire of Reynard 
the Fox, that it is general, not par- 
ticular—attacking classes, not indivi- 
duals. How legitimate all this, how 
naturally flowing from the fabulous 
sources of the complete epic—the 
Reynardiad—and how different from 
the malice and meanness of personal 
abuse, we need not stay to show. 
And all this we may adopt without 
incriminating the romanticist with 
the malignity of spurting his venom 
on any particular King Purple or 
Father Placebo of his day. 

We drop into the same conclusion 
from the character of Reynard him- 
self, the hero of the tale, which is 
more that of Mephistophiles than 
man. Indeed there is in the love of 
mischief, for mere mischief’s sake, a 
very Mephistophelic cast given to the 
prevailing bias of the Fox’s disposi- 
tion. For gentle and simple, for 
friend and foe, he is ever contriving 
some pitfall for their overthrow, 
some swingeing flagellation for their 
hide. The vain he plays on by their 
weakness, entraps the awkward by 
means of their gaucheries, and pays 
off those who have incurred his en- 
mity with a hearty acknowledgment 
of obligation from which his creditors 
shrink appalled. And Reynard en- 
joys all this gratuitous wrong and 
unprovoked suffering—the slaughter 
of the innocent and the beguilement 
of the silly—with a zest which is not 
quite bestial nor at all human, but 
has a spice of the devil in it. The 
character is wonderfully consistent 
throughout, and is in harmony with 
the prevailing tone of fox legends. 
Reynard is not cruel in the sense of 
delighting in suffering—quwasi-suffer- 
ing : he sees itina —_ light— 
either the folly of his dupe or the 
success of his own contrivance—till 
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he almost splits his sides with laugh- 
ter. If the bear gets chopped in a 
chink, or the cat half killed in a gin, 
their credulity, greediness of honey 
and mice, and their disappointment, 
awaken his mirth. There is, of course, 
the payment of qld grudges sometimes 
to betakeninto account; but, generally 
speaking, the love of fun, bought at 
any expense to others, lies at the 
bottom of the larger share of Rey- 
nard’s explosive merriment. Pure 
mischief, for mischief’s sake, and 
laughter, at any price, seem to consti- 
tute Reynard’s creed, not gain, nor 
power, nor credit, nor place. In this 
view we are slightly at odds with Mr. 
Naylor, to whom, looking at the moral 
of the story, it displays “the great 
secret of mundane success—the know- 
ledge of the weak side of the world 
around us, and the exposition of the 
golden rule by which alone that 
knowledge is made available, namely, 
to play upon it without remorse—as 
the great essential to the attainment 
of all selfish ends.” We cannot but 
allow that much of this is in the de- 
ortment of our hero; yet we think 
eynard is as much—nay, even more 
—a droll, as a mauvais sujet. Inthe 
progress of the story the evident 
gusto with which he is made to tell 
the most improbable and motiveless 
lies, and his tumbling about like so 
many ninepins every one that meets 
him, for the sheer pleasure of seeing 
their ridiculous gestures when down, 
and their sprawling efforts to rise 
again—these betray the unfeeling wag, 
the vulpine Mephistophiles, more 
than the aspiring courtier. There is 
judgment shown in this by the author; 
for we certainly feel more sympathy 
with Reynard, if we see him laugh 
heartily at the discomfiture of an 
antagonist, the result of some mirth- 
moving contrivance, which aimed at 
nothing more than a practical joke, 
however disastrous to the butt of his 
device, than if we saw the greedy 
brute whet his tusks for an onslaught 
on the fiesh and blood of his defeated 
victim. Look, in fact, at this tragic- 
comedy from what point of view we 
may, we still feel that it is but an 
agg setting of parti-coloured 
fables in one happy design, and that 
however susceptible of a satirical 
application, or intended for it, it 
never was projected as a burlesque 
on any particular person. Reynard 
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is a conception—the accretion of ages 
and nations—attaining its perfection 
in some genial fabler’s mind, and by 
no means demeaning itself into the 
petty spite of personal denunciation 
or depicturation of an obnoxious con- 
temporary. Indeed there seems a 
healthy and most significant absence 
of personal rancours or invectives 
throughout the poem. The bear, the 
badger, and the fox, seem just the 
fox, the badger, and the bear, and 
nothing more, talking, indeed, human- 
ly and reasoning humanly, but acting 
in accordance with their bestial pro- 
pensities after all. What Socrates 
wished for in vain, a window in his 
breast, the animals are furnished with 
in our world-renowned epic, by the 
romancer’s skill ; and we take a com- 
fortable survey of the thoughts which 
float over the souls of the interlocu- 
tors of its dialogue and form the 
spring of their actions. 

Suchasthe fable of Reynardis, ithas 
imbued the literature of our own coun- 
try largely with its colour. So far 
back as the twelfth century, from our 
Lion-hearted Richard the Trouvere, 
down through Chaucer, and more 
largely, still, in the writers of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
English literature, especially of the 
lighter kinds, is saturated with allu- 
sions to the adventures of the fox. 
Passing by the elder of these, we re- 
strict our quotations to a later one, 
so y furnished to us in MS. by 

fr. Thoms, who is well known for 
his labours in connexion with our 
subject. It occurs in Congreve’s “Old 
Bachelor,” act v., scene 8 :— 


“There are good morals to be picked out 
of Asop’s Fables, let me tell you that ; and 
Reynard the Fox, too.” 


That the fox fables are of early date, 
as regards ee at large, we may 
refer to the publication, in 1838, of 
that industrious philologue and my- 
thologist, Jacob Grimm, wherein he 
prints a Latin poem of the tenth or 
eleventh century, relating the history 
of the lion’s indisposition, and his 
cure by the prescription of the fox. 
Grimm, however, was preceded in 
these researches by Mone, who in 1832 

ve tothe world aLatin poem of the 
date between the ninth and twelfth 
centuries, called “ Reinardus Vulpes.” 
These, with other poems in the same 
style, are adaptations, in the classic 
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tongue, of themes already widely dif- 
fused among the populace, in the ver- 
naculars of France, Flanders, Ger- 
many, and Holland. So generally did 
these contiguous countries share, and 
so contemporaneously, in the posses- 
sion of the Reynardine Fables, that 
it is quite impossible to say where 
and when they first assumed the form 
of a continuous narrative. Gervinus 
claims Germany as the parent of the 
story, while Méon as loudly contends 
for France. The very name of the 
French series of romances, Renart, 
points to Germany, as the author of 
the legend, but, on the other hand, the 
local allusions seem to refer as dis- 
tinctly to France, or its neighbour- 
hood, as the scene of action, and con- 
sequently as that best known to the 
author. Both these peculiarities are 
accounted for by tracing the author- 
shiptosome Fleming of the thirteenth 
century, in whom the German and 
French elements combined to such a 
degree, that he can adopt the genetic 
dilemma of Horace, and say, respect- 
ing himself, 


“ Lucanus an Appulus, anceps.” 


This requisition is met by the author 
of “ Reinaert de Vos,” a Flemish poem, 
first published by Griiler in 1817, af- 
terwards reprinted by Grimm, 1834, 
and finally given in a most complete 
and critical edition by J. F. Willems, 
1836-1850, from a MS. in Heber’s 
library, purchased by the Belgian 
Government. Grimm calls the author 
of this poem Willem de Matoc, but 
Willems proclaims Willem van 
Utenhoven, a priest or monk of Aer- 
denburg, of the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, the real author, and 
that Matoc is either a mistake or a 
myth. Be theauthor, however, whohe 
may, heconfessedly employs materials 
for his work already in existence, and 
in one of his couplets deplores the 
incorrectness of the traditions afloat 
respecting Reynard,— 


“Dat die geeste van Reinaerde 
Nicht te recht en es geschreven.” 


“That Reynard’sdeedsand Reynard’s wit, 
Had not yet found recorder fit.” 


The prose version, which superseded 
these older poems in popular accept- 
ance, was printed first by Gheraert 
Leeu in 1479, at aan, in Holland, 
of which impression only two copies 
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are known to exist,—one in Holland, 
and one in Britain. 

But there was also published, at a 
very early date, a Dutch or Low-Ger- 
man translation, in Liibeck, in 1498, 
in quarto, of which only one copy is 
known to exist, at Wolfenbiittel. 
Twenty-four years afterwards the 
same work was reprinted at Rostock, 
edited by Nicolaus Baumann, with the 
oe in which the author declares 

1imself to be Heinricht van Alkmar. 

This translation has been printed 
over and over again, with all possi- 
ble helps in the shape of excursus, 
notes, and glossary. This is the work 
of which a version into High Ger- 
man—* Reineken Fuchs”—appeared 
in 1545, folio, ascribed to Beuther, 
the friend and pupil of Luther and 
Melancthon. 

We are indebted to Schopper, in 
the dedication of his exquisite Latin 
iambics to the Emperor Maximilian 
IIL., for the knowledge of the trans- 
lator’s name :— 


““Quos puto Saxonico Beutherus more 
loquentes 
Germano jussit cultius ore loqui.” 


Schopper’s Christian name is Hart- 
mann, and his translation into Latin 
iambics of the Reineke, bears the 
title—we copy from our own edition 
of 1595—“ Speculum vite aulice, 
De admirabili fallacia et astutia vul- 
peculz Reinekes, Libri Quatuor, nunc 
primum ex idiomate Germanico La- 
tinitate donati, adjectis elegantissimis 
iconibus, veras omnium apologorum 
animaliumque species ad vivum ad- 
umbrantibus.” 

The first edition was printed at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine in 1567, and 
was shortly followed by several 
others. Such was the merit of this 
poem that Lotichius compares the 
author with Ovid and Tibullus :— 


“* Schopperus nitidas dum carmine surgit 
in auras, 
Naso! fere par est, sive, Tibulle! tibi.” 


Poor Schopper was constrained to 
desert the muses for Bellona, when 
engaged in the composition of his 
poem, a circumstance he bewails in 
many a painful stanza: 


“Vale, Camoena! pro mem 
Amore dulci patrie, 
Hunc ense cingar horrido, 
Sacrumque Musis optimis 
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Caput premetur casside, 
Portabit hastam dextera, 
Novique mores militis 
Sumentur, et ferociam 
Fingemus alto pectore. 
Jam jam sodales, O dolor! 
Valete delectabiles, 
Non fata me quiescere 
Sinunt acerba numinum. 
O quanta corde gaudia 
Imo reversus evomam, 
Cum Parca nostris effera 
Expleta damnis patriam 


Concesserit revisere !” 


Into all the languages of Europe, 
we may aver, without stopping to 
particularize them, the story of “ Rey- 
nard the Fox” has been rendered, 
and everywhere has secured to itself 
the naturalization of a household 
word. Into English the versions have 
been numerous ; and so popular is 
still the strain, that it is impossible 
to guess where and when attempts at 
translation will cease. The first com- 
plete version of the story is that of 
Caxton, printed in 1481. Of this 
edition five copies are known to be in 
existence, one of them in the library 
of the British Museum. Caxton’s 
translation has been placed in sub- 
stance before the whole reading pub- 
lic in the accurate reprint of the 
Perey Society, 1844, edited, with a 
learned preface of a hundred pages, 
by William J. Thoms, Esq., F.S.A., 
Secretary to the Camden and Ailfric 
Societies. This preface may be said 
to exhaust the literature of the sub- 
ject, so far as at present known, for 
the editor has made careful and in- 
dustrious use of all available sources 
of information, and left the stu- 
dent nothing to desire for the eluci- 
dation of this prose-poem. Mr. 
Thoms has added notes exegetical and 
philological, which indicate the ex- 
tent of his reading, and aid in the 
understanding of the work. We have 
availed ourselves freely of his stores 
in the composition of this paper. 

Pynson, the printer, followed Cax- 
ton with a folio edition ; and Gaultier, 
in 1550, came out with one in duo- 
decimo. Several other copies in prose 
left the press from the last date on- 
ward. The first version in metre is 
that by John Shurley, published in 
1681, in quarto, with the title of 
“The most Delightful History of 
Renard the Foxe, in heroic verse.” The 
next is anonymous, and is called 
“The Crafty Courtier, or the Fable 
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of Reynard the Fox ; newly done into 
English verse, from the ancient Latin 
Tambics of Hartm. Schopperus, and 
by him dedicated to Maximilian, the 
Emperor of Germany, 1706: $vo.” 
This, like the former, adopts the epic 
measure. 

A Mr. Soltau published an English 
translation of the story in doggrel 
verse, in Hamburg, in 1826 ; a poem of 
remarkable merit to be the production 
of a foreigner. 

In the year 1852, Mr. Holloway, 
long resident in Germany, published 
an English translation in rhyme ; but 
the version of most merit in the pre- 
sent century is that of Samuel Nay- 
lor, of the Middle Temple, Esq., the 
title of which is “ Reynard the Fox; 
a renowned apologue of the Middle- 
age, reproduced in Rhyme. Long- 
mans, London, 1845.” This version 
is in doggrel, but terse, neat, and 
concise; while the volume itself is 
most pleasant to the eye, from the 
luxury of its middle-age illuminated 
capitals. The author might have 
spared himself the subscription of 

the Temple as his place of abode, for 
his poem is sown broadcast with the 
vocabulary of Themis—law-termsand 
allusions, familiar and remote, being 
frequently and happily applied. Mr. 
Naylor translated from the Low Ger- 
man ‘Rynke de Vos” of Heinrich 
von Alkmar, working “ principally 
from his model.” The introduction 
is comprised in fifty-five sprightly 
pages of gossip and research, and 
very happily preludes the lively and 
clever verse which trips after. Ofthe 
latter we present a specimen, from 
Reynard’s picture of the men in frocks 
and cowls of his day: 


“Yes, Greybeard! just look at the clergy! 

Good mix’d with bad! and yet, e’er 
heard ye 

Of any greater sins to others 
Ascrib’d, than to our surplic’d brothers? 
Or special excellence allied 
With black-cloth or a neck white-tied ? 
The Rule of Life in them should be 
Mirror’d, as in a glass you see; 
But now, ’tis nothing but the Rule 
Of Faith ! and every man’s a fool 
Who judges for himself the food 
That nourisheth his spiritual blood! 
The Tables of the Law itself 
They make appear like fractur’d delft; 
With paint and plaster puttied o'er, 
From time to time, from which the more 
Illegible the letters are, 
That what was plain and popular, 
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Now puzzles men to tell what writ 

The tongue is, ere they construe it! 

For since religious light can’t be 

Too dim for eyes of laity, 

The Gospel-rays that shine by proxy 

Alone can count for orthodoxy : 

The church’s loving care hath been 

In this display’d—to hold a screen 

Of dogmas dense, by help of which 

The sight is train’d to focus-pitch, 

And all that “ writing on the wall,” 

Perus’d through lens canonical— 

(As men at Sol’s eclipses do 

Smoke glasses to survey him thro’!) 

The letters are colossal, and 

The meaning hard to understand, 

Tis true; but light doth never fail— 
Thereat the badger switch’d his tail, 

And purs’d his mouth, in disapproval 

Of doctrines dangerous as novel.” 


This is from the eighth fytte, the 
whole poem being comprised in ten. 
Another candidate for popular fa- 
vour, with a rhyming version of our 
story, is Thomas James Arnold, Esq., 
who translates the German of Goethe 
into epic verse. London: 1855, 8vo. 
The author possesses an extensive 
acquaintance with the German litera- 
ture of the subject. He rhymes with 
sufficient ease, but, copying his model 
in the lengthy measure of his verse, 
he injures the effect of the poem by 
the gravity of the epic rhythm. The 
doggrel metre has come to establish 
itself in the English language as the 
most appropriate vehicle for ludicrous 
poetic narration, and it would re- 
quire something more than even an 
acknowledged reputation as a verser 
to reconcile us to the acceptance of 
any more serious measure. In this 
we utter our private conviction, but 
are glad, at the same time, to support 
it by the opinion of a competent 
critic, H. L. Robinson, Esq., (quoted 
by Naylor) to the same effect :—“The 
verse should be that in which Prior 
excelled, and who, of our classics of a 
by-gone age, would best have per- 
formed the task.” A sample from 
Arnold’s heroics will exhibit what we 
mean :— 
“The panther then— These jars are little 
use; 
Reynard’s misdeeds admit of no excuse; 
He is a robber and a murderer : 
That, in his presence, boldly I aver. 
No kind of crime but he doth exercise ; 
Nought sacred is there in his impious 


eyes: 
His soul is fix’d upon ungodly pelf ; 
Although the nobles, nay, the king him- 


, 


Should suffer loss of health, and wealth, 
and all, 


And the whole state to hopeless ruin 
fall, 


So he could get the leg of a fat capon, he 
Would never care the value of a half- 
penny.’” 


Every reader will, at a glance, per- 
ceive how much more congruous the 
comic triple rhyme of the last distich 
is than the grave single beat of the 
ordinary ten-syllabled verse. Speci- 
mens of similar freedom occur else- 
where, enlivening the style, to the 
great advantage of the story, but 
these liberties are rare :— 


“* Kill him !’ call’d out th’ enrag’d ecclesi- 
astic ; 
‘Oh! that the bones in his rude gullet 
may stick!’ 
Then, his feet catching in the cloth, he 
stumbled, 


And all among the mess and fragments 
tumbled.” 


This is the last entire version of 
“that unholy Bible of the world,” as 
one has called it, which has fallen 
under our notice; but we have 
viewed with some satisfaction the im- 
pulse which the Great Exhibition of 
1851, with its comical creatures from 
Wurtemburg, has had upon our ju- 
venile literature, imbuing it afresh 
with the healthiest element, that of 
abundant reference to animal life. 
“Reynard the Fox,’ amid these, 
seems to have started upon a fresh 
career of nursery popularity, as the 
publications of Bogue, esa and 
Stoneman, Routledge, Orr, Willough- 
by, and I. H. Parker, specially adapt- 
ed for the young, by sundry Aunt 
Maries, and Papa Summerlies, prove. 
Should our own paper in any way 
contribute to the furtherance of this 
result, we cannot do otherwise than 
rejoice, as we hold honest mirth to 
be wholesome ; and the merry satire 
of Reynard “sporting with the world 
and its evils in kind mockery,” even 
where children do not fully recognise 
its didactic drift, to be in every re- 

8 * as unexceptionable as it is 
roll, 

The very last cares expended upon 
the immortal Fox, Reynard, reach us 
from Paris, and threaten us, along 
with the precedent and imminent ver- 
sions, elucidations, scholia, glosses, 
and interpretations, with a literature 
thereon as copious and unending as 
that upon the world’s darling, Shak- 
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speare. Who has not read “ Rey- 
nard ” in early years, and admired the 
craft of the cunning beast, and re- 
joiced in his success ; sympathizing 
all the while with his luckless vic- 
tims, and condemning his unscrupu- 
lous measures and gratuitous cruelty ? 
We feel still much as we did then. 
The heart of the young is tender, and 
indulges no taste for Draconic laws or 
rigid poetical or practicai justice. 
Our verdict was all along, and still 
is, that Reynard deserved hanging ; 
yet, we rejoice that the rusé wretch 
escapes, and ensconces himself be- 
hind the ramparts of Malapardus, to 
devote the remnant of his days to 
domestic cares and repentance for the 
past. We are willing to extend him 
our ae out of respect for the ex- 
emplary future we prognosticate ; 
and more than pardon for the pastime 
we have derived from the narration 
of the— 
“Most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field,” 


encountered and escaped by the ready 
resource of the witty rogue. Amused 
as child, we cherish as man both a 
remembered and a present literary 
interest in this fascinating medizval- 
ism ; and, yielding to the contagious 
enthusiasm of successive editors and 
annotators, parody~ the Oriental salu- 
tation with “O Reynard, live for 
ever !” 

M. Paulin, of Paris, Professor of 
Middle-age Literature at the Collége 
de France, and editor of the volume 
before us, shares, to the full, our ap- 
ees of this charming romance. 

e dedicates to his little grandchild 
what she will prize as matron and 
grandmother. He promises her ad- 
ventures, gui ont amusé, il y a long- 
temps longtemps, des enfans, je ne dis 
pas plus sages, mais plus grands 
que tot ; and instead of the dozen 
adventures or so of the scapegrace, 
which make up the complete tale of 
Reineke der Vos, he culls for his 
readers some sixty, in all, gathered 
from miscellaneous poems, existing in 
the pandect of Méon and Chabaille. 
To this he had added a nouvelle étude 
on the world-renowned “ Reynard,” 
read before the Academy of /nscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres, last Novem- 
ber, in which he claims for the poem 
a French rather than a German ex- 
traction. In this attempt we cannot 
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congratulate him on success, for the 
remises are insufficient and the facts 
ew; at the same time that we con- 
fess the evidence leans towards a bor- 
der origin for this fabulous romance, 
so that the truth will lie half way 
between the competing fatherlands. 
But we owe it to our zealous Profes- 
sor to adduce his data and arguments. 
A considerable stress is laid by our 
author on the names of the animals 
that figure in the danse Macabre of 
the Reynard, oddly coupled and gene- 
rally done to death ere their round of 
saltation isrun. These, taken in con- 
nexion with other features of the 
assembly, stamp the romance of Rey- 
nard as one of French manufacture, 
according to the exposition of Mon- 
sieur Paulin. He derives its lineage, 
it is true, from Hebrew, Egyptian, 
Judean, and Greek stocks, vad 
the Aisops, Pheedruses, and Ysopets, 
the known and the unknown fabulists 
and teachers, who enriched western 
Europe with the spoils of the East, 
and the debris of a shattered Roman 
empire; but the direct and imme- 
diate origin of our specific Reynard 
fable and text he finds in the Latin 
scholars of medieval France. In 
this originai, authentic, and most 
early Latin form, he places the 
“Pcenitentiarius,” or the Animals 
sick of the Plague; the “Isengrinus,” 
or the Fox turned Doctor ; the Fox 
and the Goat in the Well; the Wolf 
become Monk, Shepherd, and Fisher 
for Eels. These existed in the Latin 
language, were taught as lessons in 
the Latin schools, and were confined 
there till some ingenious troubadours 
made them into a song or story for 
the vulgar in the jargon of the mar- 
ket-place and the barber’s shop. At 
a certain sacrifice of originality for 
his clients, the Trouveres of France, 
our author claims for the Latin tradi- 
tions, a clear precedence both in fact 
and family descent of the more 
homely and national rhymes which 
have won for Reynard his popularity 
and immortality. His evidence is, 
that the Trouveres always described 
their own productions as translations 
or adaptations, not original works :— 
Ils nous disent qwils parlent d’aprés 
le livre, @aprés Vhistoire écrite. Le 
livre existoit réellement, histoire 
avoit été réellement composée. Lt, 
dans ces premiers temps, qui disoit 
histoire ow livre ne pouvoit entendre 
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qw histoire ow livre écrit en Latin. 

hus our French Latinists were the 
first inventors of the fable of “ Rey- 
nard,” building, at the same time, 
on the foundation of the ancient 
fabulists; and in like manner the 
vernacular jinglers and storytellers, 
deriving their impulse and main 
strain from the more classical theme, 
were yet great inventors as well as 
adapters in their day. One particular 
feature in which all the medizvalists 
show themselves as originals and not 
copyists, is in the implacable antag- 
onism between the wolf and the fox; 
so far as ascertained, this character- 
istic of the fables not being older than 
the close of the eleventh or beginning 
of the twelfth centuries. The names 
of Ysengrin and Reynard are un- 
questionably of that period. Gui- 
bert of Nogent, in the year 1112, de- 
clares that the Bishop of Loudun was 
accustomed to call Tendegald Ysen- 
grinus, on account of his resem- 
blance to a wolf. Separate courses 
of fables affecting the wolf and the 
fox, severally, had each the earliest 
and most universal currency ; but the 
act to bind these together into con- 
tinuous lines of fiction, and oppose 
the strength of the one to the craft 
of the other, belongs to some middie- 
age artist, and he, whether he wrote 
in Latin or French, was probably a 
Frenchman. Theearly Renart, more- 
over, gives mention of Noureddin, 
Sultan of Aleppo, and this would 
make the name and romance of /ey- 
nard and his quarrel with the wolf, 
take the date of about 1147, during, 
not after, the Crusade, to which St. 
Bernard stirred up the French king. 
The absence of mention of any of 
the stirring events of the Crusade 
itself—the siege of Damascus and the 
destruction of the French army in 
Asia Minor—is almost conclusive of 
the earlier date. 

A curious proof of the antiquity of 
the middle-age productions is fur- 
nished in the introduction of the 
priest's wife, under the title of the 
priestess, Priests were, of course, 
always forbidden to marry, but the 
law was habitually broken; and 
only at the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury was their repudiation of their 
wives insisted upon by ecclesiastical 
authority. But, whether divorced or 
not, these ladies were called priest- 
esses to the end of their lives, and 





shared a portion of the respect which 
was paid to their husbands ; all this 
that has been urged applies to the 
old poem in French, called “ Renart.” 

The “ Reinardus Vulpes,” publish- 
ed by Mone in 1832, is of later date, 
as is apparent from its amplification 
of narrative, already existing in a 
more condensed form. The wolf and 
the bear figure chiefly in its fairly- 
spun hexameter and pentameter 
verses. It contains eleven adventures 
more than the poem in French, but 
seems of independent composition, 
and of a date nearly contemporaneous, 
say 1148. The evidence of its age is 
furnished by its own pages, wherein 
we read of a free-spoken rebuke of 
the Pope of that day, Eugene IIL, 
who is charged with betraying the 
Crusaders at the instance of Loger, 
King of Sicily, but, in reality under 
the influence of golden bribes :— 


* Papa dolosus 
Christicolas Siculo vendidit aere duci.” 


A very amusing defence of his Ho- 
liness is put in Reynard’s mouth, to 
the effect that the Pope accepted the 
coin of Sicily, England, and Den- 
mark, in order to save it from viola- 
tion and sacrilege, and the clippers 
and mutilators thereof from tempta- 
tion to their unholy trade and the 
eventual loss of their souls. With 
this view he would not merely take 
the guardianship of the money already 
found in his coffers, but that of the 
whole world :— 


“Hoc tulit aes Sicilum pacto, ut, pietatis 
eodem, 
Totius immensas tolleret orbis opes.” 


A vein of pleasant satire runs 
through the fox’s apology for the 
Pope, and fixes the date to be some- 
where about the period of the trans- 
action named. The author, who was 
a monk of Egmont, further commends 
himself to the regard of Gauthier, 
his abbot, and Baudouin, abbot of 
Lisborn, in Westphalia, who were 
his officers about 1130-1160. 

The grand fact, however, an- 
nounced in regard to this Latin poem 
is, that it follows a French original ; 
“ an original irrecoverably lost,” says 
Grimm ; “ but still existing,” argues 
our author. Grimm says that the 
fragments preserved in Méon, mount 
no higher than the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, and cannot, therefore, 
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claim to be the originals of the Latin 
translation. Paulin contends that the 
MS. of the French “ Renart,” out of 
a cluster of seven of that romance 
in the Imperial Library in Paris, may 
be ascribed to the twelfth century ; 
while portions of it are found in a 
manuscript belonging to the Duke 
D’ Aumale, accompanying other MSS. 
of the assigned age. Chrestien de 
Troyes, Benoit de Sainte Maur, and 
Wace, the Norman, were contempo- 
raries of Pierre de Saint-Cloud, and 
the other writers who put together, 
piecemeal, the successive parts of the 
French “ Renart.” That we are not 
to seek in that age for the whole, as 
the work of one craftsman, may be 
true, while the divers patches of 
which it consists may be traced, ne- 
vertheless, to the same period. 

In the earlier portion of “ Renart,” 
his wife is called Richeut ; whosoever 
continued it gave her the name of 
Hermeline. Hersent for the female 
wolf, and Richeut for the vixen, are 
peculiar to the first French narrator, 
and both these figure in early Trou- 
vere annals as the names of disreput- 
able, clever female minstrels, and the 
subject of disparaging song in the 
province of Thoulouse. They were 
noted for their craft and dissoluteness 
in the very age assigned for the com- 
position of ‘ Renart.” 

Now, all this may be true of the 
French “ Reynard,” and yet not affect 
the fact that the story of Reynard, 
as a whole-—in seipso totus, teres et 
rotundus—compact, artistic, and com- 
plete, the delight of nurseries and 
the study of critics, is the work of 
some able craftsman of the Nether- 
lands or the bordering Lorraine, of an 
earlier orlater date. The French “‘ Rey- 
nard,” with its numberless repetitions 
and displacements of the adventures, 
together with its re-baptisms of the 
same actors with different names, is 
a medley of confusion, requiring the 
energetic use of a critical sieve to 
bring it down into harmony with the 
well-known “ Reynard,”—the world’s 
“ Reynard”—which, in point of fact, 
M. Paulin proposes himself to do. 
This, we conceive, amounts to a re- 
tractation of his claims, for it vir- 
tually allows that the French “ Re- 
nart” is not the true “Reynard” after 
all. It may have all the elements of 
it—of its parts constituent none may 
be wanting—there may even be an af- 
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fluence of episode, of which the 
Flemish type may be destitute ; but, 
yet, it is not the same thing—rather 
a congeries of matters congruous or 
incongruous, gathered from all quar- 
ters, and put together mechanically 
rather than chemically, the result 
being a cento of fragments, not a ho- 
mogeneous tertium quid, or an accom- 
plished work of art. 

As little reason do we perceive in 
substituting for Ysengrin, a clearly 
German name, that of Ysembrun, a 
French one, denoting nearly the same 
colour. These names are evidently 
identical, and leave the question of 
national derivation and precedence 
whereit was. Furthermore, the French 
Renart is worsted by the wolf in the 
final rencontre before the king and 
his court ; whereas, according to all 
the Aristotelian rules of art, and the 
practice of poesy, the hero should 
have come off with flying colours, 
and been conducted to Malapardus in 
state, his honour retrieved, his morals 
improved, and peace made for ever 
between himself and the public. 

Some of the adventures drawn from 
this source are, nevertheless, amusing. 
Of the sparrow, his wrongs and his 
revenges, we read as follows :— 


“ Gay and galliard as ever, Reynard found 
himself one day before a cherry-tree, cov- 
ered with the most tempting fruit. On one 
of the boughs sat a cock-sparrow, making 
good cheer with the fragrant store, and 
wantonly hopping from bough to bough in 
the merriment of his heart. 

“*You enjoy your nunchion,’ said Rey- 
nard, ‘and pick with pleasure those splendid 
cherries, friend Drouin.’ 

‘¢* Splendid, indeed, you may call them,” 
replied the sparrow, ‘but I am tired of 
tucking so many of them in, and will now 
leave the rest to yourself, if you care to have 
them, or have a taste for such kickshaws.’ 

““*Whether I have a relish for them or 
no, I cannot tell till I try them; but I am 
willing to make theexperiment. I'd thank 
you to toss me a few.’ 

“Ts it joking you are,’ said the sparrow; 
‘who ever heard of a fox eating cherries? 
A fat lamb, or a young gosling, would be 
much more in your line, However, here 
goes a bunch for you to try your tooth on, 
since you wish it.’ 

‘¢* Thanks, friend, for your politeness,’ 
said the fox, and picked up three magnifi- 
cent cherries, which just then fell before his 
nose, eating them with intensest godt. 
‘More, more, my dear Drouineau ; they are 
capital appetisers of a morning ; but I relish 
them even more for your politeness than 
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for their own choiceflavour. I admire your 
taste exceedingly.’ The sparrow was open 
to flattery, and was liberal when its own 
wants were supplied, so that Reynard was 
glutted with the fruit. 

“* Well, now, friend Reynard, if you are 
really obliged for my recommending these 
toothsome fruit to you, perhaps you would 
be good enough to give me your advice in 
a little difficulty of mine, that presses upon 
me just now?’ 

“¢ With all my heart, my dear friend; 
say on.’ 

***You have travelled and seen much, sage 
Reynard, and have learned wonderful se- 
erets of knowledge ; but I doubt whether 
you would think it worth while to commu- 
nicate any of these mysteries to such igno- 
rant poor people as we. There certainly is 
something I should very much wish to learn 
from you, just now.’ 

‘ * My dear Drouineau,’ replied Reynard, 
‘after the courtesy you have shown me, 
there is nothing in the world I could re- 
fuse you, provided, only, it is something 
that won’t injure myself. Let us hear what 
you want.’ 

“*Listen, Sir Fox: I have nine little 
sparrowlings in my humble home, and they 
are all more or less affected with the gout 
in their toes, and it grieves my heart to see 
their pain.’ 

“*Take heart of grace,’ answered the 
fox, ‘for nothing is easier than acure. I 
shall undertake it myself at once. You 
know that I have lived two years beyond the 
mountains, at Rome, Apulia, Tuscany, and 
Armenia ; four times have I crossed the seas, 
and even pushed as far as Constantinople, 
to find out a remedy for the disease of King 
Noble. I have also travelled to England, 
and visited the lands of the Irish and the 
Scots. So well did I succeed in my studies 
that I cured the king, and he has rewarded 
me in return with the post of Lord of the 
Manor of all those distant counties.’ 


“*Delightful!’ exclaimed the sparrow; 
‘the very man I wanted! But tell me 
how are they to be cured.’ 

“*My dear Drouineau, they must be 
baptized; the moment they become little 
Christians, they will no more feel the gout.’ 

“*T understand,’ said Drouineau; ‘but 
where’s the priest ?” 

‘*¢* Oh, bless your heart, 1 am the priest ! 
Didn't you know I was in orders?’ 

“¢ Pardon my ignorance, Mr. Castellan, 
but I never knew it, or elseforgot it. You 
will baptize them, then?” 

«By all means; and I will call the first 
Lienart, a sweet Christian name, and then 
go to the rest in turn.’ 

“*O, yes, yes!’ rejoined simple Droui- 
neau, ‘the eldest first, for its gout is worst.’ 

“The sparrow goes off to his nest, and 
brings out the eldest of his little ones, which 
he drops daintily into Reynard’s bosom, 
who soons tucks the youngster in out of 
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sight. Drouin returns to his domicile, and 
brings the remainder, one by one, whom the 
naughty priest baptizes in the same manner. 

“*Be sure you baptize them truly,’ said 
the confident papa. 

‘““* Make yourself easy on that head,’ re- 
turned the fox; ‘the Pope or St. Thomas of 
Canterbury could not do it more effectually ; 
never a twinge of gout will one of them 
feel more after my opus operatum on their 
saintly bodies.’ 

“But Drouineau looked on every side, and 
could not see anywhere his darling little 
Christians. He was troubled at their dis- 
appearance. 

“* Reynard, Reynard,’ asked he, ‘ where 
are my babes of grace? I can’t see them. 
Where have you got them? Are they whisk- 
ed away anywhere ?” 

‘““* They are safe enough, I tell you, friend 
Drouineau.’ 

““*Ah, Reynard, give me one glimpse of 
them for God’s sake. Reynard, where on 
earth are my children ?” 

“*Don’t bother about them, man; they 
are at rest.’ 

“Ah, you rascal! you have eaten my 
sons ; you have swallowed them up.’ 

** Oh, no, by no means.’ 

“ *Yes, you must have eaten them, traitor 
and ingrate; is it thus you reward my po- 
liteness ?” 

“*You are mad, Drouineau, your chil- 
dren are flown away.’ 

“*How can that be, for they had not 
yet a feather on their back? Reynard, in 
the name of the Most High, who lies not, 
assure me that they are alive.’ 

“* Alive? to be sure they are, on my 
oath and sacred honour.’ 

“¢ Alas! what’s an oath to you? You 
have no scruple about perjury. Oh that 
I could tear you in pieces, and pull out 
those wicked eyes !” 

“* Very well, then, do it; come down; 
try.’ 

“*No, I won't.’ 

“* Why not?’ 

“*Just because 1 won't. But friend 
fox, in all good faith, tell me what have 
you done with my chitterlings ?’ 

“**Done? Do you really desire to know ?’ 

“* Oh, yes, as God is true, I do.’ 

‘** Well, then, as I am true, I ate them.’ 

*** Ah, woe’s me!’ 

“*Did I not honestly promise to cure 
them? Well, I have done it; their gout 
will never trouble them more ; nay further, 
I should be sorry if so tender a father could 
bear a long separation from his babes, and 
would rather you joined them where they 
are gone.’ 

“ After those cruel mockeries, Reynard 
made off with himself, and poor sparrow 
was ‘left alone lamenting.’ 

“* Ah, my sweet children, how deeply I 
deplore your fate! It was I wasthe cause; 
I gave you up to the wretch ; but forme you 
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would now be living. Ah me, I shall join 
you forthwith in the world of the departed.’ 

“Then dropt he down from the cherry- 
tree, in a fit of despair, like one dead, and 
fell in a swoon on the grass. When he 
returned to himself it was only to shed 
fresh tears, to tear his breast with his beak, 
to pull out his feathers in a frenzy of grief. 
But a gleam of hope stole over his spirit 
that renewed his strength. Could he but 
find an avenger! This should be his future 
quest, and for this he would live. He de- 
termined to set out on his travels till he 
could find a champion to undertake his 
quarrel. 

Having asked most eatnestly God’s 
blessing on his enterprise, he set out on his 
journey betimes, and met never a hound or 
mastiff on his way that he did not conjure 
to aid him against Reynard. But every 
one, after having heard the story, alleged in 
excuse the difficulty of the undertaking. 
They would not, and in fact they could not, 
meddle with so weighty a matter. Reynard 
was a considerable personage; and though 
it was true he had done wrong, he was one 
who would have his revenge, if attacked. 
The dictate of good sense would be not to 
quarrel with Reynard, no matter what 
wrong he had done. ‘Your complaints, 
Drouineau, are founded in justice, and Rey- 
nard has behaved like an abominable rascal, 
as he is; but what would you have us do? 
My poor Drouineau, the best thing you can 
do is to get home as fast as you can.’ 

“So the sparrow went on his way, his 
heart gnawed with grief and disappoint- 
ment. At last, at the end of one stormy 
day, he sees a wretched mastiff lying half- 
dead upon a dunghill, his sides sunken in, 
and not an ounce of flesh on his bones. He 
goes towards the dog— 

“¢Heigh! friend Morhon, how do you 
feel yourself?” 

“ ¢Wretchedly ill, Drouineau; could not 
be worse to be still alive; neither voice to 
bark, nor tail to wag. For this last two 
days, through the stinginess of the wretch 
that owns me, not a morsel of food has 
crossed my lips.’ 

“* Ah, the devil’s doubtless in his pocket ; 
however, if you will do something for me, 
which I wish, I will pay you better than 
ever you were paid in your life.’ 

“¢Tf I only get a scrap of meat suffi- 
cient to restore my strength, I will under- 
take for you anything you like. [am not 
given to boasting, but, when I am well fed, 
I am a match for ever a wolf, deer, or wild- 
boar in the forest. Fill my belly and I 
shall be as fieree of fang and as swift of 
foot as in my best days.’ 

‘** My poor Morhou, I will get you as 
much as you can stuff into you, and more 
into the bargain.’ 

‘<¢ What am I to do forit? You said 
something about vengeance on some one,’ 

“* Vengeance? Yes. Oh, Morhou, that 
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red rascal, Reynard, has killed and eaten 
up my nine darlings; were I but avenged 
on the traitor, my last wish in life would 
be satisfied.’ 

“© Very well, then, I'll engage to satisfy 
you, by the soul of my father. Yes, yes ; 
but, then, you must first keep your promise 
about the prog. Then, Reynard, you will 
be in a bad case.’ 

“*Come then, come at once, good Mor- 
hou, along with me.’ 

“The mastiff rose with extreme diffi- 
culty upon his legs, but the hope of a din- 
ner gave him strength. He dragged his 
limbs along the road after his little friend ; 
when Drouineau, at last, bade him lie down 
under a bush, 

“¢T see a cart coming,’ said the sparrow, 
‘full of provisions, and I will coax the 
carrier to run after me, so that you may 
snatch something out of the basket when 
his back is turned. Nothing will be easier, 
if you watch your opportunity.’ 

“*All right,’ said Morhou. The cart 
drew nigh, and the sparrow put his scheme 
into execution. He dropped down on the 
road just before the carter’s nose, as if his 
wing were broken. The man got down, 
fancying he had only to put down his hand 
in order to catch it; but Drouineau hop- 
ped hither and thither. The carter followed 
the bird, step by step, sure of catching the 
little deceiver. He grabbed at him with 
the right hand, the bird escaped to the left ; 
he darted behind at him. Lo! the trickster 
is two paces before him. Vexed at his 
ill-success, he went back for his stick to the 
cart, and then followed the sparrow, who 
only kept a few feet further from him. 
During this chase, the mastiff quitted his 
bush, stole straight to the spot, raised him- 
self his full height, with fore-paws leaning 
on the shaft, till he secured a gammon of 
bacon out of a basket on the cart. No 
sooner did Drouineau perceive the success 
of his four-footed friend, and the bacon 
safely lodged in his hiding-place, than he 
took to himself wings and flew right away, 
never minding the curses of the sweating 
carter, who took his seat on his cart again 
without noticing the loss of his bacon, which 
was worse than the loss of his time. 

“‘Drouineau, having rejoined his friend, 
began with— 

***God save you, Morhou !’ 

*** Welcome, thrice welcome, Drouineau,’ 
replied the other ; ‘and excuse my not re- 
turning your bow, as I am too busy at this 
moment to rise.” 

“So saying, he plunged his fangs again 
into his bacon. 

““* Don’t disturb yourself, my dear fel- 
low, on my account,’ said the sparrow ; 
‘take your time over your dinner, for there 
is no need of hurry.’ 

“Ah, Drouineau, how I love you! 
What an excellent dinner I owe you! and 
how delighted I shall be to serve you!” 
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“We'll talk of that by-and-by; do you 
want anything more at present ?” 

“*Since you are so kind as to ask, I 
must own I am rather thirsty. This ex- 
cellent bacon, you see, is somewhat’—— 

“*Saltish ; true, you need not say it; 
we must get some wine. I shall be pre- 
sently asking you, whether you approve the 
vintage.’ 

**No sooner said than he took wing, and 
set himself by the wayside. A wine-cart 
passed by, and the sparrow alighted on the 
head of the shaft-horse, and with wing and 
beak attacked his eyes and ears. The horse 
neighed and capered. The driver, enraged, 
took a cudgel and dashed it at Drouineau, 
who he saw caused the disturbance, but the 
ill-directed stick struck the horse instead, 
who tottered and fell under the blow, up- 
setting at the same time the cart and all it 
carried. The carter tumbled off, and the 
wine-cask burst its hoops against the stones, 
and the precious liquor poured out, a Red 
Sea of delight. Nothing could exceed the 
dismay of the carter at witnessing his horse 
down, and his wine lost. He walked off 
for help, while Morhou came out on the 
road and licked the lovely liquor at his 
leisure, though, sooth to say, had he had 
his choice he would have preferred water. 

“*Now, Morhou, are you content ?’ 

“* Happier than I can tell you,’ replied 
the lusty mastiff. ‘‘Morhou’s himself 
again!” I have only one wish, and that is, 
that I could see Reynard before me now.’ 


“You speak bravely, in truth, Morhou ! 
and if your actions but answer to your 
words my best wish is gratified. Wait 
here; I am going to find out the enemy ; 
I shall soon be back, for I know the way to 
his castle. I am exposing myself to great 
danger ; I may, perhaps, lose my life by the 
villain who has robbed me of all I held 
dear; but if I come back, you may expect 
him with me.’ 

“Hereupon Drouineau departed. He 
arrived before the castle of Malapardus, and 
trembled as he observed the master of the 
house squatted on his hams near the 
window. 

“* Reynard!’ cried he, at the top of his 
voice, ‘Reynard! come and send me after 
my dear children; I can live no longer 
without them. If your windows were only 
open I would fly through them into your 
jaws; but, perhaps, you would scruple to 
violate the rights of hospitality. I will 
wait for you here—I shall not stir. Come 
and despatch me at once.’ 

“Reynard, half asleep, awakens at this 
silly reason, gives a gentle bark of delight, 
and trots off to meet Drouineau. But the 
sparrow had not made his will, and reserved 
a little time longer for the purpose. He 
flits a little further off; and the fox says, 
‘Fie, fie, you little coward, you're afraid to 
wait for me; you daren’t stop till I come 
up. You think, perhaps, I mean you ill; a 
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great mistake! In fact I'm extremely 
sorry and ashamed of the little trick I 
played you. If I came out to meet you 
now, it was only to persuade you to live, 
that I may live at peace with you ever 
after.’ 

“*T am fully persuaded of it, honest 
Reynard ; my first impulse indeed was to 
fly ; but now I shall be afraid no longer.’ 

‘* Reynard, coaxed on by these professions 
of confidence, trots after him, but Droui- 
neau leaps back, and still back before him. 
He continued this kind of play, not without 
risk to himself, till he had regained the 
bush under which Morhou was waiting for 
him with savage impatience. 

““* Here,’ says the sparrow, ‘I'll stop. 
I'll go no further. Here would I die upon a 
bush which recalls the cherry-tree where 
you gave their quietus to my poor children.” 

“ Reynard, vexed at his ill-success, made 
one bound into the bush, but no sooner did 
Morhou see than he seized him by the nape 
of the neck, and bit and worried him con- 
sumedly. He tore himself away, however, 
but Morhou came again up with him, up- 
sets him, tears his belly, sides, and ears, and 
opens a gash in his fur-coat a hand-breadth 
wide. Never was Reynard so put to. 
When Morhou left him at last he thought 
him dead. The conqueror returned to 
Drouineau, who was trembling lest the fox 
should have made good his escape when he 
tore away. 

“*¢ Ah, Morhou, what news ?” 

“*Good news. Reynard will play his 
tricks upon nobody again; if he escapes 
with life, the devil must have favoured his 
darling son,’ 

‘** Thanks, my good Morhou, a thousand 
thanks; you have rendered me a hundred- 
fold for anything I did for you: for which 
I commend you to God a thousand times 
over!’ 

“‘Drouineau had yet one desire to gra- 
tify, and that was to assist at Reynard’s 
last hour. He wished to have one last 
word with his enemy. He flies, he arrives. 

“* Ah, there you are, Master Reynard! 
How do you feel now? What have you 
done with all your wit, that you could not 


avoid this ugly trick played you? That’s 
a terrible hole I see in your coat. One! 
nay, two, three, four, five, ten! You'll 
have a tedious job for the tailor. Ah, if 


winter comes on before they are sewn up 
you'll die of the cold, unless Dame Hersent 
makes you a present of one of her petticoats.” 
“Reynard heard, but made no reply. 
Drouineau having intoned a joyous song of 
triumph, turned on its heel, and departed, 
without so much as a ‘good-by.’ As for 
Reynard, he wasa long time in the doctor's 
hands before he could leave Malapardus, and 
resume his usual avocations out of doors.” 


This is a good story, not badly told. 
There is one consideration in con- 
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nexion with this learned réchauffé, 
which robs it of a portion of its 
literary charm, and that is the fact, 
broadly and undeniably exhibited, 
that it is in part a political pamphlet. 
That Mons. Paulin is an Orleanist of 
the last stage of rabidness none will 
doubt, when we put on record a few 
of his words. 

With a view to receive more accur- 
ate notice of an ancient MS. of “ Re- 
nart,” in possession of the Duke 
D’Aumale, in the prince’s well-stocked 
library at Twickenham, Mons. P. ad- 
dressed the librarian of his Royal 
Highness, and received a compli- 
mentary reply from the Duke him- 
self, which is printed in this volume. 
By the publication of this epistle the 
prince of the exiled family is enabled 
to make his appeal to the sympathy 
of his adherents in France, in a more 
effective way than in the shape of a 
direct political appeal. The Duke is 
his own librarian, as the first para- 
graph of his letter will make appar- 
ent. He thus writes :— 


““Str,—I have communicated the letter 
which you addressed to me, to my librarian, 
and it has thrown him into an embarrassing 
position. My librarian has followed his 
studies in a desultory way, like the greater 
part of the world. He was asoldier; next 
an administrator, when his career being 
tudely interrupted, the examination, I can 
scarcely call it the study, of old books has be- 
come the amusement and the consolation of 
his exile. But he has not any pretentions 
to pass for a scholar, least of all a paleo- 
grapher,” &c., &c. 


Let this be taken in connexion with 
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a note of Paulin’s, at the close of his 
compilation of the “Renart” cycle. 
The editor refers to the innumerable 
disguises embraced in other legends 
of the fox, his becoming doctor, judge, 
merchant, bishop, cardinal, provost, 
courtier, nun, citizeness, and lady of 
the manor, but the compiler closes 
with reference to the final one, where- 
in he becomes EMPEROR. 


“ COMENT IL FU EMPERERES. 


“ Under each of these masks,” says Pau- 
lin, “‘ the ancient enemy of Ysengrin still 
fills the world with the noise of his ex- 
ploits. He was, in appearance, a profound 
politician, a sage moralist, an admirable 
philosopher, a man of piety, but was, never- 
theless, all the while the great seducer, the 
great hypocrite, the great enemy of peace, 
the great perjurer; so that people always 
ended by recognising the end of his long 
tail, and by crying Renart, Renart, when- 
ever he was seen. 

“See in this circumstance the reason why 
Renart no longer dare make his appearance 
now-a-days, and how folk in France no 
longer take his name upon their lips; 
whether it be that he has crossed the moun- 
tains, or that he has in reality withdrawn 
himself from the world.” 


With the same seeming agnosis 


he refers in his critique to the adven- 
tures of “‘ Le Renart Empereur, que 
recommande le charmant épisode de 
la vengeance de Drouineau.”’ 

If political disloyalties and discon- 
tents breathe under these simulated 
forms, we can only regret that the re- 
gion of pure literature is invaded by 
yassions and penchants that should 

e rigidly excluded from its confines. 


PETRARCH. 
SONNET 117—TO THE NIGHTINGALE, 


O NIGHTINGALE, whose sad inconstant plaint 
Ripples the still hours of the summer night, 
Now fountaining the stillness of the light, 

Now fading mournfully in distance faint ; 

Now, like the hymn of sad impassioned saint, 
Soaring ; and now as yonder planet bright, 
- through the dark wood, ee ;—mingle still 
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hy song with the sad sighs that 


om this breast 


Murmur my beating heart’s forlorn unrest, 
For one now gathered to the starry host ; 


And from the dark leaves o’er yon weeping rill, 
Let thy song, imaging now death, now heaven, 
Recall the happy years that fate has given 
And from yon star, the dear one I have lost. 
VOL, LXII.—NO, CCCLXVIII. 





Oxp Lady Chelford, having despatch- 
ed a sharp and unceremonious mes- 
sage to her young kinswoman, absent 
without leave, warning her, in effect, 
that if she returned to the drawing- 
room, it would be to preside, and 
alone, over gentlemen, departed, some- 
what to our secret relief. 

Upon this, on Lord Chelford’s mo- 
tion, in our forlorn condition, we went 
to the billiard-room, and there, under 
the bright lights, and the gay in- 
fluence of that wonderful game, we 
forgot our cares, and became excellent 
friends apparently—‘“ cuts,” “ can- 
nons,” “screws,” “misses,” “flukes” — 
Lord Chelford joked, Wylder “ chaff- 
ed,” even Lake seemed to enjoy him- 
self ; and the game ceaaeemal with 
animation and no lack of laughter, 
cheating the watches of the night ; 
and we were all amazed, at length, to 
find how very late it was. So we 
laid down our cues, with the custom- 
ary ejaculations of surprise. 

e declined wine and water, and 
all other creature comforts ; Wylder 
and Lake had a walk before them, 
and we bid Lord Chelford “good 
night” in the passage, and I walked 
with them through the deserted and 
nearly darkened rooms. 

Our talk grew slow, and our spirits 
subsided in this changed and tene- 
brose scenery. The void and the 
darkness brought back, I suppose, my 
recollection of the dubious terms on 
which these young men stood, and a 
feeling of the hollowness and delu- 
sion of the genial hours just passed 
under the brilliant lights, together 
with an unpleasant sense of uncer- 
tainty and apprehension. 

On coming out upon the door-steps 
we all grew silent. 

The moon was low, and its yellow 
disk seemed, as it sometimes does, 
dilated to a wondrous breadth, as its 
edge touched the black outline of the 
distant woods. I half believe in pre- 


sentiments, and I felt one now, in the 
chill air and watchful gaze of the 
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PART III. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“JENNY, PUT THE KETTLE ON,” 


moon—the sudden silence, and the 
strange yellow beam. I suspect that 
Wylder and Lake, too, felt somethin 
of the same ominous qualm, for 
thought their faces looked gloomy in 
that sickly light, as they stood to- 
gether buttoning their loose wrappers 
and lighting their cigars. 

With a “good night, good night,” 
we parted, and I heurd their retreat- 
ing steps crunching along the walk 
that led to Redman’s Hollow, and 
by Miss Rachel’s quiet habitation ; 
I heard no talking, such as comes 
between whiffs with friendly smokers, 
side by side ; and, silent as mutes at a 
funeral, they walked on, and soon the 
fall of their footsteps was heard no 
more, and I re-entered the hall and 
shut the door. The level moonlight 
was shining through the stained 
heraldic window, and fell bright on 
the portrait of Uncle Lorne, at the 
other end, throwing a patch of red, 
like a stain, on one side of its pale 
forehead. 

I had forgot, at the moment, that 
the ill-omened portrait hung there, 
and a sudden horror smote me. 
thought of what my vision said of 
the “blood over my forehead,” and, 
by Jove ! there it was! 

Atthis moment thelarge white Mar- 
seilles waistcoat of grave Mr. Larcom 
appeared, followed by a tall powdered 
footman, and their alin and 
business-like proceedings frightened 
away the phantoms. So I withdrew 
to my chamber, where, I am glad to 
say, I saw nothing of Uncle Lorne. 

Miss Lake, as she drove that night, 
toward Gylingden, said little to the 
Vicar’s wife, whose good husband had 
been away to Friars, making a sick- 
call, and she prattled on very merrily 
about his frugal little tea awaiting his 
late return, and asked her twice on 
the way home whether it was half- 
past nine, for she did not boast a 
watch ; and in the midst of her prat- 
tle, was peeping at the landmarks of 
their progress, 
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“Oh, I’m so glad—here’s the finger- 

ost, at last!” and then—*“ Well, 
nere we are at the ‘Cat and Fiddle ;’ 
I thought we'd never pass it.” 

And, at last, the brougham stopped 
at the little garden-gate, at the far 
end of the village; and the good 
little mamma called to her maid-of-all- 
work from the window — 

the master come yet, 


“ No, ma’am, please.” 

And I think she offered up a little 
thanksgiving, she so longed to give 
him his tea herself; and then she 
asked— 

“Ts our precious manikin asleep ?” 
Which also being answered happily, 
as it should be, she bid her fussy 
adieux, with a merry smile, and hur- 
ried, gabbling amicably with her 
handmaid, across the little flower- 
garden ; and Miss Lake was shut in 
and drove on alone, under the thick 
canopy of old trees, and up the mill- 
road, lighted by the flashing lamps, 
to her own little precincts, and was, 
in turn, at home—solitary, triste, but 
still her home. 

“Get to your bed, Margery, child, 
you are sleepy,” said the young lady 
kindly to her queer little maid-of- 
honour. Rachel was one of those 
persons who, no matter what may be 
upon their minds, are quickly im- 
pressible by the scenes in which they 
find themselves. She stepped into 
her little kitchen—always a fairy 
kitchen, so tiny, so white, so raddled, 
and shining all over with that plea- 
santest of all effulgence—burnished 
tins, pewters, and the homely decora- 
tions of the dresser—and she looked 
all round and smiled pleasantly, and 
kissed old Tamar, and said— 

“So, my dear old fairy, here’s your 
Cinderella home again from the ball, 
and I’ve seen nothing so pretty as 
this since Ileft Redman’s Farm. How 
white your table is, how nice your 
chairs ; I wish you’d change with me 
and let me be cook week about; and, 
really the fire is quite pleasant to- 
night. Come, make a cup of tea, and 
tell us a story, and frighten me and 
Margery, before we go to our beds. 
Sit down, Margery, I’m only here 
by permission. What do you mean 
by standing,eh?’ And the young lady, 
with a laugh, sat down, looking so 
pleased, and good-natured, and merry, 
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that even old Tamar was fain to 
smile a glimmering smile ; and little 
Margery actively brought the tea- 
caddy; and the kettle being in a 
skittish, singing state, quickly went off 
in a boil, and old Tamar actually 
made tea in her brown tea-pot. 

“Oh, no; the delft cups and 
saucers ;—it will be twice as good in 
them ;” and as the handsome mistress 
of the mansion, sitting in the deal 
chair, loosened her cloak and untied 
her bonnet, she chatted away, to the 
edification of Margery and the amuse- 
ment of both. 

This little extemporized bivouac, 
as it were, with her domestics, de- 
lighted the young belle. Vanity of 
vanities ! as Mr. Thackery and King 
Solomon cry out in turn. Silver trays 
and powdered footmen, and Utrecht, 
velvet upholstery—miserable com- 
forters! What saloon was ever so 
cheery as this, or flashed all over in 
so small a light so splendidly, or 
yielded such immortal nectar from 
chased teapot and urn, as this brewed 
in brown crockery from the roaring 
kettle ? 

So Margery, sitting upon her stool 
in the back-ground—for the queen 
had said it, and sit she must—and 
grinning from ear to ear, in a great 
halo of glory, partook of tea. 

“Well, Tamar, where’s your story ?” 
said the young lady. 

“Story! La! bless yous dear Miss 
Radie, where should I find a story ? 
my old head’s a poor one to remem- 
ber,” whimpered white Tamar. 

“ Anything, no matter what — a 
ghost or a murder.” 

Old Tamar shook her head. 

“Or an elopement ?” 

Another shake of the head. 

“Or a mystery—or even a dream ?” 

“ Well—a dream ! Sometimes I do 
dream. I dreamed how Master Stan- 
ley was coming, the night before.” 

“You did, did you? Selfish old 
thing! and you meant to keep it all 
to yourself. What was it?” 

amar looked anxiously and sus- 
piciously in the kitchen fire, and 
placed her puckered hand to the side 
of her white linen cap. 

“T dreamed, ma’am, the night be- 
fore he came, a great fellow was at 
the hall-door.” 

“What ! here ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, this hall-door.—So 
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muffled up I could not see his face ; 
and he pulls out a letter all over 
red.” 

“Red ?” 

“Ay, Miss ; a red letter.” 

“ Red ink ?” 

“No, Miss, red paper, written with 
black, and directed for you.” 

“Qh!” 

“ And so, Miss, in my dream, I gave 
it youin the drawing-room ; and you 
opened it, and leaned your hand upon 
your head, sick-like, reading it. I 
never saw you read a letter so serious- 
like before. And says you to me, Miss, 
‘It’s all about Master Stanley; he 
is coming.’ And sure enough, here he 
was, quite unexpected, next morning.” 

“And was there no more?” asked 
Miss Lake. 

“No more, Miss. 
then.” 

“Tt ts odd,” said Miss Lake, with 
alittlelaugh. ‘“ Had you been think- 
ing of him lately ?” 

“ Not a bit, ma’am. 
when.” 

“ Well, it certainly is very odd.” 

At all events it had glanced upon a 
sensitive recollection unexpectedly. 
The kitchen was only a kitchen now ; 
and the young lady, on a sudden, 
looked thoughtful—perhaps a little 
sad. She rose ; and old Ms got 
up before her, with her scared, secret 
look, clothed in white,—the witch, 
whose word had changed all, and 
summoned round her those shapes, 
not very clear of limb or feature, 
which threw their indistinct shadows 
on the walls and faces round. 

“Light the candles in the drawing- 
room, Margery, and then, child, go 
to your bed,” said the young lady, 
awaking from an abstraction. “I 
don’t mind dreams, Tamar, nor for- 
tune-tellers—I’ve dreamed so many 
good dreams, and no good ever came 
of them. But talking of Stanley re- 
minds me of troubles and follies that 
I can’t help, or prevent. He has left 
the army, Tamar, and I don’t know 
what his plans are.” 

“Ah! poor child; he was always 
foolish and changeable, and a deal 
too innocent for those wicked officer- 
gentlemen ; and I’m glad he’s not 
among them any longer to learn bad 
ways from them—I am.” 

So, the drawing-room being pre- 
pared, Rachel bid Tamar and little 


I awoke just 


I don’t know 
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Margery good-night, and the sleepy 
little handmaid stumped off to her 
bed ; and white old Tamar, who had 
not spoken so much for a month be- 
fore, put on her solemn round spec- 
tacles, and by her dipt candle read 
her chapter in the ponderous bible 
she had thumbed so well, and her 
white lips told over the words as she 
read them in silence. 

Old Tamar, I always thought, had 
seen many untold things in her day, 
and some of her recollections trou- 
bled her, I dare say ; and she held 
her tongue, and knitted her white 
worsteds when she could sit quiet— 
which was most hours of the day; 
and now and then when evil remem- 
brances, maybe, gathered round her 
solitude, she warned them off with 
that book of power,—so that my re- 
collection of her is always the same 
white-clad, cadaverous old woman, 
with a pair of barnacles on her nose, 
and her look of secrecy and suffering 
turned on the large print of that worn 
volume, or else on the fumbling points 
of her knitting-needles. 

It was a small house, this Redman’s 
Farm, but very silent, for all that, 
when the day’s work was over; and 
very solemn, too, the look-out from 
the window among the colonnades of 
tall old trees, on the overshadowed 
earth, and through them into deepest 
darkness; the complaining of the 
lonely stream far down is the only 
sound in the still air. 

There was but one imperfect vista, 
looking down the glen, and this af- 
forded no distant view,—only a down- 
ward slant in the near woodland, and 
a denser back-ground of forest rising 
at the other side, and to-night mistily 
gilded by the yellow moonbeams, the 
moon herself unseen. 

Rachel had opened her window- 
shutters, as was her wont when the 
moon was up, and with her small 
white hands on the window-sash, 
looked into the wooded solitudes, lost 
in haunted darkness in every direc- 
tion but. one, and there massed in 
vaporous and discoloured foliage, 
hardly more distinct, or less solemn. 

“ Poor old Tamar says her prayers, 
and reads her bible ; 1 wish J could. 
How often I wish. it.. That good, sim- 
ple Vicar—how unlike his brother— 
is wiser, perhaps, than all the shrewd 
people that smile at him. He used 
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to talk to me; but I’ve lost that— 
yes,—I let him understand I did not 
care for it, and so that good influence 
is gone. from me—graceless creature. 
No one seemed to care, except poor 
old Tamar, whether I ever said a 
prayer, or heard any good thing ; and 
when [ was no more than ten years 
old, I refused to say my prayers for 
her. My poor father. Well, heaven 
help us all.” 

she stood in the same sad atti- 
tude, looking out upon the shadowy 
scene, in a forlorn reverie. 

Her interview with Dorcas re- 
mained on her memory like an odd, 
clear, half-horrible dream. What a 
dazzling prospect it opened for Stan- 
ley ;—what a dreadful one might it 
not prepare for Dorcas. What might 
not arise from suchasituation between 
Stanley and Mark Wylder, each in 
his way a worthy representative of 
the ill-conditioned and terrible race 
whose blood he inherited? Was this 
doomed house of Brandon never to 
know repose or fraternity ? 

Was it credible? Had it actually 
occurred; that strange confession of 
Dorcas Brandon’s? Could anything 


be imagines so mad—so unaccount- 


able. She reviewed Stanley in her 
mind’s eye. She was better acquaint- 
ed, perhaps, with his defects than his 
fascinations, and too familiar with 
both to appreciate at all their effect 
upon a stranger. 

“What can she see in him? There's 
nothing remarkable in Stanley, poor 
fellow, except his faults. There are 
much handsomer men than he, and 
many as amusing—and he with no 
estate.” 

She had heard of charms and phil- 
tres. How could she account for this 
desperate hallucination ? 

Rachel was overshadowed by a sort 
of fear to-night, and the low fever 
of an undefined and awful expecta- 
tion wasupon her. She turned from 
the window, intending to write two 
letters, which she had owed too long 
—young lady’s letters—for Miss Lake, 
like many of her sex, as I am told, 
had several little correspondences on 
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her hands ; and as she turned, with a 
start, she saw old Tamar standing in 
the door-way, looking at her. 

“Tamar !” 

“Yes, Miss Rachel.” 

“Why do you come so softly, Ta- 
mar! Do you know, you frightened 
me ?” 

“T thought I’d look in, Miss, be- 
fore I went to bed, just to see if you 
wanted anything.” , 

“No—nothing, thank you, dear 
Tamar.” 

“And I don’t think, Miss Rachel, 
you are quite well to-night, though 
you are so gay,—you’re pale, dear ; 
and there’s something on your mind. 
Don’t be thinking about Master Stan- 
ley ; he’s out of the army now, and 
I’m thankful for it ; and make your 
mind easy about him ; and would not 
it be better, dear, you went to your 
bed, you rise so early.” 

“Very true, good old Tamar, but 
to-night I must write a letter—not a 
long one, though—and I assure you, 
I’m quite well. Good-night, Tamar.” 

Tamar stood for a moment with 
her odd weird look upon her, and 
then bidding her good night, glided 
stiffly away, shutting the door. 

So Rachel sat down to her desk 
and began to write ; but she could not 
get into the spirit of her letter ; on the 
contrary, her mind wandered away, 
and she found herself listening, every 
now and then, and at last she fancied 
that old Tamar, about whom that 
dream, and herunexpected appearance 
at the door, had given her a sort of 
spectral feeling that night, was up and 
watching her; and the idea of this 
white sentinel outside her door, ex- 
cited her so unpleasantly, that she 
opened it, but found no Tamar there ; 
and then she revisited the kitchen, 
but that was empty too, and the fire 
takendown. And, finally, she passed 
into the old woman’s bed-chamber, 
whom she saw, her white head upon 
her pillow, dreaming again, perhaps. 
And so, softly closing her door, she 
left her to her queer visions and 
deathlike slumber. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


RACHEL LAKE SBES WONDERFUL THINGS BY MOONLIGHT FROM HER WINDOW. 


TuoucH Rachel was unfit for letter- 
writing, she was still more unfit for 
slumber. She leaned her temple on 


her hand, and her rich light hair half 
covered her fingers, and her amazing 
interview with Dorcas was again pre- 
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sent with her, and the same feeling of 
bewilderment. The suddenness and 
the nature of the disclosures were 
dreamlike and unreal, and the image 
of Dorcas remained impressed upon 
her sight; not like Dorcas, though 
the same, but something ghastly, 
wan, glittering, and terrible, like a 
priestess at a solitary sacrifice. 

It was late now, not far from one 
o’clock, and around her the terrible 
silence of a still night. All those 
small sounds lost in the hum of mid- 
day life, now came into relief—a tick- 
ing in the wainscot, a crack now and 
thenin the joining of the furniture, and 
occasionally the tap of a moth against 
the window pane from outside, sounds 
sharp and odd, which made her wish 
the stillness of the night were not so 
intense. 

As from her little table she looked 
listlessly through the window, she saw 
against the faint glow of the moon- 
light, the figure of a man who seized 
the paling and vaulted into the flower 
garden, and with a few swift, stum- 
bling strides over the flower-beds, he 
reached the window, and placing his 

ale face close to the glass, she saw 
nis eyes glittering through it; he 
tapped—or rather beat on the pane 
with his fingers—and at the same 
time he said, repeatedly : “ Let me in ; 
let me in.” 

Her first impression, when she saw 
this person cross the little fence at 
the road side was, that Mark Wylder 
wastheman. But she was mistaken; 
the face and figure were Stanley 
Lake’s. 

She would have screamed in the 
extremity of her terror, but that 
her voice for some seconds totally 
failed her ; and recognising her bro- 
ther, though like Rhoda, in holy writ, 
she doubted whether it was not his 
angel, she rose up, and with an awful 
ejaculation, she approached the win- 
dow. 

“Let me in, Radie ; d—— you, let 
me in,” he repeated, drumming inces- 
santly on the glass. There was no 
trace now of his sleepy, jeering way. 
Rachel saw that something was very 
wrong, and beckoned him toward 
the porch in silence, and having re- 
moved the slender fastenings of the 
door, it opened, and he entered in 
a rush of damp night air. She took 
him by the hand, and he shook hers 
mechanically, like a man rescued 





from shipwreck, wildly, and plainly 
not recollecting himself well. 

“Stanley, dear, what’s the matter, 
in heaven’s name ?” she whispered, 
so soon as she had got him into her 
little drawing-room. 

“He has done it; d—— him, he 
has done it,” gasped Stanley Lake. 

He looked in her face with a glazed 
and ashy stare. His hat remained on 
his head, overshadowing his pale and 
heated face ; and his boots were soiled 
with clay, and his wrapping coat 
marked, here and there, with the 
green of the stems and branches of 
trees, through which he had made 
his way. 

“T see, Stanley, you’ve hada scene 
with Mark Wylder ; I warned you ot 
your danger—you have had the worst 
of it.” 

“T spoke tohim. He took a course 
T did not expect. I’m not well.” 

“'You’ve broken your promise. I 
see you have used me. How base; 
how stupid!” 

“How could I tell he was such a 
fiend ?” 

“T told you how it would be. He 
has frightened you,” said Rachel, her- 
self frightened. 

“ D—— him; I wish I had done 
as you said. I wish I had never 
come here. Give me a glass of wine. 
He has ruined me.” 

“You cruel, wretched creature !” 
said Rachel, now convinced that he had 
compromised her as he threatened. 

“Yes, I was wrong; I’m sorry; 
things have turned out different. 
Who’s that?” said Lake, grasping her 
wrist. 

“ Who—where—Mark Wylder ?” 

“No; it’s nothing, I believe.” 

“Where is he? Where have you 
left him?” 

“Up there, at the pathway, near 
the stone steps.” 

“ Waiting there ?”’ 

“Well, yes; and I don’t think Pll 
go back, Radie.” 

“You shall go back, sir, and carry 
my message ; or, no, I could not trust 
you. I'll go with you and see him, 
and disabuse him. How could you— 
how could you, Stanley ?” 

“Tt was a mistake, altogether ; I’m 
sorry, but I could not tell there was 
such a devil on the earth.” 

“Yes, I told you so. He has 
frightened you,” said Rachel. 

“He has, maybe. At any rate, I 
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was a fool, and I think I’m ruined; 
and I’m afraid, Rachel, you'll be in- 
convenienced too.” 

“Yes, you have made him savage 
and brutal; and between you, I shall be 
called in question, you wretched 
fool!” 

Stanley was taking these hard terms 
very meekly for a savage young cox- 
comb like him. Perhaps they bore 
no very distinct meaning just then to 
his mind. Perhaps it was preoccu- 
pied with more exciting ideas ; or, it 
may be, his agitation and fear cried 
“amen” to thereproach ; at all events, 
he only said, in a pettish but depre- 
catory sort of way— 

“Well, where’s the good of scold- 
ing ; how can I help it now? 

‘“*What’s your quarrel ; why does 
he wait for you there ; why has he 
sent you here? It must concern me, 
sir, and I insist on hearing it all.” 

“So you shall, Radie; only have 
patience—just a minute—and give me 
a little wine or water—anything.” 

“There is the key. There’s some 
wine in the press, I think.” 

He tried to open it, but his hand 
shook. He saw his sister look at 
him, and he flung the keys on the 
table rather savagely, with, I dare 
say, a curse between his teeth.” 

There was running all this time in 
Rachel’s mind, and had been almost 
since the first menacing mention of 
Wylder’s name by her brother, an in- 
distinct remembrance of something 
unpleasant or horrible. It may have 
been mere fancy, or it may have re- 
ferred to something long ago imper- 
fectly heard. It was a spectre of 
mist, that evaporated before she could 
fix her eyes on it, but was always 
near her elbow. 

Rachel took the key with a faint 
gleam of scorn on herface, and brought 
out the wine in silence. 

He took a tall-stemmed Venetian 
glass that stood upon the cabinet, an 
antique decoration, and filled it with 
sherry—a strange revival of old ser- 
vice! How long was it since lips 
had touched its brim before, and 
whose? Lovers’, maybe, and how? 
How long since that cold crystal had 
glowed with the ripples of wine ? 
This, at all events, was its last ser- 
vice. It is an old legend of the 
Venetian glass—its shivering at touch 
of poison ; and there are those of 
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whom it is said, “the poison of asps 
is under their lips.” 

“ What’s that !” ejaculated Rachel, 
with a sudden shriek—that sup- 
pressed shriek, so expressive and 
ghastly, that you, perhaps, have once 
heard in your life—and her very lips 
grew white. 

“Hollo!” cried Lake. He was 
standing with his back to the win- 
dow, and sprang forward, as pale as 
she, and grasped her, with a white 
leer that she never forgot, over his 
shoulder, and the Venice glass was 
shivered on the ground. 

“ Who’s there ?” he whispered. 

And Rachel, ina whisper, ejaculated 
the awful name that must not be 
taken in vain. 

She sat down. She was looking 
at him with a wild, stern stare, 
straight in the face, and he still hold- 
ing her arm, and close to her. 

“T see it all now,” she whispered. 

“ Who—what—what is it?” said 
he. 

“T could not have fancied that,” 
she whispered, with a gasp. 

Stanley looked round him with pale 
and sharpened features. 

“What the devil is it? If that 
scoundrel had come to kill us 
could not ery out louder,” he whis- 
pered, with an oath. “Do you want 
to wake your people up ?” 

“Oh! Stanley,’ she repeated, in 
a changed and horror-stricken way, 
“ What a fool I’ve been. I see it at 
last ; I see it all now,” and she waved 
her white hands together very slowly 
towards him, as mesmerisers move 
theirs. 

There was a silence of some seconds, 
and his yellow ferine gaze met hers 
strangely. “ You were always a sharp 
girl, Radie, and I think you do see 
it,” he said at last, very quietly. 

“The witness—the witness—the 
dreadful witness !” she repeated. 

“Tl show you, though, it’s not so 
bad as you fancy. I’m sorry I did 
not take your advice ; but how, I say. 
could I know he was such a devil. I 
must go back to him. I only came 
down to tell you, because Radie, you 
know you proposed it yourself; you 
must come, too—you must, Radie.” 

“Oh, Stanley, Stanley, Stanley !” 

“Why, d—— it, it can’t be helped 
now ; can it ?” said he, with a peevish 
malignity. But she wasright ; there 
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was something of the paltroon in him, 
and he was trembling. 

“Why could you not leave me in 
peace, Stanley ? 

“T can’t go without you, Rachel. 
I won’t ; and if we don’t we're both 
ruined,” he said, with a bleak oath. 

“ Yes, Stanley, I knew you were a 
coward,” she replied, fiercely and 
wildly. 

“You're always calling names, d— 
you; do.as youlike. I care lessthan 
you think how it goes.” 

“No, Stanley ; you know me too 
well. Ah, ha! No, you shan’t be lost 
if I can help it.” hel shook her 
head as she spoke, with a bittersmile 
and a dreadful sigh. 

Then they whispered together for 
three or four minutes, and Rachel 
clasped her jewelled fingers tight 
across her forehead, quite wildly, for 
a minute. 

“ You'll come, then?” said Stanley. 

She made no answer, and he re- 
peated the question. 

By this time she was standing ; and 
without answering, she began me- 
chanically to get on her cloak and hat. 

“ You must drink some wine first ; 
he may frighten you, perhaps. You 
must take it, Rachel, or P’ll not go.” 

Stanley Lake was swearing, in his 
low tones, like a swell-mobsman to- 
night, 

achel seemed to have made up 
her mind to submit passively to what- 
ever he required. Perhaps, indeed, 
she thought there was wisdom in his 
advice. Atallevents she drank some 
wine. 
Rachel Lake was one of. those 
women who never lose their presence 
of mind, even under violent agitation, 
for long, and who generally, even 
when highly excited, see and do in- 
stinctively, and with decision, what is 
best to be done ; and now, with di- 
lated eyes and a face of death, she 
walked with noiseless steps into the 
kitchen, listened there fora moment, 
then stole lightly to. the servants’ 
sleeping-room, and listened there at 
the door, and lastly looked in, and 
satisfied herself that both were still 
sleeping. Then as cautiously and 
swiftly she returned to her drawing- 
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room, and closed the window shutters 
and drew the curtain, and signalling 
to her brother, they went noiselessly 
forth into the solemn night, closing 
the hall-door, and through the little 
garden, at the outer gate of which 
they paused. 

“TI don’t know, Rachel—I don’t 
like it—I’m not fit for it. Go back 
again—go in and lock your door— 
we'll not go to him—yow need not, 
you know. He may stay where he is 
—let him—T’ll not return. I'll see 
him no more. I'll get away. I'll 
consult Larkin—shall I? Though 
that won’t do—he’s in Wylder’s in- 
terest—curse him. What had I best 
do? I’m not equal to it.” 

“We must go, Stanley. You said 
right just now ; be resolute—we are 
both ruined unless we go. You have 
—— it to that— you must come.” 

“1T'm not fit for it, I tell you—I’m 
not. You were right; Radie—I’m 
not equal to a business of this sort, 
and I won’t expose you to such a 
scene. You've not equal to it either, 
I think,” and Lake leaned ‘on the 
paling. 

“Don’t mind) me—you haven’t 
much hitherto. Go or stay, ’mequally 
ruined now, but not equally disgraced ; 
and go we must, for it is your only 
chance of escape. Come, Stanley— 
for shame !” 

In a few minutes more they were 
walking in deep darkness and silence, 
side by side, along the path which, 
diverging from the mill-road, pene- 
trates the coppice of that sequestered 
gorge, along the bottom of which flows 
a tributary brook that finds its way a 
little lower down into the mill-stream. 
This deep gully in character a good 
deal resembles Redman’s Glen, into 
which it passes, being fully as deep, 
and wooded to the summit at both 
sides, but much steeper and narrower, 
and therefore many shades darker. 

They had now reached those rude 
stone steps, some ten or fifteen in 
number, which conduct the narrow 
footpath up a particularly steep accli- 
vity, and here Lake lost courage 
again, for they distinctly heard the 
footsteps that paced the platform 
above. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


MARK WYLDER'S SLAVE. 


NEARLY two hours had passed before 
they returned. As they did so, Ra- 
chel Lake went swiftly and silently 
before her brother. The moon had 
gone down, and the glen was darker 
than ever. Noiselessly they re-en- 
tered the little hall of Redman’s 
Farm. The candles were still burn- 
ing in the sitting-room, and the light 
was dazzling after the profound dark- 
nessin which they had been for so long. 

Captain Lake did not look at all 
like a London dandy now. His dress 
was confoundedly draggled ; the con- 
ventional countenance, too, was want- 
ing. There was a very natural sava- 
gery and dejection there, and a wild 
leer in his yellow eyes. 

Rachel sat down; no living woman 
ever showed a paler face, and she 
stared with a look that was sharp and 
stern, upon the wainscot before her. 

For some minutes they were silent; 
and suddenly, with an exceeding bit- 
ter cry, she stood up, close to him, seiz- 


ing him in her tiny hands by the collar, 
and with wide, wild eyes gazing into 
his, she said :— 

“ See what you’ve brought me to— 
wretch, wretch, wretch !” 

And she shook him with violence 


as she spoke. It was wonderful how 
that fair young face could look so 
terrible. ' 

“There, Radie, there,” said Lake, 
disengaging her fingers. “ You’re a 
little hysterical, that’s all. It will be 
over in a minute; but don’t make a 
row. You’rea good girl, Radie. For 
heaven’s sake don’t spoil all by folly 
now.” 

He was overawed and deprecatory. 

“ A slave; only think—aslave! Oh 
frightful, frightful! Is ita dream? It 
must—it must be. Oh, frightful, fright- 
ful! Stanley,Stanley, it would be mercy 
to kill me,” she broke out again. 

“ Now, Radie, listen to reason, and 
don’t make a noise; you know we 
agreed, you must go, and Z can’t go 
with you.” 

Lake was cooler by this time, and 
his sister more excited than before 
they went out. 

“T used to be brave ; my courage I 
think is gone; but who'd have ima- 
gined what’s before me ?” 


Stanley walked to the window and 
opened the shutter a little. He for- 
got how dark it was. The moon had 
gone down. He looked at his watch, 
and then at Rachel. She was sitting, 
and in no calmer state ; serene enough 
in attitude, but the terribly wild look 
was unchanged. He looked at his 
watch again, and held it to his ear, 
and consulted it once more before he 
placed the tiny gold disk again in his 
pocket. 

“This won’t do,” he muttered. 

With one of the candles in his hand 
he went out and made a hurried, 
peeping exploration, and soon, for the 
rooms were quickly counted in Red- 
man’s Farm, he found her chamber, 
small, neat, simplex munditiis. Bright 
and natty were the chintz curtains, 
and the little toilet set out, not in- 
elegantly, and her pet piping-goldfinch 
asleep on his perch, with his bit of 
sugar between the wires of his cage; 
her pillow so white and unpressed, 
with its little edging of lace. Were 
slumbers sweet as of old ever to know 
it more?’ What dreams were hence- 
forward to haunt it? Shadows were 
standing about that lonely bed al- 
ready. I don’t know whether Stanley 
Lake felt anything of this, being very 
decidedly of the earth earthy. But 
there are times when men are 
translated from their natures, and 
forced to be romantic and super- 
stitious. 

When he came back to the draw- 
ing-room, a toilet bottle of eau de 
cologne in his hand, with her lace 
handkerchief he bathed her temples 
and forehead. There was nothin 
very brotherly in his look as he veld 
into her pale, sharp features, during 
the process. It was the dark an 
eer scrutiny of a familiar of the 

oly Office, bringing a victim back to 
consciousness. 

She was quickly better. 

“There, don’t mind me,” she said 
sharply; and getting up she looked 
down at her dress‘and thin shoes, and 
seeming to recollect herself, she took 
the candle he had just set down, and 
went swiftly to her room. 

Gliding without noise from 
to place, she packed a small 


lace 
lack 
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leather bag with a few necessary 
articles. Then changed her dress 
quickly, put on walking boots, a close 
bonnet and thick veil, and taking her 
purse, she counted over its contents, 
and then standing in the midst of the 
room looked round it with a great 
sigh, and a strange look, as if it was 
all new to her. And she threw back 
her veil, and going hurriedly to the 
toilet, mechanically surveyed herself 
in the glass. And she looked fixedly 
on the pale features presented to her, 
and said— 

“ Rachel Lake, Rachel Lake ! what 
are you now ?” 

And so, with knitted brows and di- 
lated eyes, and stern lips, a cadaveric 
gaze was returned on her from the 
mirror. 

A few minutes later her brother put 
his head in at the door and asked— 

“Will you come with me now, 
Radie, or do you prefer to wait here?” 

“Tl stay here—that is, in the 
drawing-room,” she answered, and the 
face was withdrawn. 

In the little hall Stanley looked 
again at his watch, and getting quietly 
out, went swiftly through the tiny 
garden, and once upon the Mill-road, 
ran at a rapid pace down towards the 
town. 

The long street of Gylingden 
stretched dim and silent before 
him. Slumber brooded over the little 
town, and his steps sounded sharp 
and hollow among the houses. He 
slackened his pace, and tapped sharply 
at the little window of that modest 

ost-office, at which the young ladies 
in the pony carriage had pulled up the 
day before, and within which Luke 
Waggot was wont to sleep in a sort 
of wooden box that folded-up and 
appeared to be a chest of drawers all 
day. Luke took care of Mr. Larkin’s 
dogs, and groomed Mr. Wylder's 
horse, and “cleaned up” his dog-cart, 
for Mark being close about money, 
and finding that the thing was to ‘be 
done more cheaply that way, put up 
his horse and dog-cart in the post- 
office premises, and so evaded the 
livery charges of the Brandon Arms. 

But Luke was not there; and Cap- 
tain Lake recollecting his habits and 
his haunt, hurried on to the Silver 
Lion, which has its gable towards 
the common, only about a hundred 
steps away, for distances are not great 
in Gylingden. Here were the flow 


of soul and of stout, long pipes, long 
yarns, and tolerably long credits; and 
the humble scapegraces of the town 
resorted thither for the pleasures of a 
club-life, and often revelled deep into 
the small hours of the morning. 

So Luke came forth. 

“ D—-- it, where’s the note ?” said 
the Captain, rumaging uneasily in his 
pockets. 

“You know me—eh ?” 

“Captain Lake. Yes, sir.” 

“ Well—oh ! here it is.” 

It was a scrap pencilled on the 
back of a letter— 

“Luke Waccot,—Put the horse 
to and drive the dog-cart to the White 
House. Look out for me there. We 
must catch the up mail train at 
Dollington. Be lively. If Captain 
Lake chooses to drive you need not 
come. 

“M. WY per.” 

“Tl drive,” said Captain Lake. 
“ Lose no time and I’Jl give you half- 
a-crown.” 

Luke stuck on his greasy wide- 
awake, and in a few minutes more the 
dog-cart was trundled out into thelane, 
and the horse harnessed, went be- 
tween the shafts with that wonderful 
cheerfulness with which they bear to 
be called up under startling circum- 
stances at unseasonable hours. 

“ Easily earned, Luke,” said Cap- 
tain Lake, in his soft tones. 

The Captain had buttoned the 
collar of his loose coat across his face, 
and it was dark beside. But Luke 
knew his peculiar smile,and presumed 
it; so he grinned facetiously as he put 
the coin in his breeches pocket, and 
thanked him ; andin canis minute, 
the Captain, with a lighted cigar be- 
tween his lips, mounted to the seat, 
took the reins, the horse bounded off, 
and away rattled the light convey- 
ance, sparks flying from the road, at 
a devil of a pace, down the deserted 
street of Gylingden, and quickly 
melted in darkness. 

That night a spectre stood by old 
Tamar’s bedside, inshape of her young 
mistress, and shook her by the shoul- 
der, and stooping, said sternly, close 
in her face— 

“Tamar, I’m going away—only for 
a few days; and mind this—I’d 
rather be dead than any creature 
living should know it. Little Mar- 
gery must not suspect—you’ll manage 
that. Here’s the ~ of my bed-room 
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—say I’m sick—and you must go in 
and out, and bring tea and drinks, 
and talk and whisper a little, you 
understand, as you might with a sick 
person, and keep the shutters closed ; 
and if Miss Brandon sends to ask me 
to the Hall, say ve a headache, and 
fear Ican’t go. You understand me 
clearly, Tamar?” 

“Yes, Miss Radie,” answered old 
Tamar, wonder-stricken, with a 
strange expression of fear in her face. 

“ And listen,” she continued, “you 
must go into my room, and bring the 
message back, as if from me, with my 
love to Miss Brandon; and if she or the 
Vicar’s lady should call to see me, 
always say I’m asleep and a little 
better. You see exactly what I 
mean ?” 

“Yes, Miss,’ answered Tamar, 
whose eyes were fixed, with a sort of 
fascination, full on those of her mis- 
tress. 

“Tf Master Stanley should call, he 
is to do just as he pleases. You used 
to be accurate, Tamar ; may I depend 
upon you ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, certainly.” 

“Tf I thought you'd fail me now, 
Tamar, I should never come back. 
Good night, Tamar. There—don’t 
bless me. Good night.” 

When the light wheels of the dog- 
cart gritted on the Mill-road before 
the little garden gate of Redman’s 
Farm, the tall slender figure of Rachel 
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Lake was dimly visible, standing 
cloaked and waiting by it. Silently 
she handed her little black leather 
bag to her brother, and then there 
was a pause. He stretched his hand 
to help her up. 

In a tone that was icy and bitter, 
she said— 

“To save myself I would not do it. 
You deserve no love from me—you’ve 
showed me none—never, Stanley ; and 
yet I'm going to give the most des- 
perate proof of love that ever sister 
gave—all for your sake ; and it’s 
guilt, guilt, but my fate, and I'll go, 
_ you'll never thank me ; that’s 
all. 

In a moment more she sat beside 
him ; and silent asthe dead in Charon’s 
boat, away they glided toward the 
White House which lay upon the high 
road to Dollington. 

The sleepy clerk that night in the 
Dollington station stamped two first- 
class tickets for London, one of which 
was for a gentleman, the other for a 
cloaked lady, with a very thick veil, 
whostood outside on the platform; and 
almost immediately after the scream 
of the engine was heard piercing the 
deep cutting, and the Cyclopean red 
lamps glared nearer and nearer, and 
the palpitating monster, so stupen- 
dous and so docile, came smoothly to 
a stand-still before the trellis-work 
and hollyhocks of that pretty station. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE TARN IN THE PARK, 


Next morning Stanley Lake, at 
breakfast with the lawyer, said— 


“ A pretty room this is. That bow 
window is worth all the pictures in 
Brandon. To my eye there is no 
scenery so sweet as this, at least to 
breakfast by. I don’t love your 
crags and peaks and sombre gran- 
deur, nor yet the fat, flat luxuriance 
of our other counties. These undu- 
lations, and all that splendid timber, 
and the glorious ruins on that hillock 
over there! Howmany beautifulruins 
that picturesque old fellow Cromwell 
has left us.” 

“You don’t eat your breakfast, 
though,” said the attorney, with a 
charming smile of reproach. 

“ Ah, thank you ; I’m a bad break- 


faster ; thatis,” said Stanley, recollect- 
ing that he had made some very 
handsome meals at the same table, 
“when I smoke so late as I did last 
night.” 

“You drove Mr. Wylder to Dol- 
lington ?” 

“Yes ; he’s gone to town, he says 
—yes, the mail train—to get some 
diamonds he ordered for Miss Bran- 
don—a present—that ought to have 
came the day before yesterday. He 
says they’ll never have them in time 
unless he goes and blows them up. 
Are you in his secrets at all?” 

“Something in his confidence, I 
should hope,” said Mr. Larkin, in 
rather a lofty and reserved way. 

“Oh, yes—of course—in serious 
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matters; but I meant other things. 
You know he has been a little bit 
wild; and ladies, you know, ladies 
will be troublesome sometimes; and 
tosay truth,I don’t think the diamonds 
have much to say to it.” 

“Oh !—hem !—well, you know, 7’m 
not exactly the confidant Mr. Wylder 
would choose, I suspect, in a case of 
that very painful, and, I will say, 
immoral character—I rather think— 
indeed, I hope not.” 

“No, of course—I dare say—but I 
just fancied he might want a hint 
about the law of the matter,” 

The gracious attorney glanced at 
his guest with a thoroughly business- 
like and searching eye. 

“You don’t think there’s any really 
serious annoyance—you don’t know 
the party?” said he, 

“+? oh, dear, no. Wylder has 
always been very close with me, He 
told me nothing. Ifhe had, of course, 
I should not have mentioned it. I 
only conjecture, for he really did seem 
to have a great deal more on his mind; 
and he kept me walking back and 
forward, near the Mill-road, a pre- 
cious long time. And I really think 


once or twice he was going to tell 
me.” 

“Oh! you think then, Mr. Lake, 
there may be some serious—a—a— 
well, I should hope not—I do most 
earnestly trust not.” This was said 
with upturned eyes and much unc- 


tion. “ But do you happen, Captain 
Lake, to know of any of those unfor- 
tunate, those miserable connexions 
which young gentlemen of fashion— 
eh? It’s very sad. Stillit often needs, 
as you say, professional advice © to 
solve such difficulties—it is very sad— 
oh! is not it sad?” 

“Pray, don’t let it affect your 
spirits,” said Lake, who was leaning 
back in his chair, and looking on. the 
carpet, about a yatd before his lack- 
ered boots, in his usual sly way. . “I 
may be quite mistaken, you know, 
but I wished you to understand— 


having soriie little experience of the ° 


world, I’d be only too happy to be of 
any use, if you thought my diplomacy 
could help poor V qider out of his 
trouble—that is, if there really is any. 
But you don’t know?” 

“No,” said Mr, Larkin, thought- 
fully; and thoughtful he continued 
for a minute or two, screwing his lips 
gently, as was his wont, while ruminat- 
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ing, his. long head motionless, the 
nails of his Jong and somewhat large 
hand tapping on the arm of his chair, 
with a sharp glance now and then at 
the unreadable visage of the cavalry 
officer. It was evident his mind was 
working, and nothing was’ heard’ in 
the room for a minute but the tapping 
of his nails on the chair, like a death- 
watch. 

“No,” said Mr. Larkin again, “P’m 
not suspicious—naturally too much 
the reverse, I fear; but it certainly 
does look odd, Did he tell the family 
at Brandon?” 

“Certainly not that T heard. He 
may have mentioned it.. But I started 
with him, and we walked together, 
under the impression that he was go- 
ing,asusual, to the Inn,the—what dye 
call it?—Brandon Arms ; and it was a 
sudden thonght—now.I think of it— 
for he took no luggage, though to be 
sure I dare say he has got clothes and 
things in town.” 

“And when does he return?” 

“Ina day or two, at furthest,” he 
said. 

“T wonder what they'll think of it 
at Brandon?” said the Attorney, with 
a cavernous grin of sly inquiry. at lis 
companion, which, Feohttectin his 
character, he softened into a,sad ‘sort 
of smile, and added—“No harm, I 
date say; and, after all, you know, 
why should there—any man may, have 
business; and, indeed, it is very likely, 
after all, that he really went about 
the jewels. Men are too hagty, to 
judge one another, my dear sir ; ‘cha- 
rity, let us remember, thinketh no 
evil.” 

“ By-the-by,” ‘said Lake, rather 
briskly for him, rummaging his pock- 
ets, “I’m glad T remembered hé gave 
me & little note to Chelford. Are any 
of your people going to Brandon this 
morning ?” 

“TIl send it,” said’ the Lawyer, 
eyeing the little pencilled note wist- 
fully, which Lake presented between 
two. fingers, 

Yes, itisto Lord Ghelford,” said the 
Attorney, with a grand sort.of\suavity 
—he liked: lords—placing it, after a 
scrutiny, in his waistcoat pocket. 

“Don’t you think it had best go at 
once (—there may he something re- 
quiring an answer, and your post 
leaves, doesn’t it, at twelve ?” 

“Oh! an answer, is there?” said 


Mr. Larkin, drawing it from his 
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pocket, and looking at it again with a 
perceptible curiosity. 

“T really can’t say, not having read 
it, but there may,” said Captain Lake, 
who was now and then a little im- 

ertinent, just to keep Mr. Larkin in 
iis place, and perhaps to hint that he 
understood him. 

“ Read it! Oh, my dear sir, my dear 
Captain Lake, how could, you—but, 
oh! no—youcould not suppose I meant 
such an idea—oh, dear—-no, no, You 
and T have our notions about what’s 
gentlemanlike and professional—a— 
and gentlemanlike, as I say—Heaven 
forbid!” 

“Quite so!” said Captain Lake, 


gentry 
“Though all the world does not 
think with us, 7 can tell you, things 
come beforetis inour profession, Oh, 
ho! ho’” and Mr, Larkin lifted up his 
ink eyes and long hands, and shook 
hn long head, with a melancholy smile 
and a sigh like a,shudder. 

When at the later breakfast, up at 
Brandon, that’ irregular pencilled 
scroll, reached Lord Chelford’s hand. 
He said, as, he glanced on the direc- 


tion— 
- THe Mark Wylder’s ; what does 


“So Mark’s gone to town,” he said ; 
“but he'll be back again on Saturday, 
and in the meantime desires me to 
lay his. heart. at your fect, Dorcas. 
Will you read the note?” 

“No,” said Dorcas, quietly. 

Lady Chelford extended her long, 
sbrivelléd fingers, on which glim- 
mered many rich rings, and made a 
little nod to,her son, who gave it to 
her, with a smile. -Holding her 
glasses to her eyes, the note at a dis- 
Pace and her head rather back, she 
said— ’ 

“Tt is not a pretty billet,” and she 
read inaslow and grim way :— 


“DearOnetrorD--I’mcalledup to 
London just for'a day, No lark, but 
honest business. I'll returnon Satur- 
day; and tell Dorcas, with dozens of 
loves, I would write to her, but liave 
not a minute for the'train. 

“Yours, &«., 
MJ WyLpEr.” 
“No; it isnot pretty,” repeated the 
old lady; and, indeed, in no sense Was 
it. Before luncheon Captain Lake 


arrived. % 
“So Wylder has run up to town, 
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I said,.so soon as we had shaken 
hands in the hall. 

“Yes; Z drove him to*Dollington 
last night; we just caught the up 
train.” 

“He says he'll be back again on 
Saturday,” I said. 

“Saturday, is it? He seemed to 
think—yes—it would be only a day or 
so. Some jewels, I think, for Dorcas, 
He did not say distinctly ; I only con- 
jecture. Lady Chelford and Miss 

randon, I suppose, in the drawing- 
room?” 

So to the drawing-room he passed 
on. 
“ How is Rachel? how is your sis- 
ter, Captain Lake, have you seen her 
to-day }” asked old Lady Chelford, 
rather benignantly.. She chose to be 
gracious to,the Lakes. 

“Only for a moment thank you. 
She has one of her miserable head- 
aches, poor thing ; but she’ll be better, 
she says, in the afternoon, and hopes 
to come up here to see you and Miss 
Brandon, this evening.” 

Lord Chelford and I hada pleasant 
walk that day to the ruins of Willer- 
ton Castle. I find in my diary a note— 
“Chelford tells me it is written in old 
surveys, Wylderton, and was one of 
the houses of the Wylders. What con- 
siderable people those Wylders were, 
and what an,antique stock.” 

After this he wished to make a 
visit to the vicar, and so we parted 
company. I got into Brandon Park 
by the pretty gate near Latham. 

It was a walk of nearly three miles 
across the park from this point to the 
Hall, and the slopes and hollows of 
this noble, undulating plain, came 
out grandly in the long shadows and 
slanting beams of evening. That 
yellow, level light has, in my mind, 
something uudefinably glorious and 
melancholy, such 4s to make almost 
any scenery interesting, and my soli- 
tary walk was delightful. 

Péople must love and sympathise 
very thoroughly, I think, to enjoy 
natural scenery together. Generally 
it is one of the few spectacles best 
seen alone. The silence that super- 
venes is indicative of the solitary 
eharacter of the enjoyment. It isa 

oem and a reverie. I was quite 

apy Strid in the amber light and 
soft, long shadows, among the ferns, 
the copsewood, and the grand old 
clumps of timber, exploring the un- 
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dulations, and the wild nooks and 
hollows which have each their cir- 
cumscribed and sylvan charm ; a won- 
derful interest those little park-like 
broken dells have always had for me; 
dotted with straggling birch and oak, 
and here and there a hoary ash tree, 
with a grand and melancholy grace, 
dreaming among the songs of wild 
birds, in their native solitudes, and 
the brown leaves tipped with golden 
light, all breathing something of old- 
world romance—the poetry of by- 
gone loveand adventure—and stirring 
undefinable and delightful emotions 
that mingle unreality with sense, a 
music of the eye and spirit. 

After many devious wanderings, I 
found, under shelter of a wonderful 
little hollow, in which lay, dim and 
still, a tarn, reflecting the stems of 
the trees that rose from its edge, in a 
way so clear and beautiful, that, with 
a smile and a sigh, I sat myself 
down upon a rock among the ferns, 
and fell into a reverie. 

The image of Dorcas rose before 
me. There is a strange mystery and 
power in the apathetic, and in that un- 
affected carelessness, even defiance of 
opinion and criticism, which I hadseen 
here for the first time, so beautifully 
embodied. I was quite sure she both 
thought and felt, and could talk, too, 
if she chose it. What tremendous self- 
reliance and disdain must form the 
basis of a female character, which 
accepted misapprehension and depre- 
ciation with an indifference so genuine 
as to scorn even the trifling exertion 
of disclosing its powers. 

She could not possibly care for 
Wylder, any more than he cared for 
her. That odd look I detected in 
the mirror—what did it mean? and 
Wylder’s confusion about Captain 
Lake—what was that? I could not 
comprehend the situation that was 
forming. There were <a pe 
but their interpretations I could not 
divine. I went over Wylder’s history 
in my mind, and Captain Lake’s—all 
I could recollect of it—but could find 
no clue, and that horrible visitation 
or vision! what was it ? 

This latter image had just glided 
in and taken its place in my waking 
dream, when I thought I saw re- 
flected in the pool at my feet, the 
shape and face which I never could 
forget, of the white, long-chinned old 
man. 
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For a second I was unable, I think, 
to lift my eyes from the water which 
presented this cadaverous image. 

But the figure began to move, and 
I raised my eyes, and saw it retreat, 
with a limping gait, into the thick 
copse before me, in the shadow of 
which it stopped and turned stiffly 
round, and looked on me with a mali- 
cious and horrible countenance, and 
then withdrew. 

It is all very fine laughing at me 
and my fancies. Ido not think there 
are many men who in my situation 
would have felt very differently. I 
recovered myself; I shouted lustily 
after him to stay, and then in a sort 
of half-frightened rage, I pursued 
him ; but I had to get round the pool, 
a considerable circuit, I could not tell 
which way he had turned on getting 
into the thicket ; and it was now dusk, 
the sun having gone down during my 
reverie. So I stopped a little way in 
the copsewood, which was growing 
quite dark, and I shouted there again, 
peeping under the branches, and felt 
queer and much relieved that nothing 
answered or appeared. 

Looking round me, in a sort of 
dream, I remembered suddenly what 
Wylder had told me of old Lorne 
Brandon, to whose portrait this inex- 
plicable phantom bore so powerful a 
resemblance. He was suspected of 
having murdered his own son, at the 
edge of atarnin the park. JZ'his tarn 
maybe—and with the thought the 
water looked blacker—and a deeper 
and colder shadow gathered over the 
ominous hollow in which I stood, and 
the rustling in the withered leaves 
sounded angrily. 

I got up as quickly as might be to 
the high grounds and comparative 
light, and waited there for a while, 
and watched for the emergence of the 
figure. But it did not appear; and 
shade after shade was spreading cold 
and solemn over the landscape, and 
having a good way to walk, I began 
to stride briskly lous the slopes and 
hollows, in the chill twilight, now 
and then looking into vacancy, over 
my shoulder. 

This little adventure, and the deep- 
ening twilight, helped to sadden my 
homeward walk ; and when at last the 
dusky outline of the Hall rose before 
me, it wore a sort of haunted aspect. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


CAPTAIN LAKE TAKES AN EVENING STROLL ABOUT GYLINGDEN, 


Acatn I had serious thoughts of re- 
moving my person and effects to the 
Brandon Arms. I could not quite 
believe I had seenaghost ; but neither 
was I quite satisfied that the thing 
wasaltogether canny. The apparition, 
whatever it was, seemed to persecute 
me with a mysterious obstinacy ; and 
I felt a natural desire to escape from 
the house which was plagued with its 
presence. 

At the same time I had an odd sort 
of reluctance to mention the subject 
to my entertainers. The thing itself 
was a ghostly slur upon the house, 
and to run away, a reproach to my 
manhood; and, he ag writing now 
at a distance, andin the spirit of his- 
tory, I suspect the interest which 
beauty always excites, had a great 
deal to do with my resolve to hold my 
ground; and, I dare say, notwithstand- 
ing my other reasons, had the ladies 
at the Hall been all either old or 
plain, I would have made good my 
retreat to the village hotel. 

As it was, however, I was resolved 
to maintain my position. But that 
evening was streaked with a tinge of 
horror, and I more silent and dzstrait 
than usual. 

The absence of an accustomed face, 
even though the owner be nothing 
very remarkable, is always felt ; and 
Wylder was missed, though, sooth to 
say, not very much regretted. For 
the first time we were really a small 

yarty. Miss Lake was not there. 
The gallant Captain, her brother, was 
alsoabsent. The Vicar, and his good 
little wife, were at Naunton that 
evening to hear a missionary recount 
his adventures and experiences in 
Japan, and none of the neighbours 
had been called in to fill the empty 
chairs, 

Dorcas Brandon did not contribute 
much to the talk; neither, in truth, 
did I. Old Lady Chelford occasion- 
ally dozed and nodded sternly after 
tea, waking up and eyeing peste 
grimly, as though inquiring whether 
anyone presumed to suspect her lady- 
ship of having been asleep. 

helford, I recollect, took a book, 
and read to us now and then, a snatch 
of poetry—I forget what. M. y book— 


except when I was thinking of the 
tarn and that stark apparition I so 
hated—was Miss Brandon’s exquisite 
and mysterious face. 

That young lady was leaning back 
in her great oak chair, in which she 
looked like the heroine of some sad and 
gorgeous romance of the old civil 
wars of England, and directing a 
gaze of contemplative and haughty 
curiosity upon the old lady, who was 
unconscious of the daring profana- 
tion. 
All on a sudden Dorcas Brandon 
said— 

“ And pray what do you think of 
marriage, Lady Chelford ?” 

“What do I think of marriage?” re- 

ated the Dowager,throwing back her 
nead, and eyeing the beautiful heiress 
through her gold spectacles, with a 
stony surprise, for she was not 
accustomed to be catechised by young 
people. ‘‘ Marriage ?—why ’tis a di- 
vine institution. What can the child 
mean ?” 

“Do you think, Lady Chelford, it 
may be safely contracted, solely to 
join two estates?” pursued the young 


ady. 

“Do I think it may safely be 
contracted, solely to join two estates ?” 
repeated the old lady, with a look 
and carriage that plainly showed how 
entirely she appreciated the amazing 
presumption of her interrogatrix, 

There was a little pause. 

“Certainly,” replied Lady Chel- 
ford ; “that is, of course, under proper 
conditions, and with a due sense of 
its sacred character and a—a—obliga- 
tions.” 

“The first of which is Jove,” con- 
tinued Miss Brandon; “ the second 
honour—both involuntary ; and the 
third obedience, which springs from 
them.” 

Old Lady Chelford coughed, and 
then rallying, said— 

“Very good, Miss !’ 

: hon pray, Lady Chelford, what 
do you think of Mr. Mark Wylder ?” 
pursued Miss Dorcas. 

“T don’t see, Miss Brandon, that 
my thoughts upon that subject can 
concern anyone but myself,” retorted 
the old lady, severely, and from an 
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awfulaltitude. ‘“ And I may say, con- 
sidering who I am—and my years— 
and the manner in which I am usually 
treated, I am alittle surprised at the 
tone in which you are pleased to ques- 
tion me.” 

These last terrible remarks totally 
failed to overawe the serene temerity 
of the grave beauty. 

“T assumed, Lady Chelford, as you 
had interested yourself in me so far 
as to originate the idea of my engage- 
ment to Mr. Wylder, that you had 
considered these to me very import- 
ant questions a little, and could give 
me satisfactory answers upon points 
on which my mind has been employed 
for some days; and, indeed, I think 
I’ve a right to ask that assistance of 
you.” 

“You seem to forget, young lady, 
that there are times and places for 
such discussions ; and that to Mr.— 
a—a—your visiter (a glance at me), it 
can’t be very interesting to listen to 
this kind of—-of—conversation, which 
is neither very entertaining, nor very 
wise.” 

“T am answerable only for my part 
of it; and I think my questions very 
much tothe purpose,” said the young 
lady, in her low, silvery tones. 

“T don’t question your good opinion, 
Miss Brandon, of your own discretion; 
but J can’t see any profit in now dis- 
cussing an engagement of more than 
two months standing, or a marriage, 
which is fixed to take place only ten 
days hence. And I think, sir (glancing 
again at me), it must strike you a lit- 
tle oddly, that I should be invited, 
in your presence, to discuss family 
matters with Miss Dorcas Brandon ?” 

Now, was it fair to call a peaceable 
inhabitant like me into the thick ofa 
fray like this? I paused long enough 
to allow Miss Brandon to speak, but 
she did not choose do so, thinking, I 
suppose, it was my business. 

““T believe I ought to have with- 
drawn a little,” I said, very humbly ; 
and old Lady Chelford at the word 
shota gleam of contemptuous triumph 
at Miss Dorcas; but I would not 
acquiesce in the Dowager’s abusing 
my concession, to the prejudice of 
that beautiful and daring young lady, 
— “TI mean, Lady Chelford, in defer- 
ence to you, who am not aware, as 
Miss Brandon is, that I am one of 
Mr. Wylder’s oldest and most inti- 
mate friends ; and at his request, and 
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with Lord Chelford’s approval, have 


been advised with, in detail, upon all 
the arrangements attendant on the 
approaching marriage.” 

“T am not going, at present, to say 
any more upon these subjects, because 
Lady Chelford prefers deferring our 
conversation,” said this very odd 
young lady ;—“but there is nothing 
which either she or I could say, which 
I wish to conceal from any friend of 
Mr. Wylder’s.” 

The idea of Miss Brandon’s seriously 
thinking of withdrawing from her en- 
gagement with Mark Wylder, I confess, 
never entered my mind. Lady Chel- 
ford, perhaps, knew more of the ca- 
pricious and daring character of the 
ladies of the Brandon line than I, and 
may have discovered some signs of a 
coming storm in the oracular ques- 
tions which had fallen so harmonious- 
ly from those beautiful lips. As for 
me, I was puzzled. The old Viscount- 
ess was flushed (she did not rouge), 
and very angry, and, I think, uncom- 
fortable, though she affected her usual 
supremacy. But the young lady 
showed no sign of excitement, and lay 
back in her chair in her usual deep, 
cold calm. 

Lake's late smoking with Wylder 
must have disagreed with him very 
much indeed, for he seemed more out 
of sorts as night approached. He 
stole away from Mr. Larkin’s trellised 
porch, in the dusk. He marched into 
the town rather quickly, like a man 
who has business on his hands; but 
he had none—for he walked by the 
Brandon Arms, and halted, andstared 
at the Post-Office, as if he fancied he 
had something tosay there. But no— 
there was no need to tapat the wooden 
window-pane. Some idle boys were 
observing the dandy Captain, and he 
turned down the short lane that open- 
ed on the common, and sauntered 
upon the short grass. 

Two or three groups, and an invalid 
visitor or two—for Gylingden boasts 
a “spa”—were lounging away the 
twilight half-hours there. He seated 
himself on one of the rustic seats, 
and his yellow eyes wandered rest- 
lessly and vaguely along the outline 
of the beautiful hills. Then for 
nearly ten minutes he smoked—an odd 
recreation for a man suffering from 
the cigars of last night—and after 
that, for nearly as long again, he 
seemed lost in deep thought, his eyes 
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upon the misty grass before him,and his 
small French boot beating time to the 
musicof histhoughts. Several groups 
passed close by him, in their pleasant 
circuit. Some wondered what might 
be the disease of that pale, peevish- 
looking gentleman, who sat there so 
still, languid, and dejected. Others 
set him down as a gentleman in diffi- 
culties of some sort, who was using 
Gylingden for a temporary refuge. 
Others, again, supposed he might be 
that Major Craddock who had lost 
thirty thousand pounds on Vander- 
decken the other day. Others knew 
he was staying with Mr. Larkin, and 
supposed he was trying toraise money 
at disadvantage, and remarked that 
some of Mr. Larkin’s clients never 
looked happy, though they had so 
godly an attorney to deal with. 

When Lake, with a little shudder, 
for it was growing. chill, lifted u 
his yellow eyes suddenly, and recol- 
lected where he was, the common had 
grown dark, and was quite deserted. 
There were lights in the window of 
the reading-room, and in the billiard- 
room beneath it ; and shadowy figures, 
with cues in their hands, gliding 
hither and thither, across its uncur- 
tained windows. 

With ashrug, and a stealthy glance 
round him, Captain Lake started up. 
The instinct of the lonely and gloomy 
man unconsciously drew him towards 
the light, and;he approached. A bat, 
attracted thither like himself, was 
flitting and flickering, this way and 
that, across the casement. 

Captain Lake, waiting, with his 
hand on the. door-handle, for the 
stroke, heard the smack of the balls, 
and the score called by the marker, 
and entered the hot, glaring room. 
Old Major Jackson, with his glass in 
his eye, was contending in his shirt- 
sleeves heroically with a Manchester 
bag-man, who was palpably too much 
for him. .The double-chinned and 
florid proprietor of the Brandon Arms, 
with a brandy-and-water familiarity, 


offered Captain Lake two to one on 
the game in anything he liked, which 
the Captain declined, and took his 
seat on the bench. He was not in- 
terested by the struggle of the gallant 
Major, smiling like a prize-fighter 
under his punishment. In fact, he 
could not have told the score at any 
— of the game ; and, to judge by 

is face, was translated from the glare 
of that arena intoadark and splenetic 
world of his own. 

When he wakened up, in the buzz 
and clack of tonguesthat followed the 
close of the game, Captain Lake glared 
round for a moment, like a man called 
up from sleep; the noise rattled and 
roared in his ears, the talk sounded 
madly, and the faces of the people 
excited and menaced him undefin- 
ably, and he felt as if he was on the 

oint of starting to hisfeet and stamp- 
ing and shouting. The fact is, I sup- 
pose, he was confoundedly nervous, 
dyspeptic, or whatever else it might 
be, and the heat and glare were too 
much for him. 

So, out he went into the chill, fresh 
night-air, and round the corner into 
the quaint main-street of Gylingden, 
and walked down it in the dark, 
nearly to the last house by the corner 
of the Redman’s Dell road, and then 
back again, and so on, trying to tire 
himeclf I think ; and every time he 
walked down the street, with his 
face toward London, his yellow eyes 
gleamed through the dark air, lke 
the fixed gaze of a man looking out 
for the appearance of a vehicle. It, 
perhaps, indicated an anxiety and a 
mental look-out in that direction, for 
he really expected no such thing. 

Then he dropped into the Brandon 
Arms, and had a glass of brandy 
and water, and a newspaper, in the 
coffee-room ; and then he ordered a 
“ fly,” and drove init to Lawyer Lar- 
kin’s house—“ The Lodge,” it was 
called — and entered Mr. Larkin’s 
drawing-room very, cheerfully. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


CAPTAIN LAKE BETAKES HIMSELF TO HIS BEDROOM, 


“ How quiet you are here,” said the 


Captain. “I have been awfully dissi- 
pated since I saw you.” 

“Tn an innocent way, my dear 
Captain Lake, you mean, of course— 
in an innocent way.” 
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“Oh! no; billiards, I assure you. 
Do you play ? 

“Oh! dear no—not that I see any 
essential harm in the game as a game, 
for those, I mean, who don’t object 
to that sort of thing; but for a resi- 
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dent here, putting aside other feelings 
—a resident holding a position—it 
would not do, I assure you. There 
are people there whom one could not 
associate with comfortably. I don’t 
care, I hope, how poora man may be, 
but do let him be a gentleman. I 
own to that prejudice. A man, my 
dear Captain Lake, whose father be- 
fore him has been a gentleman” (old 
Larkin, while in the flesh, was an 
organist, and kept a small day school 
at Dwiddleston, and his grandfather 
he did not care to inquire after), “and 
who has had the education of one, 
does not feel himself at home, you 
know. I’m sure you have felt the 
sort of thing yourself.” 

“Oh! of course ; and I had sucha 
nice walk on the common first, and 
then a turn up and down before the 
Brandon Arms, where at last I read a 
paper, and could not resist a glass of 

randy and water, and, growing lazy, 
came home in a ‘ fly,’ so I think I have 
had a very gay evening.” 

Larkin smiled benignantly, and 
would have said something no doubt 
worth hearing. But at that moment 
the door opened, and his old cook and 
elderly parlour-maid—no breath of 
scandal ever troubled the serene fair 
fame of his household, and every one 
allowed that, inthe prudential virtues, 
at least, he was nearly perfect—and 
Sleddon the groom, walked in, with 
those sad faces which, I suppose, were 
first learned in the belief that they 
were acceptable to their master. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Larkin, in a low, 
reverential tone, and the smile van- 
ished ; “‘ prayers !” 

* Well, then, if you permit me, being 
a little tired, I'll go to my bedroom.” 

With a grave and affectionate in- 
terest, Mr. Larkin looked in his face, 
and sighed a little, and said— 

“Might I, perhaps, venture to beg 
just—this one night.” 

That chastened and entreating look 
it was hard to resist. But somehow 
the whole thing seemed, to Lake, to 
say, “ Do allow me this once to pre- 
scribe—do give your poor soul this 
one chance,” and Lake answered him 
superciliously and irreverently. 

~. “No, thank you ; no—any prayers 
I require I can manage for myself, 
thank you. Good night.” 

And he lighted a bed-room candle 
and left the room. 

“What a beast that fellow is. I 
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don’t know why the d——1 I stay in 
his house.” 

One reason was, perhaps, that it 
saved him nearly aguinea aday,and he 
may have had some other littlereasons 
just then. 

‘“‘ Family prayers indeed ! and such 
a pair of women—witches, by Jove— 
and that rascally groom, and a hypo- 
critical attorney! And the vulgar 
brute will be as rich as Croesus, I dare 
say.” 

Here soliloquized Stanley Lake in 
that gentleman’s ordinary vein. His 
momentary disgust had restored him 
for a few seconds to his normal self. 
But certain anxieties of a rather 
ghastly kind, and speculations as to 
what might be going on in London 
just then, were round him again, like 
armed giants, in another moment, 
and the riches or hypocrisy of his host 
were no more to him than those of 
Overreach or Tartuffe. 

I suspect there are very few mere 
hypocrites on earth. Of course I do 
not reckon those who are under com- 
pulsion to affect purity of manners 
and a holy integrity of heart—and 
there are such—but those who volun- 
teer an extraordinary profession of 
holiness, being all the while conscious 
villains. The Pharisees, even while 
devouring widows’ houses, believed 
honestly in their own supreme right- 
eousness. 

I am afraid our friend Jos Larkin 
wore a mask. I am sure he often 
wore it when he was quite alone. T 
don’t know, indeed, that he ever took 
it off. He was, perhaps, content to 
see it, even when he looked in the 
glass, and had not a very distinct idea 
what the underlying features might 
be. It answers with the world—it 
almost answers with himself. Pity 
it won’t do everywhere! “ When 
Moses went to speak with God,” says 
the admirable Hall, “he pulled off 
his veil. It was good reason he should 
present to God that face which He had 
made. There had been more need of 
his veil to hide the glorious face of 
God from him than to hide his from 
God. Hypocrites are contrary to 
Moses. He showed his worst to men 
—his best to God; they show their 
best to men—their worst to God; but 
God sees both their veil and their 
face, and I know not whether he 
more hates their veil of dissimulation 
or their face of wickedness,” 
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Captain Lake wanted rest—sleep— 
quiet thoughts at all events. When 
he was alone he was at once in astate 
of fever and gloom, and seemed always 
watching or listening for something. 
His strange eyes glanced now this 
way, now that, .with a fierce restless- 
ness—now to the window—now to 
the door—and you would have said 
he was listening intently to some in- 
distinct and too distant conversation 
affecting him vitally, there was such 
a look of fear and conjecture always 
in his face. 

He bolted his door and unlocked 
his dressing case, and from a little 
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silver box in that glittering repository 
he took, one after the other, two or 
three little wafers of a dark hue, and 
placed them successively on his tongue, 
and suffered them to melt, andso swal- 
lowed them. They werenotliquorice. 
I am afraid Captain Lake dabbled a 
little in opium. He was not a great 
adept—yet, at least,—like those gen- 
tlemen who can swallow five hundred 
drops of laudanum at a sitting. But 
he knew the virtues of the drug, and 
cultivated its acquaintance, and was 
oftener under its influence than per- 
haps any mortal, except himself, sus- 
pected. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH CAPTAIN LAKE VISITS HIS SISTER'S SICK-BED. 


THE greater part of mankind are, 
upon the whole, happier and more 
cheerful than they are always willing 
to allow. Nature subserves the ma- 
jority. She smiled very brightly that 
morning. There was a twittering of 


small birds among the brown leaves 
and ivy, and a thousand other plea- 


sant sounds and sights stirring in the 
a sunny air. This sort of in- 
flexible merry-making in nature seems 
marvellously selfish in the eyes of 
anxious Captain Lake. Fear hath 
torment—and fear is the worst in- 
gredient in mental pain. This is the 
reason why suspense is so terrible, 
and the retrospect even of the worst 
less intolerable. 

Stanley Lake would have given 
more than he could well afford that it 
were that day week, and he no worse 
off. Why did time limp so tediously 
er with him, prolonging his an- 

uish gratuitously? He felt trucu- 
ently, and would have murdered that 
weck, if he could, in the midst of its 
loitering sunshine and gaiety. 

There was a strange pain at his 
heart, and the pain of intense and 
fruitless calculation in his brain ; 
and, as the Mahometan prays towards 
Mecca, and the Jew towards Jerusa- 
lem, so Captain Lake’s morning 
orisons, whatsoever they were, were 
offered at the window of his bed- 
room toward London, from whence he 
looked for his salvation, or it might 
be the other thing—with a dreadful 
yearning. 


g 
He hated the fresh glitter of that 


morning scene. Whyshould the world 
be cheerful? It was a repast spread 
of which he could not partake, and it 
spited him. Yes; it was selfish—and 
hating selfishness—he would have 
struck the sun out of the sky that 
morning with his walking-cane, if he 
could, and draped the world in black. 

He saw from his window the 
good Vicar walk smiling by, in white 
choker and seedy black, his little boy 
holding by his fingers, and capering 
and wheeling in front, and smiling 
up in his face. They were very busy 
talking. 

Little “ Fairy ” used to walk, when 
parochial visits were not very distant, 
with his Wapsie; how that name 
came about no one remembered, 
but the Vicar answered to it more 
cheerily than to any other. The little 
man was solitary, and these rambles 
were a delight. A beautiful smiling 
little fellow, very exacting of atten- 
tion—troublesome, perhaps; he was 
so sociable, and needed sympathy 
and companionship, and repaid it 
with a boundless, sensitive love. The 
Vicar told him the stories of David 
and Goliath, and Joseph and his 
brethren, and of the wondrous birth 
in Bethlehem of Judea, the star that 
led the Wise Men, and the celestial 
song heard by the shepherds keeping 
their flocks by night, and snatches 
of “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;’ and some- 
times, when they made a feast and eat 
their pennyworth of cherries, sitting 
on the stile, he treated him, I am 
afraid, to the profane histories of. Jack 
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the Giant-killer, and the Yellow 
Dwarf; the Vicar had theories about 
imagination, and fancied it was an 
important faculty, and that the 
Creator hail not given children their 
unextinguishable love of stories to no 
purpose. 

I don’t envy the man who is su- 
ese to the society of children. 

hat can he gain from children’s 
talk ? is it witty, or wise, or learned ? 
Be frank. Is it not, honestly, a mere 
noise and interruption—a musical 
cackling of geese, aud silvery braying 
of tiny asses? Well, say I, out of 
my large acquaintance, there are not 
many men to whom I would go for 
wisdom ; learning is better found 
in books, and, as for wit, is it always 
pleasant? The most companionable 
men are not always the greatest in- 
tellects. They laugh, and though 
they don’t converse, they make a 
cheerful noise, and show a cheerful 
countenance. 

There was not a great deal in Will 
Honeycomb, for instance ; but ourdear 
Mr. Spectator tells us somewhere 
that “he laughed easily,” which I 
think quite accounts for his accept- 
ance with the club. He was kindly 
and enjoying. What is it that makes 
your dog so charming a companion in 
your walks? Simply that he tho- 
roughly likes you and enjoys himself. 
He appeals imperceptibly to your 
affections which cannot be stirred— 
such is God’s will—ever so lightly, 
without some little thrillings of hap- 
piness ; and through the subtle ab- 
sorbents of your sympathy he infuses 
into you something of his own 
hilarious and exulting spirit. 

When Stanley Lake saw the Vicar, 
the lines of his pale face contracted 
strangely, and his wild gaze followed 
him, and I don’t think he breathed 
once until the thin smiling man in 
black, with the little gambolling bright 
boy holding by his hand, had passed 
by. He was thinking, you may be 
sure, of his brother Mark. 

When Lake had ended his toilet 
and stared in the glass, he still looked 
so haggard, that on greeting Mr. 
Larkin in the parlour, he thought it 
necessary to mention that he had 
taken cold in that confounded bil- 
liard-room last night, which spoiled 
his sleep, and made him awfully seedy 
that morning. Ofcourse, his host was 
properly afflicted and sympathetic. 
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“ By-the-by, I had a letter this 
morning from that party—our com- 
mon friend, Mr. W., you know,” said 
Larkin, gracefully. 

“Well, what is he doing, and 
when does hé come back? You mean 
Wylder, of course ?”’ 

“Yes ; my good client, Mr. Mark 
Wylder. Permit me to assist you to 
some honey, you'll find it remarkably 
good, I venture to say ; it comes from 
the gardens of Queen’s Audley, the 
late Marquis, you know, prided him- 
self on his honey— and my friend, 
Thornbiry, cousin to Sir Frederick 
Thornbury—I suppose you know him 
—an East Indian judge, you know— 
very kindly left it at Dollington for 
me, on his way to the Earl of Ep- 
som’s.” 

“Thank you—delicious, I’m sure, 
it has been in such good society. 
May I see Wylder’s note—that is, if 
there’s no private business ?” 

“ Oh, certainly.” 

And, with Wylder’s great red seal 
on the back of the envelope, the let- 
ter ran thus :— 


“Dear LARKIN,—I write in haste 
to save post, to say I shall be detain- 
ed in town a few days longer than I 
thought. Don’t wait for me about 
the parchments ; I am satisfied. If 
anything crosses your mind, a word 
with Mr. De C., at the Hall, will 
clear all up. Have all ready to sign 
andseal when I come back—certainly, 
within a week. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“M. WYLDER, 
“ London.” 


It was evidently written in great 
haste, with the broad-nibbed .pen 
he liked; but, notwithstanding the 
sort of swagger with which the 
writing marched across the page, 
Lake might have seen here and there 
a little quaver—indicative of some- 
thing different from haste—the 
vibrations of another sort of flurry. 

“*Certainly within a week,’ he 
writes. Does he mean he’ll be here in 
a week, or only to have the papers 
ready in a week?” asked Lake. 

“‘ The question, certainly, does arise. 
It struck me on the first perusal,” 
answered the Attorney. “His ad- 
dress is rather a wide one, too—Lon- 
don ! Do you know his Club, Captain 
Lake ?” 

“The Wanderers’. He has left the 
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United Service. 
the way ?” 

“ No letter 1—No.”- 

“ T'ant mieux, I hate them,” said 
the Captain. “I wonder how my 
sister is this morning.” 

“ Would you like a messenger ? I'll 
send down with pleasure to inquire.” 

“Thank you, no; I'll walk down 
and see her.” 

And Lake yawned at the window, 
and then took his hat and stick and 
sauntered toward Gylingden. At the 
Post-office window he tapped with 
the silver tip of his cane, and told 
Miss Driver with a sleepy smile— 

“T’m going down to Redman’s 
Farm, and any letters for my sister, 
Miss Lake, I may as well take with 
me.” 

Everybody “in business” in the 
town of Gylingden, by this time, 
knew Captain Lake and his belong- 
ings—a most respectable party—a 
high man ; and, of course, there was 
no difficulty. There was only one 
letter—the address was written— 
“Miss Lake, Redman’s Farm, near 
Brandon Park, Gylingden,” in a stiff 
hand, rather slanting backwards. 

Captain Lake put it in his paletot 
pocket, looked in her face gently, 
and smiled, and thanked her in his 
graceful way—and, in fact, left an 
enduring impression upon that im- 
pressible nature. 

Turning up the dark road at Red- 
man’s Dell, the gallant Captain passed 
the old mill, and, all being quiet up 
and down the road, he halted under the 
lordly shadow of a clumpof chestnuts, 
and opened and read the letter he had 
just taken charge of. It contained 
only these words :— 

“ Wednesday. 

“On Friday night, next, at half- 
past twelve.” 

This he read twice or thrice, paus- 
ing between whiles. The envelope 
bore the London postmark. Then 
he took out his cigar case, selected a 

romising weed, and wrapping the 
nic note prettily round one of his 
scented matches, lighted it, and the 
note flamed 1" in the daylight, and 
dropped, still blazing, at the root of 


Nothing for me, by 


, 


the old tree he stood by, and sent up 
a little curl of blue smoke—an in- 
cense to the demon of the wood— 
and turned in a minute more into a 
black film, overrun by a hundred 
creeping sparkles ; and having com- 
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pleted his mysterious incremation, he, 
with his yellow eyes, made a stolen 
glance around, and lighting his cigar, 
glided gracefully up the steep road, 
under the solemn canopy of old tim- 
ber, to the sound of the moaning 
stream below, and the rustle of 
withered leaves about him, toward 
Redman’s Farm. 

As he entered the flower-garden, 
the jaundiced face of old Tamar, with 
its thousand small wrinkles and its 
ominous gleam of suspicion, was look- 
ing out from the darkened porch. 
The white cap, kerchief, and drapery, 
courtseyed to him as hedrew near, and 
the dismal face changed not. 

“Well, Tamar, how do you do 7— 
how are all? Where is that girl, 
Margery ?” 

“Tn the kitchen, Master Stanley,” 
said she, courtseying again. 

“Are you sure?’ said Captain 
Lake, peeping toward that apartment 
over the old woman’s shoulder. 

“ Certain sure, Master Stanley.” 

“Well, come up stairs to your mis- 
tress’ room,” said Lake, mounting the 
stairs, with his hat in his hand, and 
on tip-toe, like a man approaching a 
sick chamber. 

There was something I think grim 
and spectral inthis ceremonious ascent 
to the emptychamber. Children had 
once occupied that silent floor, for 
there was a little balustraded gate 
across the top of the staircase. 

“T keep this closed,” said old Ta- 
mar, “and forbid her to ¢ross it, lest 
she should disturb the mistress. 
Heaven forgive me !” 

“Very good,” he whispered, and 
he peeped over the banister, and 
then entered Rachel’s silent room, 
darkened with closed shutters, the 
white curtains and white coverlet so 
like “the dark chamber of white 
death.” 

He had intended speaking to Ta- 
mar there, but changed his mind, or 
rather could not make up his mind ; 
and he loitered silently, and stood 
with the curtain in his gloved hand, 
looking upon the cold coverlet, as if 
ati dead there. 

“That will do,” he said, awaking 
from his wandering thought. “ We'll 
go down now, Tamar.” 

And in the same stealthy way, 
walking lightly and slowly, down the 
stairs they went, and Stanley entered 
the kitchen. 
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“ How do you do, Margery ? You'll 
be glad to hear your mistress is bet- 
ter. You must run down to the 


town, though, and buy some jelly, 
and you are to bring her back change 
of this.” 

And he placed half-a-crown in her 
hand. 
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“Put on eg bonnet and my old 
shawl, child; and take the basket, 
and come back by the side door.” 

So the girl dried her hands—she 
was washing the teacups—and in a 
twinkling was equipped and on her 
way to Gylingden. 


THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL.—PROGRESS OF CRITICISM. 


I, THE SUBLIME. 


Lonearnvs’ Treatise on the Sublime— 
the most splendid and eloquent frag- 
ment of ancient criticism which has 
escaped the fire of the barbarian and 
the oblivious shadow of time, may, in 
its present state of imperfection, be 
compared to one of the ruined temples 
of Palmyra, in which city it was com- 
posed : a few eolumns still stand in 
marble majesty, a few Corinthian 
capitals, broken and defaced, strew 
the ground ;—atemple in which, while 
the superb workmanship is in parts 
worthy of the spirit to whom it was 
erected, we perceive here and there, 
on some shattered illustrative pedi- 
ment, that the artist’s judgment was 
less sound than his imagination was 
bright and inspired. Though the sub- 
lime has hitherto escaped accurate de- 
finition, that of Longinus realizes its 
ideal as fully as any attempt made by 
subsequent writers to determine its 
nature ; namely, that it elevates the 
soul above itself, and swells it with 
a transport and noble pride, as though 
what it heard was the product of its 
own invention. Its sources, he says, 
are—firstly, boldness and grandeur 
of thought, and the power of pro- 
ducing pathetic effects through the 
passions—both of which depend on 
natural genius ; secondly, on the 
skilful application of figures of senti- 
ment and language—such as Demos- 
thenes’ invocation of the heroes who 
fell at Marathon ; thirdly, in a noble 
and powerful manner of expression ; 
and fourthly, in dignity of compo- 
sition, grandeur of periods, &c. This 
is far from a complete definition of 
the various phases and requirements 
of the sublime, for he altogether over- 
looks terror, which Burke considered 
asoneof its chief sources ; and in limit- 
ing its effects on the passions to the pa- 


thetic, has displayed but little insight 
into the capabilities of their sphere— 
some of the inferior and all the nobler 
passions, when utilized by the concep- 
tions of great imagination, being 
capable of being rendered sublime. 
Longinus was, indeed, a man of finer 
imagination than perceptive zesthetic 
judgment ; hence his criticism is in- 
ferior to his eloquence, and images— 
such as those in which he compares 
the genius of Homer, as displayed in 
the “Iliad,” to the rising, and in the 
“Odyssea,” to the setting sun, which 
having lost its meridian glow, still 
retains its grandeur ;—that of Plato, 
always divine, though sometimes 
vague, to the ocean and starry firma- 
ment, majestic and eternal, though 
often obscured by clouds ;—that of 
the grand and concise oratory of 
Demosthenes, to the thunder-rollin 
tempest ;—that of the grand and dif- 
fusive oratory of Cicero, to a spacious 
conflagration raging on all sides with 
a sustained splendour. While, how- 
ever, several of his illustrations real- 
ize the idea of the sublime as ex- 
pounded by him, others well-nigh lead 
to the belief that he had no accurate 
conception of its true manifestations. 
Thus he instances Sappho’s ode. As 
a description of the conflicting emo- 
tions of love, nothing can be more 
animated and natural than this poem ; 
but it is not sublime, as it merely 
depicts the agitations of a soul con- 
quered by the passion ; whereas, if 
she had portrayed love as outlastin 
sorrow, death, and time, it woul 
have been so. Longinus follows the 
method of the philosophers and 
rhetoricians in attempting to describe 
the art of the sublime ;—the art con- 
sists in great imagination and great 
nature. 

Burke’s Essay on the Sublime,which 
belongs to the Boileau and Du Bos 
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school, is, in several respects, an ad- 
vance upon that of Longinus, inas- 
much as he numbers terror among its 
chief elements ; but even as a speci- 
men of didactic criticism, it is, never- 
theless, very defective. Metaphy- 
sicians gifted merely with the analytic 
faculty make indifferent critics when 
they do not superadd synthetic per- 
ception to analytic distinction. The 
elements of the sublime, according to 
him, are—terror, vastness, magnitude, 
obscurity, infinity ; as, doubtless, they 
are. When, however, he says that 
“whatever is fitted in any sort to 
excite the ideas of pain and danger, 
that is to say, whatever is in any sort 
terrible, or is conversant about ter- 
rible objects, or operates in a manner 
analogous to terror, is a source of 
the sublime,” one recognises in part 
a truth, but at the same time the 
limitation and falsity of his definition. 
Neither pain nor danger are in them- 
selves sublime, as the effect is to 
depress, not elevate, the mind and 
passions. Milton, indeed, portrays 
the pains endured by Satan; but the 
description of such agonies, the result 
of his overthrow, could not have been 
sublime, had he not in connective 
contrast therewith depicted the im- 
mortal courage, “the mind and spirit 
invincible ” of the spiritual being by 
which they were vanquished. The 
fire of ambition and revenge with 
which Satan is inspired annihilates 
that of the hell in which he is plung- 
ed ; and with him, as with the other 
rebel angels, it is the power of ex- 
ercising their spiritual faculties in 
the midst of inconceivable torture 
which renders them sublime. Thus 
the recuperative logic of the inferior 
angel, Moloch, kindles hope from the 
last extreme of ruin :— 


“What can be worse 

Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, 
condemned 

In this abhorred deep to utter woe, 

Where pain of inextinguishable fire 

Must exercise us without hope of end, 

The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 

Inexorably and the torturing hour 

Calls us to penance? More destroyed than 
thus 

We should be quite abolished and expire. 

What fear we then? what doubt we to 
increase 

His utmost ire? which to the height en- 
raged 

Will either quite consume us, or reduce 

To nothing this essential.” 
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Several of Burke’s remarks on the 
effect of obscurity, power, light, &c., 
are full of acumen, but he sometimes 
confounds the merely grand or mag- 
nificent, as in his instance of Vernon’s 
description of Prince Henry in Shaks- 
peare—“ all burnished, all in arms,” 
&c.—with the sublime ; and would 
frequently have had a difficulty in dis- 
covering illustrations in nature and 
literature for some of the principles 
he advances in his treatise. 

His examination of the elements of 
the sublime, however, is marked by 
much more truth and originality than 
those which refer to the sources of 
beauty. 

Any object, thought, emotion, or 
conception which conveys a sense 
of surpassing greatness, is sublime. 
In physical nature its sense arises 
from magnitude, vastness, infinity ; 
in moral and intellectual, from the 
sense of power, intensity of emotion, 
from conceptions or combinations of 
imagination exalted into supernatural 
power by the expansive inspirations 
of passion. Before, however, pro- 
ceeding to exemplify this element, so 
difficult to define, from literature, let 
us give a few illustrations from life. 
When Scipio Africanus, on the occa- 
sion of his being subjected to an ac- 
cusation by the Tribunes, appeared 
in an assembly of the people, and dis- 
dained any other defence than by 
saying, “This day, twenty years ago, 
Romans, I vanquished Hannibal, and 
captured Carthage ; let us proceed to 
the Capitol and offer thanks to the 
gods’—he was sublime. A priest 
once narrated the Biblical story of 
God commanding Abraham to sacri- 
fice his son Isaac, to a woman, upon 
which the latter said, ““God would 
never have ordered a mother to make 
such a sacrifice :’ here we have an 
instance of the sublime of maternal 
sentiment. Darius offered Alexander 
half Asia and his daughter in mar- 
riage. “Were I Alexander, I would 
accept his proposals,” said Parmenio. 
“And so would I, if I were Parme- 
nio,” said Alexander, to whose extra- 
vagant ambition the declaimer re- 
ferred in the hyperbole—* Eundem 
fortuna victoris tus, quem natura, 
finim fecit.” This and Ceesar’s remark 
to the terrified Captain of the vessel 

—“ Nihil timeo, Ceesar et ejus fortuna 
vehas,” are instances of the sublime 
in character. When, in the famoug 
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passage in “Tacitus,” Agrippina ex- 
claimed to the centurion, whom her 
son, Nero, had sent to murder her, 
as he advanced with drawn sword, 
“Ventrum feri,” we have an instance 
of the sublime of despair. The fol- 
lowing anecdote illustrates one of its 
phases. A lion once escaped from 
the menagerie of the Grand Duke of 
Florence; all the people fied before 
it. Among them was a woman with 
an infant in her arms; in her terror 
and hurry she let it fall; the lion 
rushed towards it, and seized it in 
his paws. Suddenly, the despairing 
mother cast herself on her knees be- 
fore the terrible animal, and with 
deep and dreadful cries implored him 
to restore her child—impelled by 
love, and nature victorious over rea- 
son—by an instinct of anguish, which 
led her to believe that nothing could 
be inexorable under such circum- 
stances. Her position at that moment 
was sublime, and what ensued, no 
less ; for the lion paused, regarded 
her fixedly for a moment, then, with- 
out injuring the infant, laid it gently 
on the ground, and strode away. She 
had but a moment—her only weapon 
acry; but that cry of despairing af- 
fection conquered hunger, fury, death; 
raised the monster to the level of 
humanity, and made him by its in- 
fluence sublime. 

The power of producing sublime 
effects in literature depends, of course, 
on that of the genius, his mastery and 
treatment of his subject ; but we are 
inclined to think that the general 
idea, that its chief source is the ter- 
rible—an idea, indeed, derived from 
the greatest poets hitherto—from 
Homer’s battles, Dante’s and Mil- 
ton’s hell, admits of much limitation. 
The higher the passion, the higher 
the degree of sublimity of which it is 
capable when treated by a great ge- 
nius of this rare order. Let us sup- 

one with an imagination equal 
to that of Milton, who instead of de- 
picting the passions of hatred, despair, 
revenge, would throw his conception 
into an epic in which the passion of 
love would constitute the principle of 
action. Let us suppose an epic 
founded on the love of an immortal 
spirit for a lost being, whom he would 
follow through a series of imagina- 
tive trials, adverse circumstances, ter- 
rible regions and events, and beings 
whose influence would be calculated 
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to destroy its divine inspiration, yet 
who still conserved its faith with 
courageous constancy ;—such a story, 
worked out with Miltonic power, 
would surpass his poem, as a mani- 
festation of the supreme ideal of the 
sublime. 

The sublime, the highest emotion 
of which the mind is capable, and 
which has its cognate, but lower 
phases, such as what we call the 
grand, majestic, &c., is best illus- 
trated from poetry, in its dramatic 
and picturesque departments. Before 
presenting instances of the latter, in 
which it may be recognised better 
than in any definition, let us present 
some of its aspects. As an instance 
of grandeur of thought, take the lines 
in which Virgil announces the destiny 
of the Roman people :— 


“Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me- 
mento 

He tibi erunt artes; pacisque imponere 
morem 

Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 


Of the contemplative sublime, Pas- 
cal’s Thoughts present some majestic 
instances, such as in those chapters on 
the nature and position of man, 
placed between the two abysses of 
infinity and nothingness, whose very 
consciousness of misery is a proof 
of his greatness—of whom he says :— 
“T’?homme n’est qu’un roseau le plus 
foible de la nature; mais c’est un 
roseau pensant. Il ne faut pas que 
Puniverse entier s’arme pour l'ecras- 
er: une vapeur, une goutte d’eau 
suffit pour le tuer. Mais quand l’uni- 
verse l’ecraseroit, homme serait en- 
core plus noble que ce qui le tue; 
pe qu'il scait qu’il meurt; et 
’avantage que l’universe a sur lui, 
Yuniverse n’en scait rien, Ainsi 
toute notre dignite consiste dans la 
pensée. C’est de la qu il faut nous 
relever—non de lespace et de la 
durée.” His estimate of the three 
orders of spirits, of power, genius, and 
goodness, in the chapter on Christ, is 
impregnate with his reflective gran- 
deur.—“Les grands génies ont leur 
empire, leur éclat, leur victories, et 
n’ont nul besoin des grandeurs char- 
nelles, qui n’ont nul rapport avec 
celle qu’ils cherchent. Ils sont veus 
des esprits, non des yeux—mais c’est 
assez,” &c. The following passage 
from Tillotson’s Twelfth Sermon is 
noticeable for the moral grandeur of 
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its ideas, and as an instance of the 
figure of amplification, where each 
thought rises above the other to a 
climax :— 


“Tis pleasant to be virtuous and good, 
because that is to excel many others. "Tis 
pleasant to grow better and better, because 
that is to excel ourselyes. Nay, ‘tis plea- 
sant even to mortify and subdue our lusts, 
because that is victory; and to command 
our appetites and passions, holding them 
within due order, and within the bounds of 
reason and religion—for that is empire.” 


As Milton’s “Paradise Lost” is the 
finest exemplification of the union 
of the picturesque and dramatic sub- 
lime, let us select therefrom a few 
instances of the power of this imagi- 
native passion. The description of 
hell in the first book is the most 
transcendant instance of the pictu- 
resque sublime in poetry. In this 
dungeon of limitless fire, whose flames 
shed no light, but rather a darkness 
visible, that serves but to discover 
sights of woe, regions of sorrow— 
where peace can never dwell, hope 
never comes, the first view of Satan, 
hugely stretched on the flood, con- 
founded, but immortal, raising his 
head above the main “with eyes that 
sparkling blazed,” and his resurrec- 
tion from the ocean of fire, is a power- 
ful imaginative vision :— 


“ Forthwith, upright he rears from off the 

pool 

His mighty stature; on each hand the 
flames, 

Driven backward, slope their pointing 
spires, and rolled 

In billows, leave in the midst a horrid 
vale,” 


The effect of an imaginative image, 
in heightening our sense of magni- 
tude, is seen in the following lines :— 


“He scarce had ceased when the superior 

fiend 

Was moving toward the shore; his pon- 
derous shield, 

Etherial temper, massy, large, and round, 

Hung on his shoulders, like the moon, 
whose orb, 

Through optic glass, the Tuscan artist 
views 

At evening on the top of Fesolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty 
globe.” 


The following passage, in which 
the standard of hell is raised, is a fine 
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instance of the united magnificence of 
picture and sound :— 


“That proud honour claimed 

Azazel at his right, a cherub tall; 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff 
unfurled 

Th’ imperial ensign; which, full high ad- 
vanced, 

Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden lustre rich em- 
blazed, 

Seraphic arms and trophies; all the while 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds. 

At which the universal host up sent 

A shout that tore Hell’s concave, and be- 
yond 

Frightened the reign of Chaos and old 
Night.” 


All Milton’s images are remarkable 
for imaginative combinations, and, 
when chosen materially to illustrate 
a material object, they are so managed 
as to expand our conception of it by 
some spiritual relation or inference. 
Such is that in which the ruined 
archangel, in whom “the excess of 
glory obscured” is compared to the 
sun new risen, that 


“ Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the 
moon 
Tn dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of 
change 
Perplexes monarchs.” 


The description of Satan’s ex- 
ploring flight around the frontiers 
and up the firmament of hell, where 
his form is compared to a fleet de- 
scried far off at sea, hanging in the 
clouds—of Death (the sublime of 
obscurity and terror)—of his combat 
with Satan—of the course of the 
latter through Chaos—of its throne 
and vast unsubstantial ministers— 
Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
of Demigorgon—are wonderful con- 
ceptions. As instances of the imagin- 
ation for the picturesque sublime, the 
following passages, the first chiefly, 
have no parallel in any literature. 
Satan, surprised in the Garden of Eden, 
is preparing to battle with the angel 
sentinels :— 


“Th’ angelic squadron bright 
Turned fiery red, sharpening in mooned 
horns 
To hem him round. ° . ° ° 
- . On the other side, Satan, alarm 
Collecting all his. might, dilated stood, 
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Like Teneriffe or Atlas, unremoved ; 
His stature reached the sky, and on his crest 
Sat Horror plumed; nor wanted in his 


grasp 
What seemed both spear and shield.” 


And again, in the battle in heaven, 
when Satan is struck down by the 
sword of Abdiel :-— 


* Ten paces huge 
He back recoil’d; the tenth on bended 
knee, 
His massy spear upstay’d; as if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters forcing 


way, 
Sidelong had pushed a mountain from its 
seat, 
Half sunk with all its pines.” 


It would be easy to illustrate by 
comparison the vast superiority of 
Milton’s imagination for the pic- 
turesque-sublime to all poets, Dante 
included, whose spirit seems to have 
influenced Keats, when he drew the 
following image of the overthrown 
giants, in his “ Hyperion :’— 

“ Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 

Lay vast and edgeways, like a dismal 

cirque 

Of Druid stones upon a forlorn moor, 

When the chill rain begins at shut of eve 

In dull November, and their chancel 

vault, 

The heaven itself, is blinded through- 

out night.” 


Keat’s genius, when he composed 
“Hyperion,” was still influenced by 
his predominating and supernatural 
sensuousness, as a glance at the lines 
previous to the above will show. He 
is speaking of the giants— 


“Without a motion, save of their big 
hearts 
Heaving with pain, and horribly con- 
vulsed 
With sanguine, feverous, boiling gurge of 
pulse,” &e. 


Unhappily this bright genius died 
just as he was ascending the Alp of 
imaginative power, on whose summit 
that of Milton reigns supreme. 
Addison defines grandeur of man- 
ner, judicious selection of capital ob- 
jects ; but the last instances from Mil- 
ton, above given, could never have re- 
sulted from the prevision of the 
understanding. They were, like all 
his mighty pictures, worked out in 
the visionary trance of the soul, in 


which, the power of the imagination 
predominating over, unconsciously 
eclecticised the judgments of the 
understanding. Vernon’s description 
of Prince Harry, in Shakspeare’s 
“ Henry IV.”— 

“ All furnished—all in arms— 


All plumed like estridges that wing the 
wind,” &c, 


is an instance of grandeur of manner, 
as distinguished from the sublime. 

The dramatic sublime depends on 
conceptions of scene and character, 
under the influence of the highest 
degree of passion. What may be 
called the material, as opposed to the 
spiritual sublime, is found in several 
descriptions of tremendous events— 
suchas Barbiere’s picture of the burn- 
ing of Moscow; Schiller’s burning 
forest in the “Robbers,” &c! The power 
of producing sublime effects of pathe-~ 
tic passion is, perhaps, the highest 
and rarest gift of nature and imagin- 
ation combined. In transcendant con- 
ceptions of this description Shak- 
speare surpasses all poets. The finest 
touches in Racine appear common- 
)lace before many of those in “ Lear,” 
but especially that sudden, agonized 
appeal made by the forsaken, aged 
king to the heavens :— 


“Oh, Heavens ! 
If you do love old men, if your sweet 
sway 
Allow obedience—if yourselves are old, 
Make it your cause. Send down and 
take my part,” &. 


As an illustration of the pro- 
foundest pathos, the sudden retro- 
spective thought of Macduff, in the 
scene where he learns that Macbeth 
has murdered his wife and children, 
is unrivalled— 


“ Macduff. My children, too? 
Rosse. Wife, children, servants—all 
that could be found. 
Macduff. And I must be from thence! 
My wife killed, too? 


Rosse. I have said. 
Malcolm. Be comforted. 
Let us make medicines of our 
great revenge, 


To cure this deadly grief. 
Macduff. He has no children!” 


As a burst of passion—of sublime 
ae inflamed into rage—that which 
hakspeare makes old Northumber- 
land utter, when he hears of his son 
Percy’s death, appears to us unap- 
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proached by any of the superior poets, 
epic or dramatic— 


“Now bind my brows with iron, and ap- 

proach 

The ruggedest hour that time and fate 
can bring 

To frown upon epraged Northumberland. 

Let heaven kiss earth! Now let not na- 
ture’s hand 

Keep the wide floods confin’d; let order die! 

And let the world no longer be a stage, 

To feed contention in a lingering act; 

But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 

Reign in all bosoms; that all hearts being 
set 

On bloody courses, therude scene may end, 

And darkness be the burier of the dead!” 


Instances of thesublimein character 
abound in Milton’s portraiture and 
dialogues of the rebel angels, and in 
Aischylus’ “Prometheus.” Among 
images which produce a similar effect, 
one of those mentioned by Longinus, 
as o¢curring in one of the lost dramas 
of the great Greek tragedian, deserves 
allusion—that of the ghost of Achilles, 
who is seen, a gigantic shadow, mourn- 
ful and grand as heroic death, resting 
on his tomb, silently surveying the 
Greeks departing for the scene of their 
ten years’ warfare, in which they had 
lost their bravest chiefs. The sublime 
partakes of the sentiment of infinity, 
cognate with the broad if somewhat 
vague vision of the. highest imagina- 
tion, as compared with the reason, the 
faculty of defining limits and clear 
limited relations ; and by striking, in- 
flaming, and filling the soul, it expands 
the being above its accustomed self, 
as with asense of godlike potencyand 
inspiration. 


Il, THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BurkE defines beauty (he confines 
himself chiefly to its physical aspect), 
as consisting of the quality or quali- 
ties of bodies, which cause love, or 
some passion similar to it, and adds 
that perfection is not its cause—an 
idea which Apelles, when painting 
his Venus, did not entertain. Love 
is, indeed, the source of the sense of 
beauty, whether physical or psychi- 
cal, of which there are many varie- 
ties; but whether objective or sub- 
jective, in each, perfection must be an 
element arising from the highest de- 
scription of characteristic beauty. 
Thus, for instance,—that human face 
is the most beautiful, which unites the 
greatest number of harmonious per- 
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fections of form, colour, and expres- 
sion, while the sense or emotion of 
beauty in the objects of external na- 
ture springs from the sympathy their 
qualities, dispositions, and relations 
create, and the harmoniesthey produce 
on the imagination. In some cases, 
according to the nature of the object, 
love is the result—in all, delight. The 
sense of beauty, whatever be the ob- 
ject by which it is created—a human 
face or form, a landscape, a sunset, a 
strain of music, a thought or senti- 
ment—is the sense of the divine. 

As no poet possessed so wonderful 
an imagination for character as Shak- 
speare, his conceptions of ideal beauty 
in character are the most perfect in 
literature; and it is from love 
their beauty is derived. Thus, Mi- 
randa in the “Tempest,” Helena in 
“ All’s Well that End’s Well,” Perdita 
in “ Winter’s Tale” and Juliet, charm 
by the simple beauty of their natures; 
and while Cornelia in “Lear,” an 
Rosalind in “As You Like It,” illus- 
trate beauty in connexion with sorrow 
and joy, Imogen and Ophelia, similar 
in type, are rendered still higher ex- 
amples of this element, from the 
deeper interest attaching to the deve- 
lopment of their characters and their 
destinies in their respective dramas. 
TheBeatrice of Dante—angelic woman- 
hood—though an exquisite conception 
of beauty in its ideal, in some of 
the scenes ip which she appears has 
been frequently rendered somewhat 
outré by being made the exponent 
of the poet’s theological views—at one 
time breathing the divinest love, at 
another talking like Thomas Aquinas. 
Dante’s conception of beauty, how- 
ever, is finer and more spiritual than 
that of Milton, and where it deals 
with character, as natural as Shak- 
speare. The latter, for instance, could 
not have surpassed the simple natural 
beauty of Francesca’s account of the 
origin and progress of her love for 
Paolo (Inferno, cant. 5) :— 


“ Amor ch’ al cor gentil ratto s’ apprende 
Prese costui della bella persona 
Che mi fu tolta, e’l modo ancor m’ offende. 
Amor ch’ a null’ amato amar perdona, 
Mi presi del costui piacer si forte 
Che, come vedi, ancor non m’ abbandona. 
Amor condusse noi ad una morte,” &e. 


Majesty was the attribute of Mil- 


ton’s genius; to this his sense of 
beauty was subsidiary. How inferior, 
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for example, is his Paradise, arranged 
in the luxuriant order of an Italian 
garden, to his Pandemonium, as in- 
stances of the picturesque, beautiful, 
and sublime, How much more ima- 
ginatively, judging from his poetry, 
would Keats, had his genius matured, 
have painted that land of the dawn, 
that Orient region of light and love, 
where earth and heaven commingled ! 
Even Milton’s Eve, drawn with the 
noble chastity of poetic imagination 
and reason, would have been more 
attractive, as a work of beauty in 
character, had the post made nature 
predominant in the conception—ideal- 
ized in Shakspeare’s way. The Para- 
dise and Eve of Milton, however, 
though inferior, as we have said, to 
his grander pictures, are superior in 
the noble unity of their treatment to 
those of any other epic poet. Tasso is 
the nearest parallel, but his gardens of 
Armida oak his enchantress are, from 
the nature of the subject,less poetically 
noble and interesting, 
Without alluding to the several 
instances of beauty connected with 
character, which may be found scat- 
tered ne the dissolving scenes 
worked out by rich pagan genius, dis- 
played in the “ Metamorphoses” of 
Ovid, to some of those conserved in 
Percy’s collection of English, in the 
Spanish, and other national ballads, 
and to the “Una” of Spenser, we 
may, glancing over the literature of 
France, point to St. Pierre’s “‘ Vir- 
_— (which, however, is derived 
rom the pastoral of Longus), to the 
“Consuello,” and some other sketches 
of Sand, and to the “Columba” of 
De Musset, as illustrations. As in- 
stances of ideal beauty, the few at- 
tempts of the French stage poets are 
more dramatic than natural; and 
when Hugo conceives a character of 
this order,—as Esmeralda,—his un- 
governable imagination for impos- 
sible combinations and strong con- 
trasts always hurries him into ex- 
travagance. In this brief refer- 
ence to the element of beauty em- 
bodied in character, we may also 
mention the Margaret and Mignon 
of Goethe, and the Little Nell of 
Dickens. Poetic conceptions of ideal- 
ized nature, such as those, are among 
the rarest achievements of the imagi- 
nation. 
As Keats excelled all 
Shakspeare in the nat 
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beauty, in the sensitive imagination, 
which was the chief characteristic of 
that divine genius, which vanished like 
a meteor just as it was ascending into 
the domain of power and art, we will 
extract a few passages from his poems. 
chiefly as instances of sensuous an 
picturesque beauty in description, 
premising that his gift of spontaneous 
imaginative language was supreme. 
First, with respect to pure sensuoys- 
ness :— 


- + + « “Here is wine 
Alive with sparkles—never, I aver, 
Since Ariadne was a vintager, 
So cool a purple. Taste these juicy pears, 
Sent me by sad Vertumnus, when his fears 
Were high about Pomona. Hereis cream, 
Deepening to richness from a snowy gleam ; 
Sweeter than that nurse Amalthea skimmed 
For the boy Jupiter. And here, undimm'd 
By any touch, a bunch of blooming plums, 
Ready to melt between an infant’s gums. 
And here is manna, picked from Syrian trees 
In starlight, by the three Hesperides.” 


In the “Eve of St, Agnes,” in 
which he displays more art than in 
“Endymion,” from which the above is 
taken, there are similar passages, 
among them the following, with its 
incomparable line ; he is describing 
the dainties which Porphyrio brings 
into the moonlit chamber of Madeline, 
who sleeps an azure-lidded sleep, in 
blanched linen, white and laundered : 


“* He from the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and 
gourd, 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon.” 


Exquisite is the picturesque beauty 
of the following stanza from the same 
poem, both in object and painting :— 


“A casement high and triple-arched it was, 

All garlanded with carven imageries 

Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of 
knot-grass, 

And diamomded with panes of quaint 
device, 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 

As are the tiger moth’s deep damask’d 
wings ; 

And in the midst, ‘mong thousand her- 
aldries, 

And twilight saints, and dim emblazon- 


ings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood 
of queens and kings.” 


The conception and painting of ob- 
jective beauty is here perfect. The 
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following verse, however, descriptive 
of sleep falling on Madeline, with its 
image, is of a higher order of poetic 
beauty :-— 


“Soon trembling in her soft and chilly 
nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplexed she 
lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep op- 
pressed 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow- 
day ; 
Blissfully havened both from joy and 


pain ; 

Clasp’d like a missal where swart Pay- 
nims pray, 

Blinded alike from sunshine and from 
rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and bea 
bud again.” 


We may add here that Keats’ 
line— 


“ The music yearning like a god in pain,” 


unites grandeur and beauty more than 
any other which has appeared in 
poetry since Milton. The “Ode to 
the N ightingale,” and “To a Greek 
Urn,” are perfect specimens of the 
richest and purest modern medita- 
tive and Greek imagination. Keats 
frequently describes the effect of 
sound ; but, with the exception of the 
above line, not with such rich and 
beautiful imagery as Milton, such as 
the lines from “ Comus :’— 


“ At last a soft and solemn breathing sound 

Rose, like a steam of rich distilled per- 
fumes, 

And stole upon the air, that even Silence 

Was took ere she was ware, and wished 
she might 

Deny her nature, and be never more, 

Still to be so displaced.” 


But this is even surpassed by the 
rare beauty of the following amnge of 
the effect of a strain of music in dark- 
ness :— 


“How sweetly did they float upon the 
wings 
Of silence through the empty-vaulted 
night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled.” 


Burke notes the sublimity of the 
lines in which Virgil describes the 
components of the thunder as formed 
by Vulcan :-— 
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“Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquose, 
Addiderunt, rutili tres ignis et altis austri 


Fulgores nunc terrificos sonitumque, 
metumque 

Miscebant operi, flamisque sequacibus 
iras.” 


This passage, thesublime of abstract 
combination, is equalled, if not sur- 
passed, by the abstract combination 
of beauty, as seen in Tasso’s descrip- 
tion of the cestus of Armida, The 
idea is derived from Homer :— 


Tenri sdegni, e placide e tranquile 
Repulse, cari vezzi, e liete paci 

Sorrisi, parolette, e dolce stille, 

De pianto, e sospir tronchi, e molli baci, 
Fuse tai cose tutte, e poscia 

Ed al foco tempro di lente faci,” &c. 


Tennyson’s sense of beauty, per- 
haps, not originally so intense as that 
of Keats, has reached the highest 
perfection through culture. Beauty is 
the characteristic of his genius, and 
the numerous passages in his works 
infused with its spirit are perfect in 
form, colour, tone, and harmony. As 
an instance of picturesque beauty, 
arising from the association between 
a scene and a state of mind, take the 
lines in which the Lotus Eaters de- 
scribe their feelings in the lovely even- 
ing land of oblivion :— 


“How sweet it were, hearing the down- 

ward stream 

With half-shut eyes, ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half dream! 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber 
light, 

That will not leave the myrrh-bush on the 
height.” 


Or from the “Princess,” the follow- 

ing beautifully imaginative image :— 
“ Breathe upon my brows: 
In this fine air I tremble, all the past 
Melts, mist-like, into this bright hour, and 
this 

I scarce believe, and all the rich to come 
Reels, as the golden autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning leaves.” 


Tennyson excels most poets in his 
power of painting female beauty—as 
in “Elionore,” “ Adeline,” &c., and 
the lines in the “ Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights :”— 


“Then stole I up and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone, 
Serene with argent lidded eyes, 
Amorous, with lashes like the rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony.” 
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Shakspeare abounds with examples 
of every species of beauty—that of 
ideal sympathetic description, as 
where Perdita speaks of flowers, or 
Iachimo’s description of Imogen ; gor- 

eous, asin the picture of Cleopatra’s 
S e ; contemplative, asin Hamlet’s 
meditation on man; heroic, as in 
the shadowy description of the En- 
glish host the night before Agin- 
court ; picturesque in many places, 
as in the dialogue between Lorenzo 
and Jessica ; emotional, whether pa- 
thetic or joyous, as in the last scenes 
of “Lear,” and “ Antony and Cleo- 

tra,” in “Hamlet,” “Troilus and 

ressida,” and “ Cymbeline,” &c. 


CRITICISM. 


As modern European literature took 
its rise from the classic, the first 
critical treatises were based on classic 
rinciples. Thus the works of Vida, 
u Bos, Boileau, &c., contain but 
expansions of those laid down by 
Aristotle, Longinus, Horace, Quintil- 
ian; and even the criticisms of Bayle, 
devoted chiefly to ancient authors, or 
others antecedent to his period, de- 
spite an occasional flash of new light, 
belong to the same category. In Eng- 
land critical works date from the age of 
Pope who, in his “ Essay” eclecticised 
its rational rules with still more 
succinct claritude than his French 
forerunner. Such poetic treatises, 
however, were but comments on the 
art, not illustrative expositions ; and 
it is from the time of Addison (for the 
swarm of writers of the Denis class, 
whose maxim was, “Il faut que je 
vivre,” are unworthy of notice) 
that we must date the origin of seria 
criticism. Addison, indeed, deserves 
credit for having introduced Shak- 
speare and Milton to the notice of 
the British public after the oblivion 
in which they had remained during 
the preceding age. His criticism on 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” —a good spe- 
cimen of that of the age in which he 
lived—belongs entirely to the didactic 
species ; it is merely explanatory of the 
subject, abounds with parallels, and 
exhibits throughout a total want of 
imaginative appreciation as regards 
the conception and passages of the 
poem. It would be endless to give 
examples, but we may adduce a few. 
Alluding to Milton,whoattributed the 
invention of artillery to the rebel 
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angels—one of the few conceits which 
can be found in the work, and more 
worthy of Ariosto than Milton—he 
says :—“It was, certainly, a very 
bold thought in an author to ascribe 
the first use of artillery to the rebel 
angels. But such a pernicious inven- 
tion may be well supposed to have 
proceeded from such authors; so it 
entered very properly into the 
thoughts of the being who is all along 
described as aspiring to the majesty 
of his Maker. Such engines were 
the only instruments he could have 
made use of to imitate those thun- 
ders that in all poetry, sacred and 
profane, are represented as the arms 
of the Almighty. The tearing up of 
the hills was not altogether so daring 
a thought as the former,” &c. It 
is unnecessary to point out how much 
Milton, by that falsetto passage, les- 
sened the power of the spirits :— 


“The least of whom could wield 
Those elements, and arm him with the 
force 
Of all their regions,” 


Again, in commenting on the pas- 
sage descriptive of God creating the 
universe out of chaos, he selects for 
praise the only ridiculous idea which 
it contains. “The thought of the 
golden compasses,” he says, “is con- 
ceived altogether in Homer’s spirit, 
and is a very noble incident in this 
wonderful description.” It is also 
amusing to glance at the passages 
he selects as illustrative of the highest 
efforts of Milton’s genius in the de- 

artments of the sublime and the 

autiful, contrasted with those he 
overlooks, Altogether, the Addison- 
ian papers on Milton are good speci- 
mens of the spirit of criticism as it 
existed in the artificial age of Queen 
Anne. 

The criticism of Johnson, as dis- 
played in the “ Lives of the Poets,” 
though distorted here and there by 
his surly prejudices, is, upon the 
whole, a great advance on that of the 
preceding age, being full of acumen 
and rational, if not imaginative, ap- 
reciation. Nothing can be sounder, 
or. instance, than his dissertation on 
Milton's genius, as displayed in the 
structure and characters of “ Paradise 
Lost.” The greatness of Milton’s, as 
of Shakspeare’s poetry, however, had 
to await recognition with the rise of 
the German esthetical school. 
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It is unnecessary to say that the 
French have cultivated the art of cri- 
ticism with greater assiduity and 
success than the English, as the 
elogies of the Academy, and the long 
range of writers who have taken a 
survey of general literature, from La 
Harpe to St. Beuve, Planche, and Vil- 
lemain testify. Despite, also, the 
occasional excellence of the literary 
criticisms of the English Quarterlies, 
the Revue des deux Mondes still main- 
tains its superiority in this depart- 
ment of writing. It is to Coleridge, 
whose mind was deeply imbued with 
the principles of Lessing, Herder, 
Goethe, and Schiller, that the merit 
attaches of having exploded the old 
didactic style, and introduced that 
esthetic spirit, and those enlarged 
views of the art, whose effectis notice- 
able in the late and current essay 
writing of England. From being 
badly reported, his lectures on Shak- 
speare, valuable as they are in parts, 
are but the skeleton of those orally 
delivered ; though possibly in those of 
Hazlitt, who derived his critical views 
from Coleridge, the larger proportion 
of his principles and reflections have 
been conserved. 

Up to the present time poetic 
criticism has been, for the most 
part, perceptive rather than sensi- 
tive; governed by the rules and pre- 
cepts of old treatises, and present- 
ing the judgments of the reason rather 
than of the imagination—in a word, 
it has been more analytic than syn- 
thetic. And yet it admits, like all 
other arts and sciences, of suggestion 
and creation, as well as retrospection 
—of originating new laws, principles, 
and views, with respect tothe different 
classes of composition which take the 
form and pressure of the time—which 
represent the progressive spirit of an 
intellectualage. Though a few of its 
fundamental rules must retain a per- 
petual applicability, yet, as nature is 
always fresh and inexhaustible to the 
creative mind, these admit of superior 
modifications and additions. Thus, 
just as the Gothic has exceeded the 
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classic imagination in depth, ampli- 
tude, and variety, and as modern 
poetic criticism has advanced beyond 
that of Aristotlein sympathetic judg- 
ment and synthetic appreciation, so 
may it exhibit a proportional progress 
in future as a directive and a sugges- 
tive influence, wielded by cultivated 
minds, to produce new forms of crea- 
tion, new styles of composition, and a 
more perfect original literature. 

The true spirit of criticism involves 
the union and action of sympathy and 
meditative justice dealing with the 
expression of truth, beauty, and 
power in literary compositions, ac- 
cording to their special character and 
degree ; it illuminates excellence, in- 
dicates error, suggests improvement. 
The soul of the true critic, governed 
by conscience and truth, and impreg- 
nated with the spirit of the highest 
works of the human mind, of whose 
beauties and defects, arising from the 
_ of the individual or his age, 

e is intelligent, contemplates a work 
as a whole before he adjudicates on 
its parts, judges it by the laws of in- 
tellect and morals, whether its object 
be that of utility or delight ; and of its 
art, creative and executive, by the 
principles of zesthetics. The effect of 
the critical mind—perceptive, sympa- 
thetic, and suggestive—on literature, 
is hardly less important than that of 
the poet’s; the sphere of reflection is 
not less limited than that of creation. 
Poet and critic are necessary adjuncts, 
and the influence of their respective 
works correlative in the world of 
literature and on its future aspects ; 
the one judges and indicates, the other 
utilizes his views and ideas of art in 
a and attains perfection by 

is rules ; and while the creative soul 
naturally advances with spiritual 
freedom into the unknown ocean of 
inspiration—to new regions of truth, 
grandeur, beauty—the critic, like the 
astronomer, discovers and verifies the 
artistic laws which regulate the 
course of his genius, and which guide 
him securely on his way. 








Levens, gradients, one in thirty- 
five ; bridges “askew” and otherwise ; 
traction—these things fly off like 
sparkles ; still their briefs are barren 
enough, and he must have principles, 
broad and bold, which shall have a 
fine ringing sound in the committee- 
room, and confuse Bagley, C.E. For 
this end he bethinks him of an an- 
cient Cyclopzedia (Britannica, or Sco- 
tica, or Hibernica), splendidly gar- 
nished with diagrams, gorgeous cuts, 
dotted lines, and what not. It had 
been useful on a former bill. By-and- 
by herises and begins to burrow amon 
easom and Welsb , Carrington an 
Payne, Tudor’s Misleading Cases, and 
Bullybottom’s Appeal Cases. Do 
what he will, however, he cannot 
find it, and stands with his hand 
to his weary forehead at about nine 
at night, in a cloud of dust. Sud- 
denly it occurred to him—the girls ! 
They loved picture books, and it had 
been borne up stairs, subjected to 
rude usage, and converted into a 
toy. They were aghast at the appa- 
rition of that awful face! On the 
little circle fell consternation, from 
gentle Jenny downwards, who pre- 
sided. The girls were working ; Jenny 
sat in an arm-chair, a comfortable 
article, and read (to herself) out of an 
octavo volume, covered with white 
poe No doubt she was fortifying 
erself for the next day’s scholastic 
duties, for in shape it was like their 
French “ Lecteur ;” yet why cover up 
so useful a manual with this tender- 
ness? Jenny almost gave a little shriek 
or gasp, as the lord of the mansion 
stood before them with his pale face, 
then stood up respectfully, and slipped 
her handkerchief over the book. 
None of them had seen the book of 
lates. In truth they were not capa- 
le of that profanation. Bear away 
a sacred volume? No, indeed! What 
if it should have turned out Bully- 
bottom on Ap ! Those volumes 
a regarded as actually instinct 
with life, and had an undefined terror 
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BOOK THE SECOND—continued, 


CHAPTER VII. 


JENNY’sS HELP, 


that those of the folio order would, on 
any insult, fall and crush them, like 
the helmet in Otranto. Timorous 
sounds from all sides repudiated the 
notion, and the apparition, with an 
audible and deep-drawn sigh, seemed 
to fade out into darkness. 

This troubled him. The briefs 
were so very barren, an unusual 
blemish in documents of the sort, and 
he began once more delving, burrow- 
ing, shovelling, among Bullybottom 
and Co., tossing them out like clods 
of earth and lumps of clay. He was 
blinded with dust, and yet his labour 
was ineffectual, and the hours went 
by. With a sigh he gave it up, and 
went back to his briefs, as it drew 
near to twelve o’clock. 

Suddenly the door opened softly— 
very softly—and our Jenny glided in, 
the round compact figure of our Jenny. 
He looked up from his paper absently, 
yet was not astonished. He thought 
she had come to ask for something, 
and looked up inquiringly, with his 
pale face ; then, when he found she 
did not speak, dropped it aguin, and 
relapsed into the Brief World. In 
a moment he had forgotten her. Our 
Jenny had a velvet foot, though so 
roundly made—tripped across to Bul- 
lybottom and Co., eae and Wels- 
by,—lying all tumbled and in confusion 
—and went down on her gentle knees 
like a maid-of-all-work. For three- 
quarters of an hour she mined and 
laboured in the dust, until the round 
full hands became all grimed, and then 
in a corner lit upon the engineering 

uarto. She got up, captured him, 
om him from his ambuscade, wiped 
him down with a cloth (poor ar 
knew little about proper dealings wit 
the Book Family, who should have 
the dust blown tenderly from them, 
or they become greasy), set it gently 
before Mr. Maxwell on the table, and 
floated softly from the room. Any 
thing so considerate, so tenderly done, 
and with so little of pomp or flourish, 
it would be hard to conceive. 
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He did not wake up into the world 
for a good half-hour afterwards, when 
he was plunged suddenly into an en- 
gineering slough, and thought of the 
Great Book as a sort of helping hand 
to draw him out. Then his eyes lit 
on the familiar chiel just beside him, 
blinking at him tranquilly. He was 
confounded — amazed — for he knew 
the space was vacant but a moment 
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ago. He puzzled over it a few se- 
conds, yet without losing time, which 
was precious ; and the figure of our 
gentle Jenny rose before him—a pic- 
ture, too, of her delving in the corner. 
Gradually it took shape ; and as he 
turned over the huge books, he said, 
quietly—“ A thoughtful act, a very 
thoughtful act indeed.” 


CHAPEER VIII. 


THE STORY OF “A FINE WOMAN.” 


Tae early portion of the life of Fred- 
erick Maxwell, Esquire, Q.C., would 
not bear much microscopic power. 
He sat lost in the wide prairies of 
embarrassments, bills, straitened 
means—in the district where no sun 
shines, and where the air is close and 
unwholesome, and where there are me- 
phitic vapours rising from swamps, 
and where there are unclean and dan- 
gerous beasts of prey abroad. For 
long he had actually lived, helplessly, 
among these creatures. They had him 
in their power. He was ankle-deep 


in the swamps, and could not extri- 
cate himself. Finally, getting bound, 


as it were, to a curious ornithological 
development common to the bush— 
a sort of damaged attorney, clumsily 
repaired and restored—it was said 
that he had married the damaged 
attorney’s daughter. These were mere 
vapours that floated out of the dis- 
trict of the dismal swamp, absolutely 
intangible, which no man could grasp 
in his hand, and so might have been 
inventions of those enemies, who 
grudged to Frederick Maxwell, Esq., 
and to the lady of Frederick Max- 
well, Esq., that weight of power and in- 
fluence which they afterwardsattained 
to. The damaged attorney, whose 
fingers were much stained and soiled 
with paddling in nasty waters, had 
been aflashy, pinchbeck man, and had 
a flashy, gaudy daughter, who was, 
as it were, a sign for his house-of-call. 
There he gave flashy, gorgeous din- 
ners, and with his stained fingers gave 
a sort of forced and hearty welcome 
to favourite comers. Mr. Maxwell 
was one of these ; with the cunning 
of the serpent in the committee room, 
but with the helplessness of infancy 
in his domestic life, he, indeed, fan- 
cied this young person, and was rather 
dazzled, as are contemplative men, by 
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the general garishness of the effect. 
The details do not affect this story, so 
need not be dwelt on with particu- 
larity here. Someway it came about ; 
dinners and long evenings were the 
rifle-pits from which the enemy made 
the attack. At last it came about, 
that Mr. Maxwell—not yet Q.C.—took 
with him to the altar the lovely and 
accomplished, &c., &c., according to 
the formula. A very unsuitable 
match, as indeed he half suspected ; 
and he, with a sort of relief, now that 
it was off his mind, went to his Year 
books while “the lady of Frederick 
Maxwell, Esq.,” went back to her 
milliners, whe were a dozen strong. 

These ex-flashy women, and old gen- 
tlemen’s “fine women, egad,” are 
costly things in their kind. The 
damaged attorney’s daughter wag no 
exception. She rioted among fineriés; 
and raged wantonly among silks and 
laces, and the general splendour of 
wearing apparel. Before half-a-dozen 

ears were out, Frederick Maxwell, 

squire, that rising barrister, was 
wakened up one morning from third 
Carrington and Payne, and second 
Clarke and Fenelly, by the presenta- 
tion of Madame Delphine’s little ac- 
count, which, for silkeries and general 
gauzy gear, stretched to a frightful 
extent. 

Wonderful, how the mere decora- 
tion of this clay tenement can reach 
to so much. F. Maxwell, Esq., 
might have purchased a compact es- 
tate for the money, and turned all the 
laces and ribbons into good substan- 
tial land. Moneys which the risin 
barrister had been coining surel a 
steadily, all sank into the millinery 
morass, and were swallowed up. 
Madame Delphine was easy, and 
even goot-natured ; took bills and 
paper generally for what could not be 
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so readily furnished ; and, what was 
really more indulgent still, allowed 
the flow of articles to stream on si- 
multaneously. But, in five or six 
years more the stream got choked and 
dammed upagain. Madame Delphine 
of a sudden lost her soft and engag- 
ing manner, and became stern, hard, 
and almost ferocious ; and Frederick 
Maxwell, Esq., again found that 
another small estate might have been 

urchased with the silks. This time 

e was helpless. By desperate efforts, 
and heavy mortgage for many years 
to come of bruin, time, health—every- 
thing, some arrangement was effected ; 
and from that their life was altered. 
Mrs. Frederick Maxwell must cease 
to be flashy at such cost ; and had 
even some glimmering of sense to see 
the folly of such a course. Before 
this time, too, the damaged attorney, 
stepping carefully, and picking his 
steps across the Chat-moss of Cark 
money transactions, had tripped and 
been smothered in a_ bog hole, 
whence, afterwards, for long, exhaled 
gases of imposture or cheating, or, as 
some whispered it, forgery. All this 
while, too, when Frederick Maxwell, 
Esq., was busy with his briefs down 
in the well he called his study, Mrs. 
Frederick Maxwell wore that splendid 
gear, for which he was responsible, at 
public places, and moved along, escort- 
ed by many gallant gentlemen ; for 
these gorgeous feathers which make 
such gorgeous birds, must have some 
more direct profit in the wearing, than 
merely feeling them on the human 
figure. Of this retinue was Colonel 
Fondleman, Captain Freelove, Carter 
Lee, and others. They walked be- 
hind her ina sort of procession. They 
grouped themselves about her throne, 
whence she talked foolish things, and 
voiced the loud laugh with a rather 
harsh and unfeminine voice. Ancients, 
bewigged and bedyed, looked on from 
afar, and mumbled their old chant 
about a “something” fine woman,— 
which she was, if largeness, volume, 
and general spreading expanse of 
figure and dress, make up that ideal. 
Carter Lee was, perhaps, some paces 
in advance of the others, and went 
about to the various entertainments 
the “fine woman, sir” attended, a 
sort of commissioned admirer, just as 
the Italian gentlemen do. And Mr. 
Frederick Maxwell, the rising counsel, 
stayed at home, and workedin the legal 
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galleys, morally blind, deaf, and, per- 
haps, indifferent ; and a good-natured 
fashionable publicshrugged its should- 
ers and looked funny, and infinitely 
knowing, as that “ fine woman, egad, 
sir,” beat up the drawing-room, la- 
boured heavily through doorways, 
with noisy rustling of stiff, crackling 
silk. 

Still, these “ fine women” are built of 
sadly perishable materials. They are 
showy plaster edifices, which, after 
much wear and tear of the elements, 
begin to shrink and grow awry, to 
peel, and get smirched. Something 
could be done by way of temporary 
restoration, but not much. So, very 
rapidly the fine woman began to fall 
out of repair—to collapse, decay, and 
crumble ; the officialadmirersdropped 
away, one by one; and, what was 
worse, some of the inner staysand gird- 
ers of the edifice began to give ; and 
hence came that “gone” lung, and 
“gone” liver, and very rapidly “going” 
heart. Very soon the edifice was be- 
ginning to get ruined, and to be shored 
up by stout supports. It was all 
over ; the noon-day of fashion was 
past ; with it had sunk the homage, 
the worship, sham or real, the profes- 
sional admirers, the rustling finery. 
Here was invalidship and strict con- 
finement at-home. Presently, but 
how soon was quite uncertain—it 
would be night. 

The children which this estimable 
lady furnished to Frederick Maxwell, 
Esq., were eight, ten, and twelve 
years old. Ten and twelve were two 
dead-level species of girls—helpless, 
fat, timorous, useless, and never likely 
to be made much of ; but eight wasa 
boy, Jack or Jacky by name, of a 
very curious pattern. Not like his 
father, the very few people said—oh, 
dear, no--who were privileged with a 
private view of him; not in the least 
like his mother, oh ! dear, no, again. 
A strange boy and an ugly boy, with 
sharp, restless, travelling eyes, and a 
face like a nursery fire-shovel. Not 
by any means a boy whom charming 
ladies would woo over to their knees, 
with tender invocation, would stoop 
or grow rapturous over, chatter to 
sweetly, with head bent down. He 
was a kind of decent domestic city 
arab, not mischievous, or getting into 
dirt and trouble from breakage, or 
smearing his cheeks, but clever, silent, 
and wise. These three hadJenny now 
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begun to govern. Thepair of girls, be- 
low contempt in a governing sense 
she-found a very easy task, being poor 
unintelligent souls, almost agricul- 
tural in mind; but this boy, Jack, 
she, somehow, did not relish from the 
beginning. It was hard, so young and 
fresh a creature as our Jenny should 
be set to the pilotage of such a thing. 
Johnny, Jenny used to say, with a 
deep sigh, had, someway, never taken 
to her, from the beginning. “One of 
the best children in the world ; a boy 
with a great deal of good in him, and 
great promise, except — except that 
one little fault, if fault it could be 
called, of not knowing who were his 
friends. A cold child, a reserved 
child—in fact, a very curious child 
generally.” And Jenny sighed again, 
and people said, “what a task that 
prevty, resh young governess must 

ave with that loutish, mulish cub 
of a boy.” 

It was, indeed, trying, to discover 
a pair of sharp, prying eyes fixed upon 
every little proceeding our Jenny 
might be engaged in ; and it showed 
avery odd and perverse temper in the 
child. Sometimes, a little languid 


with the strain of training childish 


intellect, she would absently raise her 
7“ to a small glass, opposite which 
the table for the books and general 
work happened to be placed, and for 
a second would absently contemplate 
her own round warm-coloured face, 
and with a gesture almost instinctive, 
would smooth the outer edge of her 
hair, with great pains and diligence. 
On concluding this simple operation, 
it was annoying to find the ugly boy, 
Jacky, utterly abstracted from his 
“Pinnock” (Jenny always relished 
the simplicity of that once popular 
teacher, and his clear flowing method 
of question and answer, which left so 
little to the caprice of the teacher), 
and gazing stupidly at her face. No 
less annoying was it, of a tranquil 
evening, when the day’s labours were 
over for Jenny, and she was supervis- 
ing their evening recreations, in a 
very ample and luxurious arm-chair, 
busy with a small foreign printed 
volume, whose cover was covered 
with white paper, to keep it from 
being soiled, to find this ugly child 
staring stupidly at the paper-covered 
book with a wonderful intensity. 
Jenny felt convinced he knew per- 
fectly well what the character of the 
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book was, and that if he could, he 
would have read it for himself. She, 
indeed, was only trying, at these little 
spare moments, to acquire a pro- 
ficiency in foreign tongues, so neces- 
sary for a poor girl that has to do 
battle with the world; and had 
actually waited one morning on Mr. 
Maxwell, rousing him out of Sixth 
House of Lords’ Cases, to ask, very 
modestly and timorously, if he would 
object to her subscribing to M. Ber- 
nardi’s foreign library for German 
works of a historic character, as her 
“little charges” (so she always called 
them) must soon think of commencing 
that now necessary branch of mo- 
dern education. Mr. Maxwell, with 
ghostly abstractions out of Sixth House 
of Lords’ Cases still hovering between 
him and Jenny, grasped indistinctly 
that something was required for 
the house, said ‘‘ Yes—certainly —of 
course ;” and instantly, Sergeant 
Rooker’s point bursting on him in all 
its splendid breadth, tlew back into 
House of Lords’ Cases as though he 
were in a legal rabbit-warren, and 
became lost to the world. 

And, thus privileged, Jenny im- 
proved herself in the French tongue ; 
the German she did not lay her mind 
to as yet. 

M. Bernardi, whom she visited in 
person, was really taken with her mo- 
desty and freshness, and remarked to 
his French foreman something meta- 
phorical about her being a “dish” 
rather “ piquant et fort appétissant.” 
And he himself, in person, made her 
up little square chests of all the new- 
est things by the best French chroni- 
clers—that is to say, by the brilliant 
school of M. Souli¢é, M. Dumas, ju- 
nior, the ingenious author of “ Psalam- 
bo ;’ and sometimes, by way of a 
makeweight, one of the diverting 
cabinet pieces of the late M. de Kock, 
of facetious memory. These latter, 
however, Jenny sent back, with a 
little note to “ kind M. Bernardi”—-a 
little note that actually blushed, and 
in which she said she could not fol- 
low M. de Kock, and did not under- 
stand him, and she was afraid—in 
short, would “kind M. Bernardi” 
send her something else? And kind 
M. Bernardi, showing all his teeth, 
said with delight to his French fore- 
man, that she was “coquine,” and 
that she “intrigued” him “ joli- 
ment ;’ to whom the French foreman 
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rasped a few complimentary conson- 
ants. And “kind M. Bernardi” atonce 
snapped up a bright, fresh, clean 
thing (outwardly, at least), in a shin- 
ing pink cover, that was, twelve 
hours ago, on M. Amyot’s counter, in 
the Rue dela Paix, entitled “ Nuit,” 


OF nights, then, Jenny sat—rather 
nestled—in her arm-chair, very tired 
with her day’s work; one of her 
plump feet gathered up, very much as 
the gentlemen do in their easy atti- 
tudes, and improved herself in the 
French tongue. She made her “young 
charges”’ improve theniselves also as 
she read, and did not allow them to 
romp and make a distracting noise, 
like ordinary ill-bred children. She 
kept a special watch on Master 
Jacky, whom she poséd sometimes at 
the table, sometimes in a corner—in 
fact, more often in acorner. For she 
told him she was sorry to see in him 
“the seeds of a wilful and perverse 
temper,” which, unless they were 
“ eradicated” now with a firm hand 
would eventually be fatal to him, and 
bring him toa bad end. All which 
dreadful warnings he poorgnes placid- 
ly, and, as it appeared to Jenny, with 
a sort of secret contempt for her 
powers of forecasting the future, 
which indifference, not hy any means 
outwardly expressed, did, indeed, 
make Jenny very sad. 

Jenny, too, was very anxious about 
his deportment, and when she came 
to dull fade passages in the “ Lost 
Night-cap,” would bid him hold up 
his hands, or hold down his hands, as 
the case might be; or to keep his 
chin up, and to “do try and learn to 
sit like a gentleman ;” and he was 
so ugly, and rusted, and awkward, as 
it were, in his joints, he would succeed 
very imperfectly, and assume very 
loutish attitudes in. his attempts, 
being, at the same time, very often 
surprised guiltily in that private 
staring to which Jenny had such an 
objection. On this she would take the 
trouble of actually getting up from her 
arm-chair and going over to him 
pretty briskly, jerking up his chin, 
and jerking down his hands with a 
little tartness very justifiable with 
such an aggravating boy. Once he 
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JENNY’S PERSECUTION. 


ue Paul L'Ouregan ; and kind M. 
rnardi put up with it a rather hu- 
morous thing, by a new writer—Julie 
Camache—rising fast into deserved 
popularity, entitled, “ Mon Bonnet 


> 


de Nuit perdu ! 


told her, “ you hurt me, Miss Bell,” 
and pushed her arm away a little 
roughly ; and Jenny, who was natu- 
rally of a fine quick temper, and with 
nobody present, found the temptation 
irresistible, and the insubordination 
so gross, that, with that round, fleshy 
hand of hers, she gave him a smart 
tingling little slap across the left ear. 
Our pretty Jenny was carried away 
by the moment. Strange to say, he 
never cried, or even looked rueful, but 
turned away and fell to his book 
again. 

With the ex-officio invalid up stairs 
he was, curious to say, the favourite, 
of all the family. The flashy woman, 
now out of office, and waiting for the 
“heart to go,” as the mediciners called 
it, really had a niche or corner in 
that poor dilapidated organ for her 
boy, and, it is believed, he, too, re- 
garded her reciprocally. At least, it 
began to be a favourite motion of 
his, during those evenings when Jenny 
was getting more than usually perse- 
vering about his deportment, to say 
quiet]y—* Miss Bell, may I go up and 
sit with mamma?” and Jenny, who 
suspected this artful boy’s prodigious 
dutifulness, and saw, as she fancied, 
a spiteful twinkle in his eye, could 
not well refuse a willing assent—the 
inculcation of dutifulness being part 
of the governess’ curriculum. Alto- 
gether, then, it may be conceived, 
this artful pupil did not very much 
gain our Jenny’saffection. But what 
really was at the bottom of this un- 
healthy relation between mistress and 
pupil, was a little adventure arising 
out of some of M. Bernardi’s books, 
and which indirectly brings us to 


Jenny’s personal relation to Mrs. 
Maxwell, the ex-officio invalid up 
stairs, whose heart, on medical autho- 
rity, was “going.” These details 
may, perhaps, seem a little too abund- 
ant ; but, as this is a sort of cabinet 
picture and Dutch family piece, they 
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become almost essential. Those who 


would strive to walk after Honoré de 
Balzac, that incomparable master— 
alas! how many miles behind !— 
know how he made his story travel, 
7 the agency of such minute stip- 
pling. 


Not very long after the visit of 
the Reverend Mr. Wells this very 
painful little incident pag occurred :-— 
One evening, about four o’clock, Mrs. 
Maxwell, now growing very queru- 
lous, and of course to be soothed in 
omnibus by medical direction—for as 
the chief mediciner remarked, “ Our 
life hangs upon a merethread’”—sends 
down for an amusing book, with pic- 
tures, of which line of article the 
house is sadly destitute. An amusing 
book, “with pictures,” and Frederick 
Maxwell, Esq., Q.C., in conjunction, 
did seem a comic possibility. There 
was, indeed, a sort of ancient, old- 
fashioned collection, which Mr. Max- 
well’s grandmamma had read out of 
and thought entertainjng— novels 
such as “The Hermit,” “The Re- 
cluse”—each in three little volumes, 
Robertson’s “Charles,” the late Mr. 
Arthur Young’s works, and such 
matter. There were also a few old- 
fashioned French works. 

But that Mr. Maxwell should be 
applied to for store of entertaining 
illustrated books was really entertain- 
ing. “Tenth Vesey, Junior,” gor- 
geously illustrated by Tony Johannot, 
would be about as droll a concatena- 
tion. Jenny is very eager about it, 
and distracted almost in her eager- 
ness, and at last thinks of a sort of 
landscape annual, which one of the 

irls had been looking over the night 

fore on the sofa. She therefore 
bids Jack go up and fetch it—he will 
find it on the sofa. Jack, who, but 
that he was commissioned from above, 
would not have been despatched on 
this duty, goes up stairs: About a 
minute after a sudden idea flashes on 
Jenny, and jumping up, she flew to 
the drawing-room, ran to the sofa and 
turned back the cushion. Something 
she had placed there was gone. Our 
Jenny’s full round cheek turned pale, 
and Le round foot, much regarded 
and commended as she picked her 
way through the streets, stamped 
upon the ground. In another instant 
she crept up stairs softly. But the 
bedroom door was shut, and she was 
not privileged, she knew well, to go in. 
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In about a quarter of an hour the 
maid came down and said that, 
lease, Mrs. Maxwell wanted to see 
iss Bell, please; and our Jenny 
thanked the maid sweetly for the 
trouble she had taken, and tripped up 
stairs at once. 

“Look here,” said the invalid, a 
little excitedly ; “look at this, please, 
Miss Bell. These are nice studies 
for one of his age ;” and she held over 
to Jenny athin octavo, bound in green 
mottled calf, and which was open at 
an engraving. Jenny took it, turned 
it over with wonder, and as she read 
the name, manifested a sense of sin- 
cerest horror. It ne*vly fell from her 
fingers. It was a work called “The 
Adventures of the Chevalier Faublas,” 
by the late M. Louvet, a persecuted 
Girondin, and was prettily illustrated 
with charming etchings, done with 
the old marvellous French delicacy, 
which quality, it must be confessed, 
confineditself mainly tothe engraver’s 
touch ;—what would be called an 
“ Edition of Luxury”—perhaps rather 
too much luxuty on the whole. 

It isto be feared the Chevalier had 
been reposing himself behind the 
sofa cushion, when that stupid bung- 
ling boy had -—. Jenny put the 
work aside with a gentle repulsion. 

* How did he get this awful book,” 
said Mrs. Maxwell, excitedly. “He 
> 73° —— 

x Indeed I found it behind the sofa 
cushion—indeed I did,” said Master 
Jack. 

Jenny turned up her gentle, trust- 
ful eyes. ‘Don’t agitate yourself, 
dear madam,” said she ; “don’t now. 
You know what Sir Hervey said. 
Leave it to Mr. Maxwell.” 

“ But we must have the truth. He 
must be telling a lie,” continued the 
patient, getting agitated. “ That 
dreadful book !” 

“Tt must have been curiosity, dear 
madam—mere childish curiosity. He 
saw it on the shelf, and saw there 
were prints, and all children love 
prints. J assure you, dear madam, 
there can be no harm in it. These 
terriblethings should have been burnt 
long ago, but we shall have them de- 
stroyed at once.” 

“But the lie—the lie,” said Mrs. 
Maxwell. “Who hid it under the 
cushion? To think of a child—such 
dreadful wickedness in one so young.” 

“T didn’t, mamma,” said the boy, 
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fixing his eyes, with the old stare, on 
Jenny. “1 know who” 

“Oh John! John!” said Jenny, de- 
signedly, “‘don’t—don’t say any more. 
Don’t add anything. There is no 
harm in what you have done beyond 
mere natural curiosity. Recollect 
what Mr. Ryder Rodgers preached so 
beautifully on truth. Dear madam, 
I have a duty here to you—you are 
not to flurry yourself—Sir Hervey 
said so. You must let me be free 
enough to say that this is too exciting 
for you.” 

“Oh,” groaned the patient, “ I am 
very ill. It’s like a knife through 
my side. Go down—there !—both of 

ou. Leave me.” 

“Go, John; do you hear,” said 
Jenny, sternly, yet in soft suppressed 
sternness, and John went. “ You 
must let me, dearmadam,” said Jenny, 





Tat evening Mr. Maxwell heard 
some one tapping at his door. His 
finger was travelling down Clarke and 
Fenelly—that is the work of those 
gentlemen—in a sort of exciting chase 
of “a point.” The “point” was dou- 
bling like a hare —hiding here, there, 
in this bush and in that—over the page 
and over the page again, until finally, 
just as it was lost in a sort of thick 
undercover, Jenny’s tap was heard at 
the door. It came at a convenient 
moment, for the legal hare could wait 
conveniently in the brushwood until 
he came to beat it at his leisure. 

Jenny entered, timorously, as she 
always entered when there was one 
of the other sex present. 

“Well?” said Mr. Maxwell, dream- 
ily appreciating her presence, andstill 
thinking restlessly of his legal hare. 
“ Well, Miss Bell ?” 

“T am afraid, sir,” said our Jenny, 
* you are busy, and that I interrupt.” 

She might be perfectly sure, both 
that he was busy, and that she did 
interrupt, and she made as though 
she would retire in utter confusion. 

Suddenly, Mr. Maxwell, thinking 
of his legal hare, and where it might 
be hidden, by a natural association, 
turned back to the committee-rooms, 
and Sergeant Rebutter, and to the emi- 
nent engineer whom he cross-exam- 
ined, and to the encyclopediac book 
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going over to the chimney-piece, and 
selecting a special medicine bottle, 
with accompanying wine-glass and 
spoon. “It is the time—every three- 
quartersof anhour. Sir Hervey” 

“T had it only a few minutes ago. 
I can help myself. There, leave it 
down—do—go away. Oh—oh—oh— 
this knife !” 

The expression of our Jenny’s face 
at this moment was the very essence 
of universal pity and compassion de- 
veloped to the highest degree. She 
crept softly, first going over to pick 
up the polluted volume forthe coming 
incremation ordained for it. 

“Where are you taking that ?” said 
the suffering lady. ‘“‘ Leave it, can’t 
you. You don’t want to read it—do 
you ?” 

“ No, no, no, dearest madam,” mur- 
mured Jenny, and stole out finally. 





of engineering which Jenny found. 
“Very thoughtful, indeed,” he had 
summed up. And thus, more ab- 
stracted from Sixth House of Lords’ 
Cases than usual, he made an effort 
and said, “‘ Well, Miss Bell, what can 
I do for you? Pray sit down.” 

Timorously Jenny sank into a 
chair. 

“O, sir,” she said, “you won't 
think me troublesome—wasting your 
precious time ; but—but could you 
give me a little advice? Iam lonely 
and friendless; my position is—is— 
very peculiar.” 

A point of law, thought Mr. Max- 
well, Q.C., wheeling his chair a little 
forward on its casters, and preparing 
to listen. This was more in his line. 

“Tt is about John, sir.” 

“John,” said Mr. Maxwell, dis- 
turbed; “John! Who, whatis John?” 

“Jack—John, sir,” said Jenny. “Oh, 
I am so nervous, so agitated about 
him. It is a tremendous, an awful 
responsibility.” 

“O, yes, of course,” said he, a little 
wearily. 

“QO, sir,” said Jenny, “I tremble 
for his future. He is good; he has 
good intentions; he is not radically 
wicked ; but—but”—— 

“Good gracious!” said Mr. Maxwell, 
“T never heard of this before. Why, 
what has he done ?” 
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“Ah, sir,” said Jenny, hesitatingly, 
“as I heard you once say to a protes- 
sional person in the drawing-room, 
‘if we have truth in our case, we have 
everything.’ ” 

On the recollection of this profound 
observation Mr. Maxwell grew more 
interested, and-for the first time sur- 
veyed Jenny curiously. Again the 
same remark rose tu his lips. “A very 
thoughtful act of her, indeed!’ He 
was becoming interested, and he at 
once made the room into a committee 
of the whole house. 

“So Jack does not tell the truth, it 
seems!” he said. 

“Q, sir,” said Jenny, dropping her 
eyes demurely, “I snow you think 
this childish—trivial—laughable.” 

“No, no. Why so?’ said Mr. Max- 
well, astonished. 

““Youdo,” saidJenny; “you whoare 
always busy with grand, with noble 
things—whose minutes are guineas — 
who have all the world rushing to 
you. But you know, sir, how delicate 
is my situation. But why should I 
trouble you with these little details. 
The fact is, I am grieved to discover 
in Johnny a certain disinclination, and 
I would ask you, sir, to speak with 
him. He will attend to you, sir. 

“What!” said Mr. Maxwell, “do 
you mean to say he does not respect 
what you tell him? If this be so” —— 

“T have tried to make him love 
me,” said Jenny, sorrowfully ; “ but I 
am afraid—perhaps it is my fault ; in 
fact, I am sure it is ;—but we do not 
understand each other. I have not 
yet learned my trade;’ and Jenny 
smiled a sad smile. 

Mr. Maxwell was growing inte- 
rested. : 

“But I had no idea of this; I 
thought Jack—what I have seen of 
him—was a steady, sensible, open- 
hearted child; not bright, certainly, 
but manly and honest.” 

“So he is! so he is!” said Jenny, 
with enthusiasm. “ Indeed, it may be 
my fault. Iam not fitted to manage 
him. He is of a good age; naturally 
will have more respect for men than 
for a mere poor foolish woman.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Maxwell, “very 
true ; he is getting on. I was just 
thinking now, it is time he should be 
sent to school. Yes, he had better be 
sent to school.” 

Jenny gave alittle start. What an 
idea. She might have been thinking 
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for days, poor weak woman that she 
was, but the strong intellect of man, 
how soon it resolved the difficulty. 
All this was to be read in bold text 
on Jenny’s round face. 

“T hope, sir,” said she timorously, 
“you will forgive this intrusion on 
your precious time. You know I have 
no one else in the house, and my situ- 
ation is peculiar.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Maxwell ; 
“very good of you. I hope you will 
always’’- His mind now began to 
stray a little towards Sixth House of 
Lords’ Cases. “ By the way, as you 
found a book before, I suppose you 
couldn’t have—O, no! that is quite 
improbable.” 

“What, what?’ said Jenny, with 
surprising eagerness, all the lamps in 
her face lighting up suddenly. “Tell 
me, sir, do tell me, anything [ can do.” 

“Ono; it is absurd. It was only a 
volume of oldreports—Salkeld. Things 
get so astray here, my poor head gets 
bewildered ; someway I never can find 
anything. There, thank you, Miss 
Bell.” 

He was anxious to be back at that 
hare of Sergeant Rebutter’s. Jenny 
gently glided away, but had taken a 
glance round, and saw how things 
indeed “got so astray.” Shelves of 
the dun-coloured infantry of the law 
ran round the room, with their name 
and number blazoned on the scarlet 
collar of their uniform. But the ranks 
were all gapped and broken, as though 
riddled and cut up by a heavy fire. 
Some were tottering over, leaning 
against their fellows, some lying flat; 
all were in sad disorder. But the 
floor of the room was the most con- 
fused spectacle ; it being like a street 
broken up, with piles of books instead 
of paving stones and rubble—a dis- 

tracting sight ;—so that if a special 
work was wanted the seeker must 
take off his coat, and go down and 
labour like a workman. Altogether 
a wreck everywhere of hooks tum- 
bled, scattered, lying open and shut, 
with strained backs and tossed leaves 
lying under the weight of other books; 
of briefs flung open, and sprawling 
over other books, in disreputable at- 
titudes. In short, the whole was as 
though there had been a terrific 
accident, and a train of reports and 
legal incidents had been run into, and 
fatally smashed, and here was the de- 
bris lying in heaps. 
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Jenny took note sadly of this con- 
fusion as she faded out into the pas- 
sage, and formed a little scheme of a 
very delicate and almost tender cha- 
racter. Mr. Maxwell, hurrying back 
to the cover where he had left the 
hare, said once more, as he ran, “A 
thoughtful, sensible person—very 
thoughtful.” Salkeld, however, was 
not to be found; no nor Ventris. And 
what was worse, a precious copy of 
Addison, not the ingenious essayist, 
who in this light is not by any means 
precious, but a gentleman of the name 
who wrote matter upon “ Con- 
tracts,” between the pages of which 
he had thrust some notes of a “rare” 
case, possibly “unreported,” with 
valuable “dicta” of Vice Chancellor 
Owlet—this, too, he wanted for the 
court or committee. In short, every- 
thing was lost or going astray, and he 
had to hurry away, post down to 
Westminster or Lincoln's Inn, much 
fretted and put out. 

As soon as he was gone, Jenny 
called her “young charges” together. 
“My dear girls,” she said, “you are 
looking so pale and iubie. you 
don’t walk enough. Grammar and 
French is pretty well in its way, but 
health before all. Goout nowtogether 
into the fresh breezes of Burleigh- 
square. We will put off lessons a 
little.” 

Where the fresh breezes of Bur- 
leigh-square circulated was a sort of 
large ard (as to size), and a patch of 

ealthy and languishing verdure. 
Burleigh-square itself was an infant 
of but one year old; in all the new- 
ness and rawness of reeking plaster, 
some of which had got down among 
the grass. “As for you,” she said, 
smiling pleasantly at Jack, “you ought 
not to be cared to go. Still, if you 
will try and be a good boy, and beg 
pardon in your prayers, we will try 
ed itover. Truth, truth, my dear 
children, should be the magnet of 
your existence ; without it you ma 
never hope to be either great or good. 
Go now, my dear children, go for 
your walk.” 

The girls went out softly, impressed 
with a reverential feeling. The boy 
followed after them more slowly. He 
pontly stopped at the door, and 

xing his curious eyes on her, said 
bluntly. 

“You know you put the book there 
yourself, Miss Bell ; I saw you take 





it down on Tuesday, and you were 
reading it the other night after we 
went to bed.” He then shut the door 
and went down after his sisters. 

Jenny’s cheeks kindled at the in- 
famous charge of thelittle wretch. Her 
eyes flashed. What spite! It would 
have been a wholesome correction to 
have gone after him, dragged him in, 
and made his wretched little ears tin- 
gle. The honest nature of our Jenny 
—(it is no discredit to confess it)— 
burned to inflict that penalty on him. 
Poor unprotected thing! it was un- 
worthy—it was unequal. She with no 
friends! no one totrust to. No matter, 
he must be promptly sent to school, for 
his own good. Such a vindictive na- 
ture could be dealt with suitably only 
by men. So, for his own good again, 
must he be sent to school. 

They being gone forth to the sward 
of Burleigh-square, Jenny flits down 
to Mr. Maxwell’s study, and enters 
that sacred enclosure. What she was 
about was perilous — housemaids 
were charged under terrible penalties 
—hanging, forfeitures of goods, and 
what not—toabstain from laying even 
a finger on the hallowed disorder. It 
was consecrated ground. And yet, 
here was our Jenny courageously 
breaking in, and laying out for herself 
the work of charity of bringing all 
things into smoothness again. She 
pitied—she compassionated that poor 
overworked hodman, with the dying 
wife and responsibility of children, 
absolutely a child himself. 

So she set to work with diligence 
and with judgment. Marvellous what 
a tact and instinct she had in the 
labour. She seemed to hit on what 
books were more in request. In fact, 
our Jenny, whatever she laid herself 
to, brought with her a very nice in- 
stinct, a sort of intellectual savoir 
Jaire ; and was pretty sure to make 
no conspicuous blunder. And so she 
smoothed away the heavy mounds of 
legal earth, levelled all things, brought 
together the disunited family of Ve- 
sey—some twenty or so strong ; 
gathered together “ House of Lords’ 
Cases,” which had a tendency to 
straggle to opposite'sides of the room ; 
set in order the loose pamphlet re- 
ports—part one, two, three, accord- 
ing to the series ; and, by a better 
device, actually stitched firmly to- 

gether a bundle, whose viscera were 
all bursting out. Finally, she actually 
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disinterred the lost Addison—much 
strained and disjointed about his 
back and spine, with all muscular 
spring gone from his binding, from 
being kept too long open ; and found 
there also the precious dicta of Vice- 
Chancellor Owlet. Nothing could be 
nicer or more symmetrical than the 
fashion in which she ranged these 
auxiliaries ; Vesey, Junior, went home 
to his shelves, and the more neces- 
sary books were ranged to the right 
and left on the table, in the order of 
their use ; while on his desk was set 
the recovered Addison, with the dis- 
locations in his back skilfully “ re- 
duced,” and the precious note of 
Vice-Chancellor Owlet. Mr. Max- 


well’s ink was usually a sort of stag- 
nant pool, and his pens utterly dis- 
organized. The process of writing 
was a sad discomfort and torture. 
But all this “service” was now re- 
organized, and our Jenny, with much 
good-feeling, brought down pens from 
her room—things that would write— 
and set them there beside the desk. 
There was nothing prodigious in all 
this ; but, someway, it is the fate of 
these helpless men ever to want this, 
species of little helps ; and it must be 
said again, that it was delicate, ten- 
der, and considerate for a mere simple 
governess to put herself out of the 
way in this manner. 


AN EPISODE IN ENGLISH HISTORY-——ASSASSINATION OF MR. PERCEVAL, 
IN 1812. 


Tue murder of Mr. Perceval, when 
Prime Minister of England, in broad 
day, and in the crowded lobby of the 
House of Commons, is one of the 
most remarkable instances of cool, 
deliberate crime recorded in the an- 
nals of history. In some features it 
bears a close resemblance to that of 
the Duke of Buckingham, by Felton. 
In both cases the outrage was com- 
mitted publicly, the alleged motive 
was somewhat similar, and the assas- 
sin could have escaped had he been 
so disposed. Light and a crowd have 
sometimes favoured the evasion of a 
criminal as effectually as solitude and 
darkness. About fifty years since, 
Begbie, a bank runner, was murdered 
and rifled in the day time, in one of 
the streets of Edinburgh, and the 
murderer has never yet been disco- 
vered. 

Felton and Bellingham, as matters 
of course, were hung. If their start- 
ling atrocities were to be repeated 
now, the perpetrators would, in all 
probability, escape experimental ac- 
quaintance with the manipulating 
proces’ of Mr. Calcraft, the finisher 
of the law, on the ground of insanity. 
We should regret sincerely to see the 
result tested on Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Russell, Mr. Gladstone, or any 
other high official of the State, down 
to Mr. Milner Gibson, inclusive ; but 
we have a strong impression that the 
result would be as we here surmise. 


Such is the maudlin, mistaken phi- 
lanthropy of modern times. It 
suffices fora murder to have more than 
the ordinary elements of crime—to be 
compound rather than simple ; to in- 
clude a series rather than an isolated 
case—a whole family, or an entire 
ship’s crew, and for the felon to ex- 
hibit marked calmness and self-pos- 
session, and it is immediately conclud- 
ed that he must be mad, or, at least, 
a monomaniac, which qualification 
sultices to ensure a commutation of 
the extreme penalty. In several 
cases within the last quarter of a 
century, especially in the memorable 
ones of the murder of Mr. Drum- 
mond, Sir Robert Peel’s secretary, in 
London, by M‘Naughten, and of Mr. 
Sneyd, in Dublin, by Mason, this 
legal decision has saved atrocious 
criminals who were not a jot more 
insane than Bellingham; who had 
quite as much claim to the privileges 
of rationality which they were suf- 
fered to exercise, and ought to have 
been held equally liable to the respon- 
sibilities thereunto attached. 

It has been said that when Oxford, 
in his confinement in Bethlehem 
Hospital, heard of the subsequent 
attempts on her Majesty’s life by Fran- 
cis and Bean, he maaiwed with great 
composure, “If they had hung me, 
thers would have been no more mad- 
men firing at the Queen.” We are 
much inclined to agree with this in- 
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genuous convict. Hang a so-called 
madman, and murders by lunatics 
will speedily disappear from the 
criminal records. The class are cow- 
ardly, with a special dislike of corpo- 
ral punishment—whipping at the 
cart’s tail, and suspension by the 
rope. 

I. Guizot, commenting on this in- 
cident of Oxford, his trial, and sen- 
tence, which happened while he was 
King Louis Philippe’s ambassador at 
the English Court, in 1840, considers 
that such startling episodes are more 
frequently instigated by a morbid 
thirst after celebrity on the part of 
the individual offenders, than the re- 
sult of organized conspiracy or con- 
stitutional wickedness. “ Here,’ he 
says, “is precisely what these per- 
verted fanatics yearn for: a theatre, 
a public; themselves insignificant and 
obscure, an opportunity to exhibit 
and shine in the mid-day sun. Under 
what system, and in what country, 
will there ever be enough moral and 
political judgment to leave them to 
their level, and not to give them the 
notoriety they seek ?’ And then, on 
the verdict of insanity and confine- 
ment during the sovereign’s pleasure, 
he adds: “Such was the legal issue 
of the trial; and Edward Oxford, 
punished and placed beyond the 
power of doing further mischief, 
without being made of too much con- 
sequence, was speedily forgotten.” 

Vith all due respect to the judg- 
ment of this experienced statesman 
and philosopher, we demur to this 
dictum, and cannot think it makes a 
criminal of “ too much consequence” 
to give him the full award of the law 
he has provoked. The leading object 
of all punishment is less directed 
against the insulated offender than 
intended as an example to deter 
others, and to purify society by the 
diminution of crime—an end the 
more likely to be reached, in capital 
cases, by the application of capital 
penalties, than by the exercise of fan- 
tastical theories based on very doubt- 
ful foundations. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We 
do not mean by this to advocate a 
revival or perpetuation of the Draco- 
nic features which so long disfigured, 
and in some points still continue to 
deform and disgrace our penal code ; 
but we enter a protest against the 
too easy admission of “an unsound 


mind” as an extenuating plea for a 
deliberate murder. Lord Ferrers was 
as much and more entitled to this 
saving clause as M‘Naughten or Ox- 
ford. But had it been applied in his 
case, there would have been a general 
howl from all the democrats and de- 
magogues in the nation, that this was 
a glaring illustration of “a law for 
the rich and a law for the poor.” 
Besides which, the gaping multitude 
would have lost the edifying and rare 
spectacle of a nobleman escorted 
from Newgate, via Holborn, to 
Tyburn, by the ordinary, the sheriff, 
and the hangman. In-those “ good 
old days,” as they are generally and 
regretfully designated, there was 
little thought of nice distinctions, 
metaphysical subtleties, or casuistical 
reasonings. Men were hung alike 
for murder, forgery, or burglary—for 
stealing a sheep or a two-penny loaf ; 
and transported for robbing a hen- 
roost. The extremes ran all in an 
opposite course from the popular 
modern channel, and what ought to 
have been the parallel lines of justice 
were so unmathematically warped, 
that Euclid or La Place would have 
been puzzled to recognise them. 

The case of Lord Ferrers is nearly 
forgotten, except by students of the 
Annual Register and the Newgate 
Calendar. His violence of temper 
and habitual eccentricities occasioned 
him to be set down as a madman by 
his contemporaries, and he is so held 
in the few historical records which 
name him. He hated his wife (we do 
not cite this as a corroborative evi- 
dence of lunacy), and one of his 
modes of annoying her was to put 
squibs and crackers into her bed, 
which were contrived to explode just 
as she was dropping asleep. But she 
extricated herself through a separa- 
tion by Act of Parliament, and ob- 
tained further atonement in a more 
congenial second union, many years 
after, with Lord Frederic Campbell, 
brother to the Duke of Argyll. One 
day, Lord Ferrers summoned his 
steward, Mr. Johnson, to his presence, 
and on his coming, locked the door, 
and told him to sit down in an arm- 
chair as he had something particular 
to communicate. He then drew a 
pistol from the drawer of his writing 
table, took out his watch, and said 
to his unsuspecting victim: “Say 
your prayers, for in five minutes you 
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are a dead man.” He kept his word, 
and shot him when the time had ex- 
pired. For this horrible crime he 
was tried by his Peers at Westminster 
Hall, on the 16th of April, 1760, 
found guilty of wilful murder, and 
hanged at Tyburn, on the 5th of May 
following. On the day of execution 
he dressed himself in his wedding 
suit of white, embroidered with sil- 
ver. When he reached the gallows, 
the immense waving sea of heads ex- 
cited his admiration. “How many 
persons do you suppose may be in 
that crowd ?” he inquired of the or- 
dinary. “ Atleast thirty thousand,” 
was the answer. “ What a compli- 
ment !” rejoined the Earl ; “ but then 
they never saw a lord hanged before.” 
In 1822 a Frenchman was executed on 
the sands at Portobello, near Edin- 
burgh, for piracy on the high seas. 
As he passed from the Calton Hill 
Gaol, down the wide thoroughfare of 
Leith Walk, the windows, balconies, 
and street pavements were thronged 
with gazers. He either imagined or 
was told that this was in token of 
public sympathy for a foreigner in 
misfortune, and, standing up in the 
cart, bowed his acknowledgments 
gracefully to the right and left, 
saying, “ Mesdames et Messieurs, 
je reconnois vos politesses, et je m’en 
trouve vivement penetré.” 

We have read somewhere that 
Lord Ferrers was hung with a silken 
rope, such being an exclusive “ privi- 
lege of the Peerage.” We are not 
aware of any statute to this effect, 
and we believe, on the contrary, that 
those respectable commoners, Mr. 
Jonathan Wild, Mr. Jerry Abershaw, 
and Mr. Jack Shepherd, might have 
indulged in the same luxury, if they 
had been inclined to pay for it, and if 
the executioner had pronounced the 
more costly substitute sufficient for 
the ends of justice. 

The particulars of the death of Mr. 
Perceval are interesting, and little 
remembered by the present genera- 
tion. About a quarter past five, on 
the 11th of May, 1812, he entered the 
lobby of the House of Commons alone, 
where a number of persons were 
standing, when a man, who had a 
short time before placed himself in 
the recess of the doorway, on the 
inner side, drew out a pistol, and shot 
the minister as he passed, in the 
lower part of the left breast. - The 
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ball is supposed to have entered the 
heart. He moved onward for a few 
faltering steps, nearly half way up 
the lobby, and was in the act of sink- 
ing on the ground, when some of the 
by-standers caught him in their arms. 
He was immediately carried to the 
nearest room, that of the Speaker’s 
secretary, by Mr. W. Smith, Mr. 
Bradshaw, and another gentleman. 
Mr. Lynn, a surgeon, in Parliament- 
street, was sent for without delay, 
and on examining the wound, at once 
pronounced it a mortal case, and 
that death would ensue forthwith. 
When falling, Mr. Perceval uttered 
the word “ murder,” or “ murdered,” 
after which he spoke no more, and 
expired inaboutten or twelve minutes. 
Several members of both Houses of 
Parliament entered the apartment, 
while he was dying, and amongst 
others, his brother, Lord Arden ; all, 
as might be supposed, in the greatest 
sossible state of agitation. There was 
ittle effusion of blood from the wound 
externally. The body was subse- 
quently removed into the Speaker’s 
house. 

Lord Francis Osborne, Lord Ossul- 
ston, and others, were crossing the 
lobby at the moment of the assassi- 
nation, and were very near Mr. Per- 
ceval. The deed was perpetrated so 
suddenly that the man who fired the 
vistol was not immediately recognised. 
t was thought he might have escaped 
notice, had he concealed his weapon. 
A person who had passed behind Mr. 
Perceval seized the pistol, which was 
a very small one, from the murderer’s 
hand, who surrendered it without re- 
sistance, and retired coolly towards a 
bench on the left. Mr. Goodiff, an 
officer of the house, secured him, and 
asked if he was the villain who had 
shot the Minister. He replied, “I 
am the unhappy man,” but appeared 
quite undisturbed. It was said that 
he added something about redress of 
grievances from the government, but 
if he did it was heard by very few. 
On searching him, a few pounds in 
money were found in his pockets, and 
some printed papers, copies of which 
he had previously distributed amongst 
the members. e was taken to the 
bar of the House of Commons, and 
identified as the assassin. Another 
pistol, similar to that he had fired, 
was taken from his pocket in the 
House. All the doors were then closed 
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and locked, and he was conveyed up 
stairs to one of the apartments called 
“the prisons,” in the upper story, 
over the committee rooms. Here he 
underwent a lengthened examination, 
in presence of Aldermen Coombe and 
Curtis, Mr. Reade, Mr. Colquhoun, 
Mr. Fielding, and other magistrates, 
with several members of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. 
Wynne, Mr. Stephens, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Mr. Secretary Ryder, &c. 

A bundle of papers, brought from 
the prisoner’s lodgings, was consign- 
ed to the care of Lord Castlereagh, to 
be submitted to the Privy Council. 
The witnesses were then bound over 
to give their evidence before the 
Grand Jury, and subsequently at the 
Old Bailey, in the event of a true bill 
being found against the prisoner “ for 
the wilful murder of the Right Hon- 
ourable Spencer Perceval.” 

The prisoner was asked whether 
he had anything to urge against the 
act with which he was charged, and 
cautioned by Sir John Hippesley not 
to say anything that might criminate 
himself. This procedure is an anom- 
aly in English law, the propriety of 
which is still an open question, and is 
disputed by many profound jurists. 
According to the “Code Napoleon,” 
which is founded on the pandects of 
Justinian, every effort is made to en- 
trap the accused party into a confes- 
sion of his guilt. llingham re- 
plied, “I have admitted the fact ; I 
again admit it. When General Gas- 
coigne seized me, he held me with so 
much violence, that I thought my 
arm was broken; I said, ‘you need 
not press me so, I submit myself to 
my fate.’ But, with permission, I 
have something to state in my justi- 
fication. I have been denied the re- 
dress of my grievances by govern- 
ment. I have been ill-treated. They 
well know who I am, and what I am, 
through the Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Becket, with whom I have had 
frequent communications. They knew 
of this fact six weeks ago, through 
the magistrates of Bow-street. I was 
accused most wrongfully by a Gover- 
nor-General in Russia, in a letter from 
Archangel to Riga, and have sought 
redress in vain. I am a most unfor- 
tunate man, and feel here—placing 
his hand on his breast—sufficient 
justification for what I have done.” 
Lord Castlereagh informed him 
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that he was not then called upon for 
his defence, but merely to say what 
he had to offer in contradiction of the 
charge. Anything he might feel 
desirous of stating in extenuation of 
his crime, he had better reserve for 
his trial. The prisoner said, “ Since 
it seems best to you that I should not 
now explain the causes of my con- 
duct, I will leave it until the day of 
my trial, when my country will have 
an opportunity of judging whether I 
am right or wrong.” Usen being 
again questioned, he repeated, for the 
third time, “I admit the fact ;’ which 
admission was accordingly entered 
upon the record. The Bow-street 
otticers were called in, and the prisoner 
having been permitted to dress, was 
handcuffed by Vickery and Adkins. 
He applied for his money, which 
having been left in the possession of 
Mr. Burgess, who had withdrawn, 
Mr. Whitbread assured him it should 
be returned inthe morning. He then 
asked whether he should be allowed 
an attorney and counsel. Mr. Whit- 
bread signified that Mr. Coombe would 
take care that every necessary indul- 
gence should be allowed him, con- 
sistent with his sityation. In no part 
of the proceedings did he betray ex- 
treme agitation, but at the moment 
when one of the witnesses said, “I 
supported Mr. Perceval into the Secre- 
tary’s room, and in a few minutes he 
died in my arms,” the prisoner shed 
tears and seemed considerably moved. 
The pistol he had fired was a small 

oocket one, about six inches long. 

"he barrel rather more than two 
inches in length, with the cock on the 
top, and a stop to the trigger ; the 
calibre nearly half an inch in diame- 
ter, and the barrel very strong. The 
pistol taken from his breeches pocket 
os primed, and loaded with one 

all. 

It was intended to send him at 
at once to Newgate; but when a 
hackney coach was brought for that 
a, to the iron gates in Lower 

-alace Yard, the crowd, at first com- 
posed of decent people, had been 
ney swollen by a concourse of 
pick-pockets and the lower orders, 
who mounted the vehicle, and were so 
troublesome, and even dangerous, that 
it was not deemed advisable to follow 
the usual course. Repeated shouts of 
applause were heard from the igno- 
rant or depraved portion of the mob, 
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as if they were preparing to hail 
an oppressed but innocent victim. 
Some of these sympathizers even 
attempted to open the opposite door 
of the coach, as if to give the mur- 
derer an opportunity of escape. A 
party of Life Guards, who had been 
sent for, arrived-about this time, and 
formed a semicircle in the yard, by 
which the mob were kept more at a 
distance. 

Before the arrival of the dragoons, 
Bellingham was reconducted to the 
prison-room, where he sharply repri- 
manded Vickery, the officer, for hav- 
ing inquired of some female, particu- 
lars as to his private affairs. He 
calmly said, he knew the conse- 
quences of the act he had committed, 
which he did not consider as of a pri- 
vate nature. On Vickery’s answering 
that he had only spoken in general 
terms to the female ; and that she told 
him she had in her possession a 
memorandum of £20, due by a Mr. 
Wilson to him, the prisoner, in the 
most unconcerned manner,replied that 
he knew what it was; it was a bill 
that he expected would be paid the 
next day at half past nine o’clock. 
His conversation was perfectly cohe- 
rent, except on the crime he had 
committed. For that, he said, he ex- 
pected to be brought before a tribunal 
where justice would be done him ; 
that he felt assured of being liberated, 
and that his claims would ultimately 
be allowed. 

From the House of Commons he 
was conveyed, through the Speaker’s 
entrance, to the Secretary of State’s 
office for the Home Department, 
where he was placed in a room in 
which he walked almost without in- 
termission while he was there. On 
the breaking up of the council he was 
sent to Newgate, his committal being 
signed by Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, 
MP. who accompanied him in the 
coach to the prison, where he was 
doubly ironed. During his confine- 
ment, he remained perfectly calm and 
collected. On the day before his trial, 
he wrote a letter to a friend in Liver- 
pool, consisting of three sheets in 

uarto, correctly composed, without 
the slightest indication of unsettled 
intellect, and with a space purposely 
left for the wafer, so that the letter 
might be opened without the writing 
being defaced. He made particular 
inquiry of the keeper as to the direc- 
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tion the ball from his pistol had taken. 
Being asked if there was any person 
close to him when he fired, or between 
him and Mr. Perceval at the moment, 
he replied there was none, or he 
should have hesitated to fire. 

John Bellingham, the murderer, 
was a native of St. Neots, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and forty-two years of 
age. He was about five feet nine or 
ten inches in height, with rather a 
thin visage, an aquiline nose, and 
altogether a genteel appearance. His 
usual demeanour was quiet and unob- 
trusive ; his temper and disposition 
outwardly mildand kind. He lodged 
in New Millman-street, near the 
Foundling Hospital. His landlady, 
a young widow with a family, stated 
that he had zealously assisted her in 
the recovery of a child which had 
been missing ; and that he had taken 
her only two days before he com- 
mitted the murder to see the British 
Museum. On the day preceding the 
fatal crime, Sunday, the 10th of May, 
with the purpose matured, as it must 
have been, in his breast, he was pre- 
sent twice at the public service in the 
chapel of the Foundling Hospital ; 
and on the very morning of the deed, 
scarcely two hours before he carried 
it into effect, he contributed to the 
amusement of the children of the 
house where he dwelt, by conducting 
them to a public spectacle! He 
used to complain, his landlady said, 
that money was due to him he had 
been wronged of, and without which 
he must become a ruined man. His 
father was a land surveyor and minia- 
ture painter ; his mother the daugh- 
ter of a respectable country gentleman 
at St. Neot’s ; they were married in 
1769, in London. John was their 
second child, born about 1771. His 
father, after his birth, purchased a 
house at St. Neot’s, and resided in it 
till about 1775, when he returned to 
London, and lived in Titchfield-street, 
Oxford-street. In 1779, he discovered 
marks of mental derangement, and 
was placed in St. Luke’s Hospital. 
At the end of a twelvemonth, he re- 
turned home as incurable, and died 
soon after. Those who hold to the 
theory of hereditary madness, may 
consider this an argument in extenua- 
tion of the son’s crime. Such de- 
ductions, probably sound enough in 
pathological science, are sometimes 
admissible as corroborative, though 
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not conclusive evidence in criminal 
law. Bellingham’s mother died at 
Liverpool, weighed down with trou- 


ble, in the year 1802. When alluding. 


to her, after his condemnation, he was 
affected to tears, observed that she 
was a truly good woman, and that 
her dying words were, that she hoped 
to meet himinheaven. In answer to 
an inquiry as to whether he had ever 
thought seriously of his own spiritual 
welfare, he replied that in his youth, 
many years back, he was acquainted, 
in London, with a pious young man, 
and for a short time, was under good 
impressions ; but when he left Lon- 
don, and mixed with other company, 
they wore off. 

At the age of fourteen, he was 

laced as an apprentice with a Mr. 
ve, a jeweller, who bore an ex- 
cellent character, in Whitechapel. 
Here he showed himself at first ex- 
tremely perverse and troublesome ; 
and finally ran away from his master, 
and went to sea in the Hartwell, 
Indiaman, thus betraying, in his boy- 
ish years, that natural obstinacy of 
mind, which led to his ruin. In his 
voyage out from England, he was 
shipwrecked off Bonavista, one of the 
Cape de Verd Islands, and escaped, 
with only one more, in an open boat. 
Unaffected by this providential deli- 
verance, on his return to England, he 
lived an unsettled, and in some re- 
spects an unprincipled life, till about 
the year 1793, when he persuaded his 
mother, from the remnant of her for- 
tune, which he had chiefly exhausted, 
to establish him in a shop, as a trades- 
man, in Oxford-street. Here, he not 
only failed in a very short time, but 
was believed, though it never was 
legally proved, to have set fire to his 
own house. These particulars throw 
light on the manner in which his 
character became gradually formed 
and hardened. 

From London he went to Arch- 
angel, where he lived with a Russian 
merchant, as clerk, for three years. 
Having formed a connexion with a 
Mr. Borbecker, in the timber line, he 
returned to England to seek a con- 
tract for the supply of that article of 
commerce, and entered into consider- 
able engagements with the merchants 
of Hull. Ships were, in consequence, 
sent out to Archangel to bring home 
cargoes, but Borbecker having, in the 
meantime, become a bankrupt, the 
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vessels returned .home in_ ballast. 
Bellingham, who still remained at 
Hull, was arrested and thrown into 
prison, by the disappointed traders, 
for the non-fulfilment of his con- 
tract ; and during his confinement, 
or soon afterwards, wrote a pam- 
phlet with the intent of turning them 
into ridicule. When he regained 
his liberty, he proceeded again to 
Archangel, where he entered into 
various speculations, the failure of 
which involved him in much more 
serious difficulties. He then became 
extremely troublesome to the local 
government, pestering them with 
memorial after memorial on matters 
exclusively connected with his private 
mercantile affairs; and moreover, 
conducted himself generally with so 
much violence, that, at length, he 
was committed to prison, where he 
remained a considerable time, claim- 
ing in vain, and with reiterated ob- 
stinacy, the protection of the British 
Ambassador at the Court of St. Peters- 
burg, Lord Leveson Gower, who 
indeed could render him no assistance. 
Itappears to be quite certain that nei- 
ther against the Russian nor English 
Government had this miserable vision- 
ary theslightest grounds forthe claims 
he so pertinaciously and fatally pur- 
sued. His mercantile transactions 
abroad were, at least, as suspicious as 
they had been at home. 

The term of his imprisonment 
having expired, Bellingham repaired 
to England, overflowing with com- 
plaints against the Russian authori- 
ties. He married, in London, a re- 
spectable woman, whom he treated 
with kindness and personal affection, 
and settled for a time in Liverpool, 
when he commenced the business of 
an insurance broker, while his wife 
adopted that of a milliner. He con- 
tinued, at intervals, to present me- 
morials, on the subject of his alleged 
claims, to the British Government, 
but they were so exclusively confined 
to private transactions that no inter- 
ference could take place. Abortive 
and embarrassing speculations con- 
tinued to dog his steps, and frustrate 
his efforts. Brooding over his diffi- 
culties, he at lenyth began to conceive 
the idea of becoming the avenger of 
his imaginary wrongs. By his own 


subsequent confession, he was a long - 


time in making up his mind, but 
having finally resolved, he proceeded 
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to his work systematically, and with- 
out wavering scruples. For several 
weeks before the murder, he was con- 
stantly in attendance about the House 
of Commons, and addressed a printed 
statement to various members, enu- 
merating his grievances, and soliciting 
their intercession in his behalf. It was 
said and believed that his last appli- 
cation to Government was made only 
two days before his crime, and that 
on the morning of its commitment, 
he received a repulsive answer, which 
is supposed to have confirmed him in 
his sanguinary purpose. It was also 
generally credited that he intended 
Lord Leveson Gower for his victim, 
but not seeing him arrive, as he looked 
for, he selected Mr. Perceval instead. 

Bellingham was brought to trial 
on the 15th of May, four days after 
theatrocious deed had been committed, 
the Courts being in session at the 
time. The fact was fully proved, and 
sentence of Guilty pronounced with- 
out hesitation. There was a feeble 
attempt to show that he was insane, 
but except his hallucination that what 
he had done was perfectly justifiable, 
and an apparent expectation that the 
act would be so considered on his 
trial, he evinced not the slightest 
approach to any token of aberration of 
mind. He wasexecuted on Monday, 
the 18th of May, in front of Newgate. 
He prepared for his fate with perfect 
composure, went through the usual 
religious exercises, and during the 
whole scene manifested an extraordi- 
nary degree of firmness and self-pos- 
session. He denied that he had any 
accomplices, as indeed no such suspi- 
cion could exist, and persisted to the 
last in refusing to express any com- 
punction for hiscrime. His behaviour, 
on the whole, was such as apparently 
to render him, in his last moments, 
an object of interest rather than 
detestation. Many whodid not affect 
to extenuate murder, or to condemn 
capital punishment in the abstract, 
looked upon his as an exceptional 
case ; that of a man, not naturally 
violent or vicious, but goaded to 
despair by unredressed, and per- 
haps, undeserved injuries. All passed 
silently, without tumult or accident. 
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There were no groans of execration, 
and expressions of pity were mur- 
mured by a considerable section of 
the attendant crowd. Calm courage, 
even in a criminal, without ostenta- 
tious bravado or reckless audacity, 
will never fail to have hosts of 
admirers. Let this excite no surprise 
in the reflecting mind. Such is the 
marvellous inconsistency of human 
feelings, that even the most practised 
and unmitigated depravity has been 
graced by evidences of human sympa- 
thy. Suetonius tells us that Nero 
had his mourners, and Lord Byron has 
embellished the startling fact with 
the charm of his melodious verse :-— 


‘“When Nero perish’d by the justest doom, 
Which ever the destroyer yet destroy’d, 
Amidst the roar of liberated Rome, 

Of nations freed, and the world over- 
joy’d, 

Some hands unseen strew'd flowers upon 
his tomb.” 


On the eve of Bellingham’s execu- 
tion, Sunday, the 17th of May, he was 
visited in the condemned hold by the 
Reverend Daniel Wilson, A.M. an 
eminent preacher of the day, at that 
time minister of St. John’s Chapel, 
Bedford-row, afterwards rector of 
Islington, D.D., and a distinguished 
dignitary of the Church, as Bishop of 
Calcutta, in which diocese he died so 
recently as January 2nd, 1858. The 
visit was made at the instance, and 
through the agency of an influential 
member of Parliament, a friend of 
the late Mr. Perceval. The divine 
was accompanied by another gentle- 
man, and conversed with the criminal 
for several hours. The substance of 
this interview, accompanied by his 
own remarks and deductions, _Dr. 
Wilson embodied in a pamphlet, at 
the request of many friends,* who 
concurred that in addition to the in- 
terest with which any circumstances 
tending to throw light on the myste- 
rious elements of such an extraordi- 
nary character would be received, 
some practical benefit to society might 
result from the publication. This 
pamphlet attracted much attention, 
and had an extensive sale. The 
biographer, and son-in-law of the 


* This pamphlet occasioned a demur, when Dr. Wilson was under consideration for the 
see of Calcutta, amongst the bishop-makers of that period —1832;—why, it is more than 
difficult to imagine. Perhaps they thought he was interfering with the Newgate ordinary, 
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Bishop, the Rev. Josiah Bateman, in 
allusion to it, says, “the narrative 
wants both simplicity and individu- 
ality, and can scarcely be considered 
a happy means of conveying to the 
rey important Scriptural truths.” 

Vith this critical opinion we meddle 
not. It does not impugn the value 
of the facts or information conveyed, 
which are curious and undoubtedly 
authentic. 

Bellingham received his visitors 
with readiness and extreme compla- 
cency, entered freely into discussion 
on Scriptural points, and though much 
exhausted himself by the length of 
the conversation, still wished to con- 
tinue it when they were quite worn 
out. They were as much surprised 
at his familiar acquaintance with the 
Bible as at his doggedness in contest- 
ing all passages respecting which a 
doubtful or incomplete conclusion 
could by any subtilty be edged in. 
Instead of yielding to conviction, he 
met them with the sophistical argu- 
ments so common with the usual 
class of sceptics and unbelievers. All 
that they could extract from him, as 
approaching penitence and trust, 
amounted to his saying, “ I have con- 
fessed my sins before God, and I hope 
in his mercy; but I cannot say I 
feel the intense sorrow you describe, 
nor that earnest hungering of mind 
after salvation ;’ and added subse- 
quently, “ we none of us know what 
will take place after death.” Dr. 
Wilson, infinitely shocked at this 
hardened indifference, read to him a 
letter, stating that the widow of his 
victim, with hér orphan children, had 
knelt round the corpse of her murder- 
ed husband, and had put up earnest 
prayers for the penitence and pardon 
of his murderer. As the clergyman 
stood up to read the letter by the 
light of a dimly burning candle 
against the wall of the cell, the friend 
who accompanied him took particular 
notice of Bellingham’s countenance, 
and distinctly observed, that, on hear- 
ing this touching account, he hung 
down his head for an instant (for he 
had before been steadfastly looking at 
them), as though he was much affect- 
ed. He soon, however, resumed his 
former attitude, and said, with the 
air of an abstracted man suddenly re- 
collecting himself, “ This was a Chris- 
tian spirit! She must be a good 
woman. Her conduct was more like 
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a Christian’s than my own, certainly.” 
For a moment he felt the inward 
voice of truth, but the impression 
passed away almost as soon as it was 
conveyed. Neither Scriptural nor 
moral arguments could bring him to 
a direct admission of the guilt of the 
great crime for which he was about 
to suffer public execution. At one 
time he went so far in his attempts 
to justify himself, always on the 
ground of his supposed wrongs, as to 
convey to his shuddering hearers his 
idea that he was an instrument in 
executing Divine justice. But when 
asked in the most solemn manner, 
whether he could believe that he was 
in any measure under the holy influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, in an act 
so horrible as murder, and the murder 
of one who had no part in his imagi- 
nary injuries, he hesitated in his reply, 
and at last said, contrary to his usual 
temper of self-vindication, “ No, he 
did not think he was. The Spirit of 
God was good, and influenced to good 
actions. The act he had committed 
in itself was a bad act, and contrary 
to the command, ‘Thou shalt do no 
murder.’ Therefore, he could not be 
under the influence of a good spirit. 
He must, at that time, have been 
under some supernatural evil in- 
fluence.” 

This admission was made in the 
same unexcited, indifferent tone he 
had hitherto used, and was accom- 
panied by an assertion, that he was 
not under any vindictive or malicious 
disposition. Dr. Wilson, moved by 
this to exceeding warmth, exclaimed, 
“The whole kingdom is filled with 
abhorrence at the deed you have com- 
mitted. They do not inquire about 

our wrongs ; there may or may not 
. grounds for them, but they shudder 
at this murder as at one of the foulest 
crimes which has ever disgraced our 
national character: and yet you are 
the only man who is insensible of its 
enormity !” “TI trust in the mercy 
of God,” replied Bellingham, “ for a 
general amnesty of my sins; confes- 
sion to man can do nothing for me.” 
Beyond this vague admission no 
efforts could lead him, and his visitors 
departed with the sad reflection, that 
the criminal’s conscience seemed to 
be “ seared as with a hot iron.” 

“ Such,” says Bishop Wilson, “ was 
our conversation with this wretched 
creature. A more dreadful instance 
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of obduracy has surely never occurred. 
We here see a man of some education, 
of good natural parts, cool and argu- 
mentative in his turn of mind, mild 
and pleasing in his manners, and, as 
it should appear, of considerable ex- 
pertness in commercial affairs ; aman 
who enjoyed the advantage of early 
religious instruction, who was not un- 
acquainted with the Scriptures, and 
who preserved, till the day preceding 
his crime, an attention to some exter- 
nal duties of religion. We behold 
this man commit an act of blood— 
horrid almost beyond example—-and 
this, not under the sudden irritation 
of passion, but with the most cool, 
determinate, and cautious malice. We 
see him confide his dark purpose to 
no one associate, but, after a long 
preparation, wreak his vengeance on 
the first minister of the Crown, with- 
in the very walls of Parliament. We 
then perceive that he makes no at- 
tempt to escape the justice of his 
country, but avows and defends his 
deed, reserving to himself a new and 
terrific code of right and wrong, and 
by the weakest evasion attempting to 
distinguish his motives from the de- 
signs of an assassin. In fine, we 
afterwards view this impenitent cri- 
minal stifle all the dictates of con- 
science and of truth, and maintain to 
the last an unnatural apathy both as 
it respected the outrage he had com- 
mitted against his country, and the 
iniquity he had done against his God.” 
Many who read this reswmé of an 
idiosyncracy so singular and so ap- 
parently compounded of contradic- 
tions, may find no solution of the 
sroblem but in a verdict of madness, 
he writer of the passage quoted 
above protests most emphatically 
against this supposition. On every 
topic he declares that Bellingham’s 
intellect was perfectly clear, sane, 
and coherent. “ His aiaiidan I find,” 
he says, “still indulge the opinion 
that his mind was unsound on his 
Russian affairs. I can only observe, 
that the long conversation I had with 
him, which partly turned on that 
subject, as well as the information I 
have since received of his whole 
previous character, totally forbid my 
admitting a supposition for whieh 
there appeared to me to be no just 
foundation, and which would ob- 
viously open a door to the most 
dreadful consequences.” 
VOL, LXII,—NO, CCCLXVIII, 
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The great qualities of Charles the 
Twelfth were matured into failings, 
and even vices, by the prevailing en- 
Jlexibility of his temper. So, in a 
most inferior and unworthy com- 
parison, yet from a similarity which 
instinctively suggests itself, the same 
elements prevailing in a remarkable 
degree, led to the extravayances of 
the royal conqueror and the crimes 
of the plebeian assassin. Belling- 
ham, under this influence, having per- 
petrated the deed, long and maturely 
considered, was determined that 
nothing should prevent him from de- 
fending it. He was acute enough to 
see the consequences of an ingenuous, 
unqualified confession, and how 
utterly it would destroy his schemes 
of self-vindication. He had taken 
his ground, and that ground he per- 
tinaciously maintained. The weak- 
ness of his allegations, as soon as he 
found them combated and refuted, 
only increased the obstinacy with 
which he determined to cling to them. 
The gratification which he received 
from the revenge he had exacted 
evidently had its weight. He ap- 
peared to Dr. Wilson to conceal but 
very imperfectly, the delight he felt 
at the success of his attempt, and 
to cherish with satisfaction the warn- 
ing he conceived he had given to 
public men. The bishop winds up 
with his own view of this anomalous 
criminal, which has a strong resem- 
blance to the opinion of M. Guizot, 
quoted in the early part of this notice, 
with reference to the attempt of Ox- 
ford, and the many attacks on the life 
of his own sovereign, King Louis Phi- 
lippe. ‘ Added to the other motives 
named, Bellingham, I feel convinced, 
was actuated by a love of applause— 
an affectation of distinction and 
notice. Horrid as the idea is, the 
letter he sent, after his being com- 
mitted to Newgate, to the person 
with whom he lodged, evidently be- 
trayed the pleasure he derived from 
having attracted public attention. It 
may even doubted, so hardened 
was he to all moral sensibility, 
whether the desire of exhibiting what 
he termed the justice of his case to 
his country had not contributed to 
the forming of his mind to the dread- 
ful deed ; it certainly had its share 
in repressing any risings of remorse 
after its perpetration.” If the bishop 
and the statesman are right in this 
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estimate of human feeling under cer- 
tain excitements, here is an addi- 
tional argument against the con- 
clusion that madness has anything to 
do with what cannot at once be 
measured by ordinary rules. The 
same rabid love of celebrity operates 
differently upon opposite tempera- 
ments. One man traverses the world 
by sea and land, while another grovels 
and sleeps through life in a tub. 
Eratostratus burns the temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, to perpetuate his 
name ; and Empedocles jumps into 
the crater of Etna that his contem- 
poraries may look upon his disap- 
yearance as an evidence of divinity. 
Sut, after all, the line between reason 
and insanity is not easily drawn. 
Seneca, borrowing the thought from 
Aristotle, says—“ Nullum magnum 
ingenium sine mixtura dementize ;” 
which Dryden paraphrases thus, with 
a qualification : 
“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 


And thin partitions do their 
divide.” 


bounds 


Mantuanus (not Virgil, though 
sometimes confounded with him) 
goes further ; he asserts positively 
“Td commune malum, semel insan- 
avimus omnes :’—It isa common ill 
that we have a// been mad at some 
time or other. 

On the death of Mr. Perceval, a 
motion was made in the House of 
Commons for an address to the King, 
and for pensions to his family, ac- 
eompanied by an expression of the 
warmest sympathy under the unpre- 
cedented circumstances of his death. 
The motion was carried without a 
dissentient voice. Party feelingsand 
prejudices were never running higher 
than at that period, yet men who 
ranged under banners inveterately 
opposed to each other, forgot, for the 
moment, their “war cry,” and agreed 
to exchange the calumet of peace. Mr. 
Ponsonby said—‘ No man thought 
Mr. Perceval’s political opinions more 
erroneous than he had always done, 
but he entertained the highest 
opinion of his honour, and the great- 
est affection to his person. He had 
known him in early life, and he never 
knew a man of more sterling worth. 
Asa husband, as a father, and as a 
friend, no man was to be more ad- 
mired. As they could not restore a 
life so dear to all, they ought to do 
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that which was in their power to 
alleviate the distresses of his family, 
to render the remnant of their lives 
as far comfortable as they could, and 
if possible happy.” 

Mr. Canning, not then in office (he 
had retired for the moment, in con- 
sequence of his duel with Lord Castle- 
reagh, in which he was wounded) said 
—‘He could not but feel how inade- 
quately he should convey his own 
impressions, and those of the House, 
on an occasion so afflicting ; but it 
was some consolation to bear testi- 
mony with others to the regret which 
was felt by all for the loss in such a 
manner of a man whose virtues and 
talents were so conspicuous, and who, 
though like other men in a similar 
situation, he had many political ad- 
versaries, had never encountered, for 
he never could have deserved, a mere 
indignant hostility ;—of a man with 
whom no one could agree without 
feeling his convictions strengthened 
by an opinion of his talents and vir- 
tues, and from whom no one could 
differ without doing him the justice 
to acknowledge that even his errors 
were the errors of a virtuous mind. 
There was some consolation in re- 
flecting that the crime which had 
robbed the country of such an orna- 
ment was confined to an individual ; 
and he thought the noble lord who 
had moved the address did well, thus 
early, to give the intimation, as the 
act was of a nature most liable to be 
misrepresented by the best and worst 
feelings of themind. The disaffected 
might put upon it the most abomin- 
able interpretations favourable to 
their views ; and the friends of the 
constitution might be induced to ad- 
mit greater apprehension than the 
case warranted. He agreed fully in 
that part of the address which ex- 
pressed their abhorrence of the trans- 
action. The loss of Mr. Perceval to 
the country was irreparable ; to his 
family it was irreparable also. But 
they might do something to alleviate 
the consequences to the latter ; and 
when they recollected how often he 
(Mr. Perceval), in the course of the 
last two years, had called upon them 
to mark their generosity to those who 
had bled and conquered in the cause 
of freedom, aud to share the glory of 
those actions by contributing to the 
relief and reward of the actors, they 
would, he was confident, be equally 
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solicitous to perform the more painful, 
but not less gracious, task of marking 
their respect for his character by a 
liberal grant to his surviving re- 
latives.” 

Mr. Whitbread, one of the constant 
mouth-pieces of the Opposition, said : 
“Tt was impossible to add anything 
to the impression already made by 
what had fallen from both sides of 
the House ; but having been a marked 
and determined political antagonist 
of Mr. Perceval, he was anxious to 
express his entire concurrence in the 
vote. . Of the private virtues of the 
deceased minister it was unnecessary 
to say anything. No one could deny 
them. But amongst his public virtues 
there was one which he could not 
help holding up to the imitation of 
the House, and of posterity. That 
was the great control of temper which 
he possessed, and united with the 
firmest perseverance in his views and 
objects. Beyond the door of that 
House he (Mr. Whitbread) had never 
carried any feelings of political ani- 
mosity towards him. It was impos- 
sible that he could——.” Here Mr. 
Whitbread’s voice was quite over- 
powered by his feelings, and he sat 
down amidst the melancholy applauses 
of all present. 

It would be an error to estimate 
Mr. Perceval’s public character or 
merits as a minister from the excited 
feelings of the House under the cir- 
cumstances of his death. Neither 
would it be fair to give full credit to 
the savage radicalism of Cobbett or 
the stinging censure of Sir W. Napier. 
Both these bitter penmen were 
slaves to party bias as much as any 
of the political leaders they so liberally 
denounce. Posterity looks not to ex- 
treme factionaries for historic truth. 
Demosthenes and Cicero present dis- 
torted portraits of Philip and Antony, 
and Macaulay exaggerates the weak 
points of Marlborough. We read 
and are charmed with the fiery elo- 
quence, the graceful periods, and the 
glowing imagery ; but conviction tells 
us that this seductive compound con- 
veys no just reflection of truth. Na- 

pier describes Mr. Perceval, the min- 
ister, thus:—“Narrow, harsh, factious, 
and illiberal in everything relating 
to public matters, this man’s career 
was one of unmixed evil. His bigotry 
taught him to oppress Ireland, but 
his religion did not deter him from 
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passing a law to prevent the introduc- 
tion of medicines into France during 
a pestilence. He lived by faction ; 
he had neither the wisdom to sup- 
port nor the manliness to put an end 
to the war in the Peninsula ; and his 
crooked, contemptible policy was 
shown by withholding what was ne- 
cessary to sustain the contest, and 
throwing on the General the respon- 
sibility of failure.” 

This paragraph drew from Mr. 
Dudley Montagu Perceval a pamphlet 
in defence of his father, to which the 
historian replied by a challenge to 
mortal combat ; which being declined, 
a profusion of ink, well seasoned with 
gall, was shed on both sides. The 
Napiers were ever ready to handle 
pen or pistol, as occasion required ; 
thus resembling the first followers of 
Mahomet, who brandished in one 
hand the Koran, in the other a 
scimitar, shouting aloud, “ Receive 
or die!” Mr. Perceval, jun., said to 
Sir W. Napier, “The good name of 
my father is the only inheritance he 
left to his children.” Whereupon Sir 
W. Napier retorted, “I find that 
during his life, the minister, Perce- 
val, had salaries to the amount of 
about £8,000 a-year, and the re- 
version of a sinecure, worth about 
£12,000 more, then enjoyed by 
his brother, Lord Arden. And also 
I find that after his death, his family 
received a grant of £50,000, and 
£3,000 a-yearfrom the public money.” 

Cobbett, in his “ History of George 
IV.” sketches Mr. Perceval as follows: 
“But there now came amongst 
them a man who soon surpassed 
all the rest in power as well as in 
impudence and insolence towards the 
people. This was that Spencer Per- 
ceval, of whose sitnal death we shall 
have to speak by-and-by. This man, 
a sharp lawyer, had been inured from 
his first days at the bar to the earry- 
ing on of State prosecutions—a sort 
of understrapper to the attorneys- 
general in London, and frequently 
their deputy in the counties. He 
was a short, spare, pale-faced, hard, 
keen, sour-looking man, with a voice 
well suited to the rest, with words 
in abundance at his command, with 
the industry of a laborious, drudging 
attorney, with no knowledge of the 
great interests of the nation, foreign 
or domestic, but with a thorough 


knowledge of those means by which 
13* 


































































































































































































































































































power is obtained and preserved in 
England, and with no troublesome 
scruples as to the employment of 
those means.” 

Again, writing of Mr. Perceval’s 
unpopularity, he says :—“ Upon the 
news of the death of Perceval arriv- 
ing at Nottingham, at Leicester, at 
Truro, and, indeed, all over the coun- 
try, demonstrations of joy were shown 
by the ringing of bells, the making of 
bonfires, and the like; and at Not- 
tingham particularly, soldiers were 
called out to disperse the people upon 
the occasion.” Cobbett happened to 
be a prisoner in Newgate at the time 
of Bellingham’s execution. This is 
his version of what took place :— 
“With regard to the fact of the 
offender going out of the world 
amidst the blessings of the people, I, 
the author of this history, can vouch 
for its truth, having been an eye and 
ear witness of the awful and most 
memorable scene, standing, as I did, 
at the window of that prison into 
which I had been put in consequence 
of a prosecution ordered by this very 
Perceval. ‘The crowd was assembled 
in the open space beforeme. I saw 
the anxious looks, I saw the half 
horrified countenances, I saw the 
mournful tears run down, and I 
heard the anxious blessings. The 
nation was growing heartily tired of 
the war; it despaired of seeing an end 
put to it without utter ruin to 
the country. The expenditure had 
reached an amount that frightened 
even loan-mongers and stock-jobbers, 
and a blow had been given to peo- 
ple’s confidence by Perceval’s recent 
acts, which had proclaimed to the 
whole world the fact of the deprecia- 
tion of the paper money. These 
things made even the pretended ex- 
clusively loyal, secretly rejoice at his 
death.” 

There is much in all this which is 
very shocking, if true ; and more so 
if false or coloured up to fiction by 
personal enmity. But the sources 
from which the above quotations are 
taken are not the most likely to give 
a true rendering of the acts or prin- 
ciples of the minister they impugn. 
We might as reasonably look for an 
impartial biegraphy of Pitt, Lord 
Derby, or Disraeli, at the hands of 
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the Brights, Cobdens, and Roebucks 
of the present day. 

Judged fairly, Mr. Perceval may be 
pronounced a thoroughly honest 
minister according to his convictions, 
possessing wonderful industry, but 
with no grand scope of genius or con- 
ception ; well-meaning and conscien- 
tious, but yielding to long-cherished 
prejudices. Who does not, in some 
degree, labour under the last-named 
influence? And prejudice is more 
closely connected with enthusiasm 
than many may at first suppose. Dr. 
Johnson said he loved a good hater. 
Such earnestness was likely to bear 
fruit. Mr. Perceval was a first-rate 
man of business, and also a scholar 
of profound erudition ; in one branch 
of learning, too, which appears ex- 
traordinary, when we consider how 
completely his time was occupied 
during a life which only extended 
over fifty years, nearly the last half 
of which was occupied in the public 
service. The late Duke of Sussex, it 
is well known, accumulated a splen- 
did library,* unrivalled in Bibles and 
theological treatises. What is still 
more singular, he read his books. 
His shelves at Kensington Palace 
contained a complete collection of the 
early Fathers, which he took great 
pleasure in perusing. “I imbibed 
this taste,” he said to a friend who 
related the anecdote to the writer of 
this notice, “from Mr. Perceval, who 
had them all at his fingers’ ends, and 
I lit my little farthing candle at the 
blaze of his resplendent chandelier.” 

The lucubrations of the Fathers 
are quite as heavy and extensive as 
the series of Byzantine historians. 
They comprise more ponderous tomes, 
despite the conflagration of the Alex- 
andrian library under the Caliph 
Omar, than a student of intense per- 
severance could labour through in 
many years, with nothing else to dis- 
turb his time or attention. Strange 
as it may sound to the uninitiated, 
they abound in fragments and passages 
from the Greek dramatists, not to be 
found elsewhere. But they are also 
of superior value as corroborative 
evidences of Gospel truth, dealing 
with none but canonical books, and 
proving their genuineness from the 
dawn of Christian revelation. In 
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the same category, and on the same 
ground, though quite opposed to their 
intentions, we may class the earliest 
enemies of our faith, Celsus, Por- 
phyry, and the Emperor Julian. It 
was certainly neither polite nor fra- 
ternal of Dr. Watson, following out 
the opinion of Eusebius, to set down 
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the venerable Papias, the first propa- 
gator of the doctrine of the millen- 
nium, as “little better thana credulous 
old woman.” A bishop of Hierapo- 
lis, in the second century, might have 
been treated with more civility by a 
mitred brother of Llandaff, in the 
eighteenth. 


HAWISE. 
A LEGEND OF SHREWSBURY. 
FYTTE I. 


O SEVERN river, whose waters crown 
With its chiefest beauty Shrewsbury town, 
Making Salop’s silver star 

A quiet realm peninsular, 

Tranquilly winding, wide and strong, 

By abbey and castle famed in song, 

By pleasant meadows where oxen graze, 
By stately churches of ancient days, 

By blossoming orchards, corn-fields golden, 
Forests and farms like gems enfolden— 
Never ’neath midsummer’s sultry skies 
Have thy clear waves carried, in pleasant guise, 
Maiden more fair than the Lady Hawise. 


Old Glendower’s oak was a stout young tree 
As ever dropt acorns on ferny lea— 

The church of St. Chad’s was a stately fane 
As ever chimed matins o’er river and plain— 
The castle turrets feared no gales 

Or stormy siege from the hills of Wales— 
And the realm was held by a warrior’s hand, 
When Hawise was a maiden in Powisland. 


To consult astrological people was then, 
Historians tell us, the regular fashion at 
Birthtimes and christenings—so Iolo Gwen 
Came straight from his picturesque Cambrian glen, 
And prophesied (he, most prophetic of men) 
That a magical loveliness, mystical, passionate, 
Should sleep in the eyes 
Of the maiden Hawise, 
Should gild her brown hair, as a sunbeam might flash on it, 
That her voice should make sweeter 
The best poet’s metre, 
Aud her hand make the diamond upon it completer. 
This and more said old Gwen, but he threw a slight dash on it ; 
Ending thus, with a pathos excessively grand— 
Whoso marries the maiden shall die by her hand ! 
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Destiny gave thee a heritage cruel, 
Pretty Hawise! 

Lovers and suitors found constant renewal 
Under thine eyes : 

But ah, who would pay such a price for his jewel ? 
Who marries thee dies. 


When the summer sun was a thing of wonder, 
Many a knight passed gaily under 

Where the leaves of the gray-green linden shiver, 
Where the maiden dwelt, by Severn river, 

And saw in the balcony, far above, 

A perfect vision of youth and love, 

Brown curls which glints of the sunlight kiss, 
’Mid blossoming snow of the clematis ; 

And a rose-flush cheek on the whitest hand 
Ever seen in the province of Powisland. 


But when the terrible tale was told, 

His sudden vision of love grew cold ; 
Unearthly Furies seemed to gird her 
With Hecate’s cestus of ire and murder ! 
And horror fell with a fierce disguise 

On the exquisite beauty of Lady Hawise: 
Who'd choose to die by the fairy hand 
Of the sweetest maiden in Powisland ? 


“Dim stars of the violet 
With fresh spring dews are wet ; 
Cool rivulets cross 
The star-gemmed moss 
With babble and ripple and fret— 
But the gardens bloom not yet. 


“Vague hopes in my heart are set, 
Like sapphires of violet, 
Hidden in nooks 
By the mossy spring brooks 
Which babble and ripple and fret— 
But my true love comes not yet.” 


Such songs as this, like the summer-wind’s sighs, 
Uprose to the lips of the maiden Hawise, 
And a quiet delight in her dusky eyes 
Dwelt ever—for well she knew that Love 
Has a might all magical wiles above : 
“Love laughs at locksmiths:” surely then 
He'll laugh at the witchcraft of Iolo Gwen. 


O sweet spring winds that flatter and lull us, 
Dropping soft from the sky’s abysses, 
When the air is as bright as an ode of Catullus, 
And the song of the Sirens that tempted Ulysses 
Never brought to his ear such delicious disquiet 
As the cloud-climbing skylark’s melodious riot. 
A man to all music must surely be deafer 
Than Elia, who cared not a farthing candle 
For mystic Mozart, or prophet-like Handel, 
If he doesn’t delight in an April zephyr, 
More than in reading this capital tale, 
Or in drinking a flagon of Shrewsbury ale. 
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Now an amber flagon of Shrewsbury ale 
Was quenching the thirst of Harry Carew, 
While a burly vintner told him the tale, 
Which I in rhymes am telling to you ; 
Young Harry Carew from the valleys of Devon, 
A daring knight, of reckless seed ; 
Quoth he, “By all the stars in heaven, 
I'll marry the girl, if her fame holds good.” 
He drained his flagon, the careless mortal, 
And galloped fast to the castle portal. 


O for the metrical fancy of Tennyson, 

Chaliced Castalia’s most musical denizen !— 

O that my slow steed could conquer the path you 

Climb, son of Arnold, most eloquent Matthew !— 

O that my Pegasus were such a strong fellow 

As the one that flies fast o’er the prairies with Longfellow !— 
Then I'd run into rhyme, in most exquisite guise, 

The wooing of Harry Carew and Hawise. 


Vain the wish for such faculty : one can’t amass it, or 
There’d be an end of the Poéta nascitur : 

So [ll only just say 

That Love had his own way 
With Hawise the divine and Sir Harry the gay ; 
That in no respect caring for Iolo Gwen, 
Carew soon became the most happy of men ; 

That the days flew apace 

Till the marriage took place 
At St. Chad's, in the light of those ruby-stained oriels, 
Described so superbly in Pidgeon’s Memorials ; 
That, after they'd forged the infrangible link, 
They'd a breakfast al fresco by Severn’s grassy brink, 
In the midst of which (queer episodical fact) 
By a party of Welshmen the group was attacked, 
Who from t’other side Severn long arrows did pelt on 
The ladies and knights and the pork pies from Melton. 


igad, you may guess 
*T was a terrible mess 
For the ladies and knights in their cool summer dress : 
Very cool and all that 
Are a blouse and straw hat, 
But they’re no great protection from arrows, that’s flat : 
And it’s not at all pleasant, as every one knows, 
To be stopped, when yow’re flirting, or having a doze, 
Or enjoying a pasty right under your nose, 
Or sipping a goblet where Burgundy glows, 
By the shouting of Welshmen and twanging of bows ; 
Or to feel, as you lie 
Looking up at the sky, 
Where the summer clouds fly 
And the lark carols high, 
A jolly long arrow stuck right in your eye. 


On to his steed sprang Harry Carew, 

Just the fellow to act instanter, 
Battle-axe over his shoulder threw, 

And crossed the bridge at an easy canter ; 
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And away like the dust in the equinox gales 
Fly the Cambrian guerillas, afar into Wales, 
Not stopping for breath, 
Pelting on like grim death, 
Till, crossing the narrower Severn, a summary 
Splash through the ford lands them safe in Montgomery. 


FYTTE II. 


Tis an uninteresting tale to tell 
How happily a couple dwelt together, 
Brought up their boys and girls extremely well, 
Lived a delicious life, all summer weather, 
With hawking-parties in the river-dell, 
And swift-paced greyhounds on the fragrant heather, 
And all the various pastimes which even then 
Filled up the days of country gentlemen. 


Happy the life old Shrewsbury’s beauty knew, 
Lady of wondrous doom! ’Neath northern skies 
The lovely maiden to a matron grew ; 
Girls rose around her, with her own sweet eyes, 
And boys ridiculously like Carew— 
Who, be it known, expanded as to size, 
Lost something of the slimness of the figure 
Which pleased young ladies in his earlier vigour. 


Sometimes fierce toil threatened to make him thinner, 
When furious borderers would pour from Wales, 
Madocs, Meredydds, Griftiths, many a sinner, 
Wild as old Snowdon’s wildest mountain gales. 
But Harry never would neglect his dinner, 
Aware that the unfed man in conflict quails, 
And used to say he did not care a button 
For a Welsh battle followed by Welsh mutton. 


As to old Iolo Gwen—that famous bard 
Was voted truthless as a penny paper— 
A downright hatcher of the worst canard 
That ever tried to make a girl escape her 
Chance matrimonial. Prophet evil-starred, 
His words were deemed as volatile as vapour, 
And his astounding failure puzzled men so 
They grew incredulous as even Colenso. 


Still there were just a few unpleasant folks 

Who yet believed in clever Iolo Gwen, 
Deemed him incapable of any hoax, 

In fact, the most infallible of men ; 
Suggested that predictions are not jokes, 

And that great Iolo had not mentioned when 
The deed was to be done. But as to Harry, 
He was as cool as when he went to marry. 
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It was his usual after dinner jest, 
When the great stoups of claret and canary 
Came towards the ebb, and, with unbuttoned vest, 
Knighthood grew talkative. Huge wolfhounds hairy 
And mastiffs smooth, before the fire at rest 
Stretched their strong limbs. The high hall rafters airy 
Were dim with wassail fumes. Ah, sore the need 
Of good Sir Walter’s fascinating weed. 


The Romans, who were often mad as hatters, 
De Quincey thinks would have been milder far, 
If, in addition to more common matters, 
The Fates had granted them a good cigar. 
Cruel as Mars, and misbehaved as Satyrs, 
Tobacco would have cured them. Sure we are 
Idleness makes a man for mischief ripe, 
But mischief’s inconsistent with a pipe. 


Well, just when Harry’s mood was most contented, 
Came what (if the opium-eater theorizes 
Truly) tobacco might have perhaps prevented. 
Rose on all hands a tempest of surmises 
That hot Northumbrians and Welsh demented, 
And fiery Scots had vowed fierce enterprises ; 
And that, unless their plans should much miscarry, 
There was a sudden end of the Fourth Harry. 


Loyal was Carew ; right little love had he 

For Glendower, Hotspur, Edmund Mortimer. 
Arming his sons and followers, full of glee, 

The old knight arose. With early morn astir, 
Forth fared the cavalcade o’er wold and lea 

To join the royal array. The trumpeter 
Wakes myriad echoes of the aérial arch, 
As by old Severn’s sinuous shore they march. 


Shall I describe the battle? Nota bit— 

Prince Hal was there and Harry Percy too, 
And sweet Jack Falstaff, mighty tun of wit 

And wine and wickedness. Our brave Carew 
Met him, perchance, amid the fever-fit 

Of conflict, and exclaimed : “Old Jack, with you 
A pottle of sack if we survive the shock 
Of fighting all these hours by Shrewsbury clock.” 


Our brave Carew. Alas, the truth to tell, 
His last prayer ’s said, his last canary quaffed ; 
Just as came victory, the good knight fell, 
Struck to the earth by a straight cloth-yard shaft. 
His stout sons bare him where in Shrewsbury dwell 
Old friends of his. Gay to the last, he laughed— 
Saying, “These rebel hounds make much ado, 
It has only cost King Harry a Carew— 


And he has left five younger.” Then he slept— 

The while beside him watched his eldest son. 
Suddenly, as the mystic midnight crept 

Over the sky, Carew awoke, with one 
Strange cry of wonder, and his eyes were kept 

Gazing as if some glory they had won, 
From the high heaven. What startles those wide eyes ? 
Lo! silently and softly, comes Hawise. 
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Father and son both know her. Yet, in truth, 
It is, and is not ; by strange sorcery she 
Is lovelier than in her most lovely youth, 
Fresher than when upon the Severn lea 
Gaily she mocked at her weird doom of ruth, 
And took young Harry’s love with innocent glee. 
Yes, ’tis Hawise. They hold expecting breath : 


“For I am dead, and I am sent for thee ; 
And it is thine by this my hand to die.” 


She speaks—“ My love, come with me. I am Death. 





She stretched a small white tremulous hand, which he 
Caught to hot lips. A moment passes by, 
And the brave soldier’s loyal soul is free. 
His son, alone beneath the midnight sky, 
Prays for two souls that from the earth are fled— 
Who loved together are together dead. 







THERE are some few subjects on 
which zealous archeologists desire 
distinct information, among which 
may be classed the name of the 
patriarch whom the once-users of the 
stone implements of our museums 
could claim as their father. Another 

iece of desirable knowledge would 

, under what circumstances did the 
living links connecting them with 
this patriarch lose such knowledge of 
the arts as was possessed by the sur- 
vivors of the Deluge? Again, did the 
early Celtic colonies, as they moved 
on over Germany, Italy, France, and 
into the “ White Isles,” entirely ex- 
tirpate these stone-using people whom 
they disturbed, or reduce them to 
slavery? At what time did Manco 
Capac and Mama Oello set out 
from Asia, and what country of Asia 
owned them for children; and why 
did their language and their peculiar 
civilization not come into closer rela- 
tion with those of some one or other 
of the early peoples of the Old World? 
What means and what instruments 
did the early Egyptians, the early 
Greeks, the apostles of civilization to 
the early Peruvians, and the first 
wave of Western Celts, use in raising 
and adjusting the mighty blocks of 
stone found in the Pyramids and 
Monolyths of Egypt, the Cyclopean 
walls at Mycene, the temples of 
Cuzco, the standing pillars of Carnac 
in Brittany, the circle of Stonehenge 
on Salisbury — and the stupen- 
dous ruins of Dun Aingus in Arran ? 
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Most certainly the men of the flint 
axes left no accounts of their voyages, 
travels, manners, or customs, and 
if their dislodgers observed their 
modes of life or history, they scarcely 
condescended to record them. The 
Peruvians committed their impres- 
sions to a stout cord, to different 
points of which smaller coloured ones 
were attached ; and by the interlac- 
ings and knotting of these a man of 
timac (Lima) was able to hold in- 
telligent communion with him of 
Cuzco. We have received none of 
these twisted and coloured books, and 
even if we had, Col. Rawlinson or Dr. 
Hinks would never even have mas- 
tered the alphabet. The few savans 
among their Spanish conquerors were 
not able to discover a clue to their 
literature from the distrustful natives. 
The hieroglyphies of Egypt give us 
no information on the wonderful 
mechanical skill of the early sons of 
Mizraim, though we do learn some- 
thing from their frescoes and the 
later processes of its more developed 
sualed. Homer, Hesiod, and Hero- 
dotus are also silent on the subject. 
The brave but unsuccessful Firbolgs, 
who raised Dun Aingus and Dhu 
Cahir (Black fort), in the Arran Isles, 
became in time serfs or slaves of the 
Danaans and Milesians. They fought 
like brave men ; they raised might 
blocks of stone, and showed muc 
judgment and skill in their defences ; 
ut if they wrote any essays on the 
subject on inner bark or slipsof beech, 
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their unfriendly oppressors, Danaan 
or Milesian, threw them into the 
fire.* 

Of all these obscure subjects we 
would naturally prefer to see lightshed 
on the condition of the early dwellersin 
Ireland ; but in order to arrive at this 
desirable conclusion, many curtains, 
dropped in succession by Old Time, 
would have to be drawn back. Alas! 
several of these are now rigid and 
impracticable, and we can only gain 
glimpses of the things behind through 
rents and perforations. 

The sources of information still 
accessibleare the old chronicles—some 
as romantic and as little trustworthy 
as the authorities consulted by Livy 
for the robbing and regal periods of 
Roman History; others as genuine and 
dry as the list of births, deaths, and 
marriages, in last Monday’s morning 
paper.. We have also in type or 
manuscript, the great body of laws 
digested and arranged in the fifth 
century, and several of the seven 
times fifty legends which a chief Filea 
should be always ready to recite at 
command of king or chief, when con- 
versation flagged within the hall of 
the stone or earthen fort. Of the 
domestic utensils we have somerelics; 
of the metallic personal ornaments 
we boast a variety; and the stone 
weapons of the first discoverers, and 
the bronze spear-heads and swords of 
their successors and supplanters, fill 
many cases in the Royal Trish Aca- 
demy and other institutions. 

We possess evidence of the profi- 
ciency of the ancient Irish in the 
working of metals and enamels in the 
croziers, the coverings or shrines of 
copies of the Gospels, the Cross of 
Cong, and the case of the bell of St. 
Patrick. Fordetails of some of these 
fine works of art we refer curious 
readers to the Museum of the Royal 
Trish Academy, or to the valuable 
Catalogue prepared by Surgeon Wilde. 
Finely executed cromo-lithographs 
are given of some of them in Mr. 
Henry O’Neil’s work on “ Ancient 
Irish Art ;” and whoever enjoys the 

rivilege of a glance at the “ Book of 
ells,” in the library of Trinity Col- 
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lege, will require no further proofs of 
the wonderful manual skill of the 
Trish scribes from the sixth to the 
ninth century. 

Every one who has looked over 
tracts on Irish archeeological subjects 
has met with continual references to 
manuscripts with strange titles; and 
unless he has entered heartily on the 
study, he becomes sick of the cata- 
logue for want of information on the 
subject-matter of the books, their 
dates, and the names of the writers. 
We purpose to give him some ele- 
mentary information on the subject. 

The “Book of Leinster,” a manu- 
script of 400 pages, in the College 
library, written or transcribed by Finn 
M‘Gorman, Bishop of Kildare, about 
the middle of the twelfth century, for 
the tutor of Dermod M‘Murrogh of 
Ferns, contains, among other matters, 
the Invasions of Ireland ; the descrip- 
tion of the Banqueting Halli at Tara; 
the “Dinnseanchus,” a topographical 
work on Ireland; the Wars of the 
Danes; Pedigrees and Lives of Saints. 
A pretty good proof of the antiquity 
of the work is the insertion of the 
following observations in a hand 
nearly as ancient as that of the text, 
in the top margin of folio 200:— 


“OQ, Virgin Mary! itis a great deed that 
has been done in Erinn this day, the kal- 
ends of August; viz., Dermod, the son of 
Donnoch Mac Murroch, King of Leinster, 
and of the Danes (of Dublin), to have been 
banished over the sea eastwards, by the 
men of Erinn. Uch, uch! O, Lord, what 
shall I do?” 


The “ Book of Ballymote” (partl 
written in 1391), in the Royal Trish 
Academy, contains, along with some 
of the subjects of the “ Book of Lein- 
ster,” Legends concerning Concovar, 
King of Ulster, and Cormac Mac Art, 
King and Law-giver ; a Catalogue of 
the most eminent Women of Ireland ; 
an Irish versionof Nennius’s History ; 
a Treatise on Ogham Writing an 

Grammar; the Book of Rights, «e., 
the mutual obligations of the chief 
and the petty kings of Ireland to each 
other; the Argonautic Expedition ; 
the Siege of Troy, and an Account of 





* This heroic but unlucky race being defeated by the Danaans at Moytuir (Plain of the 
Tower), near Cong, were allowed or made to pass westward. The latest built of their 
last strongholds in Arran is at least 2,000 years old. 
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Corea Laoi, or O’Driscoll’s country 
in Cork. It contains 502 pages. 

The “Leabhar Breac” (speckled 
book), in the Royal Irish Academy, is 
supposed to have been written by one 
of the learned MacEgans, of Dun 
Doighré, in Galway, towards the close 
of the fourteenth century. It is 
chiefly occupied with devotional mat- 
ters (some being translated from the 
Latin), ¢.g., Histories from the Scrip- 
tures, Lives and Martyrologies of the 
Trish Saints, Hymns, Sermons, and— 
a life of Alexander the Great ! 

The “ Book of Lismore,” supposed 
to have been written for M‘Carthy 
Reagh, Lord of Carberry, in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, was 
discovered in 1814 in Lismore Castle, 
in an opened recess, injured by damp 
and rats. It was lent to a professed 
Trish scholar in Cork, who allowed a 
too zealous scribe to copy it. This 
devoted scholar not only made a care- 
ful copy, but he even appropriated 
many staves of the original. The 
borrower bound the remainder very 
indifferently in wooden boards, left 
the trace of his hands on sundry 
margins, and so returned the injured 
deposit. We will only add that the 
book is at present in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and now, we 
are happy to add, as complete as when 
it was brought into daylight in 1814. 

The contents (omitting subjects in 
other manuscripts) are—Tales ; Le- 
gendsof Saints ; the Invasion of Mun- 
ster by Cormac Mac Art ; the Attacott 
or Peasant Rebellion, and Murder of 
the Kings, in the first ceutury ; Por- 
tions of Church History ; Travels of 
Marco Polo; the Sea-fight at Dun- 
dalk, in the tenth century, where 
Ceallachan Cashel worsted the Danes; 
and the “ Dialogues of the Sages.”* 
The “Book of Lecain,” compiled 


* Agallamh na Seanérach.—The sages, 


viz., Oisin, son of Fion M‘Cumhail, and 


by Giolla Mhor Mac Firbis of Sligo, 
in 1416 (with some additions by other 
hands), contains the “Invasions ;” 
the History of the Boromean Tribute ; 
Genealogical, Historical, and Chrono- 
logical Poems ; andan Account of the 
Tribes of Hy-Fiachrach (North Con- 
naught), of which the MacFirbises 
were the hereditary historians, It is 
now in the Royal Irish Academy. 

The “Yellow Book of Lecain,’ 
written by the same and Donogh 
MacFirbis, 1390, now in the College 
library, contains some Monastic 
Rules ; description and plan of the 
Midchuartha (Banquet-hall of Tara) ; 
Translation of the early portion of 
Genesis ; the Feast of Dun-na-nGedh, 
and the Battle of Magh Rath, part of 
the great prose epic—the Cattle Raid 
of Cuailgne (in Louth) ; pieces relat- 
ing to Connor, King of Ulster, Con- 
righ of Kerry, Nial of the Nine Hos- 
tages, and several other traditional 
and historical pieces.t 

The last of the old books which we 
shall formally notice is the celebrated 
“ Leabhar na h-Uidhre” (Book of the 
Dun Cow). From a memorandum 
made in the volume, A.D. 1345, we 
learn that it was compiled or copied 
from older works by a certain Maol- 
muiré, son of Conn of the Poor (char- 
itable man),a monk of Clonmacnois, 
whose death is recorded by the Four 
Masters in the year 1106. Some 
short time previous to 1342, the book 
was given to the Connaught prince, 
Cathal O’Connor by the Chief of the 
O’Donnels, in exchange for his his- 
torian, who had been taken prisoner. 
In 1470 the Red Hugh O’ Donnel took 
Sligo after a long siege, and recovered 
the book written on the “dun cow’s 
hide.” It is now as safe as any worldly 
thing can be in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 





Caoilte M‘Ronain, his cousin, revive about a century and a-half after the extinction of 
all the Fenian heroes, and give St. Patrick accurate information about various places in 
Ireland, and the traditions connected with them. It is a very valuable tract of its kind. 
It is in preparation for a forthcoming volume of the Ossianic Society, by John Windele, 


Esq 


+ Duald MacFirbis, the last of this race of Seanachies, compiled his ‘‘ Genealogies of 


Irish and Anglo-Norman Families” in Galway, in 1650. It isnow in the Earl of Roden’s 
library. Among other works of his is the ‘“‘Chronicum Scotorum,” a History of Ireland 
up to the year 1135. Sir James Ware, who lived in Castle-street, Dublin, availed him- 
self of the great antiquarian knowledge of MacFirbis, and had him in his house for some 
time. The poor old historian, travelling up to Dublin to visit the son of his patron in 
1670, when he was upwards of eighty years of age, was murdered in the little town of 


Dun Flinn, by a young gentleman of the Crofton family. 
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The contents are:—A fragment of 
the Book of Genesis ; a portion of a 
translation of Nennius ; an Elegy on 
St. Colum-Ciilé, in language obsolete 
seven hundred and fifty years since ; 
an Invasion of Munster by the Ulto- 
nians, when they were under a curse 
of drunkenness ; the Zain Bo Chu- 
ailgné(“ Cattle Spoil,” before quoted) ; 
Death of Conairé the Great, and 
many other historical pieces and tales. 

The “ Cuilmenn” (book written on 
skins), the “Psalter of Tara,” the 
** Cin of Drom Snechta,” the “ Sean- 
chus Mhor” (digest of laws made in 
the time of St. Patrick),—these, and 
many others quoted in the extant 
manuscripts are in the same category 
with the lost books of Livy. 

Of the Annals proper, the most in 
esteem for research, and avoidance of 
romance, are those of Tiernach, a 
monk, who died at Clonmacnois in 
1088. There are seven copies of his 
work preserved in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, the British Museum, the Royal 
Trish Academy, and Trinity College. 

The “ Annals of Clonmacnois” are 
mew extant only in an English trans- 
lation, made in 1627, for the Lord of 
Delvin, in Westmeath. One copy of 
this;is in Trinity College, one in the 
British Museum, and one in the li- 
brary of Sir Thomas Phillips, in Wor- 
cestershire. 

The “Annals of Connacht” contain 
a circumstantial account of matters 
from 1224 to 1562, the affairs of the 
province being particularly looked 
after. The vellum original passed 
from the Stowe library to that of 
Lord Ashburnham. There are paper 
copies in Trinity College and in the 
Royal Hibernian Academy. 

The “ Annals of Boyle” come down 
to 1253. There is acopy in the Bod- 
leian library, from which one was 
taken for that of Stowe. 

The “Annals of Inisfallen” were 
probably begun by O’ Carrol, Secretary 
to Brian Boroihme. They were con- 
tinued to 1215. A copy is preserved 
in the Bodleian library. 

The “ Annals of Ulster” were writ- 
ten by Cathal Maguire, in the isle of 
Senait, in Lough Erne. The writer 
died, A.D. 1498, and the Annals were 
continued to 1604. There are five 
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copies extant, viz., in the Bodleian 
library, British Museum, and Trinity 
College. There is also an English 
translation in the British Museum. 

“The “Annals of Kilronan, or 
Lough Cé,” in Roscommon, were com- 
piled about 1571, for Brian M‘Dermot, 
Chief of Moylurg. They embrace 
Trish (chiefly Connacht) affairs from 
the battle of Clontarf to 1571,to which 
a continuation to 1590 was afterwards 
made. The copy in Trinity College 
is the only one known to scholars. 

Of the “ Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters” (the O’Clerys, of Donegal Ab- 
bey), compiled in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and of the his- 
tory written in 1630, by Rev. Geoffry 
Keating, parish priest of Tubrid, near 
Clonmel, every one has heard. 

In several of these compilations, 
the writers embody the contemporary 
history of the great nations of anti- 
quity. Some commence with the 
Mosaic narrative, not omitting the 
descent made on the island some days 
before the Deluge by the Lady Cesair.* 
The manuscripts are interlarded with 
the observations of the scribes on the 
comfort they experience on finishing 
their work, or the expression of their 
wishes for the prosperity of the local 
chiefs or princes, their patrons, or 
requests to the readers to pray for 
their salvation. 

In this sketch of the state and 
progress of things in Ireland, under 
a peculiar phase of society, we have 
not space to examine what are called 
the “Bardic Annals.” Such Dry- 
asdust chroniclers as Tighernach 
(Britons of tender speech-organs may 
pronounce this word, Z%erna or Heer- 
na), and the O’Clerys, set no value on 
the “romance of history.” They 
shall be our guides in the very short 
sketch with which we shall disturb 
our readers. 

Three kindred races swayed the 
island in succession,—the Firbolg, 
the Danaan, and the Gael or Milesian. 
Waving the subject of dates, we come 
to the Gaelic brothers, Heremon and 
Heber, the Romulus and Remus of 
Irish history, between whom the 
island was divided. A war arising 
between them, Heremon, who owned 
the northern half, killed Heber, and 


* Mere English students will bear in mind that ¢ and g in Irish words are never pro- 
nounced as in cit and gem. 
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then ruled from sea to sea. Ollav 
Fohla, a descendant of Ir. Heremon’s 
brother, made wise laws, and appoint- 
ed regular parliaments to be held at 
Tara. Some 289 years B.c., Kim- 
baoth and his Queen, Macha, ruled 
in the palace of Emania(near Armagh), 
which was built from a design made 
by the samestrong-minded andstrong- 
armed woman. ‘This lady being slain, 
her death was avenged by her foster- 
son, Ugony the Great, of the line of 
Heremon,who, becoming king, divided 
the land among his twenty-five sons. 

Rory the Great is the next name 
we meet worth noticing in the An- 
nals ; and after him, Maev, Queen of 
Connaught, who presided at the build- 
ing of the palace of Cruachan, in 
Roscommon, and contended with 
Connor of Ulster, a genuine hero of 
romance. We have now come to the 
commencement of the Christian era, 
and the days of Cuchullain, and of the 
three sons of Usnach, and of the Zain 
Bo Cuailgne. Maev, the Milesian 
Queen Bess, was slain by treachery 
by Connor’s son. 

At this time the insolence and ex- 
actions of the bards reached such a 
point, that, by a general consent of 
chiefs and kings, the suppression of 
the order was decided on. However, 
Connor exerted himself to such pur- 
pose, that the professors of the lofty 
science were merely reduced to rea- 
sonable numbers. 

Conary, surnamed the Great, from 
his long and prosperous reign, was 
Ard Righ (head king) at the birth of 
our Saviour. About A.D. 50, the 
Aitheach Tuatha (rent-paying peo- 
ple, Attacots, slaves and serfs), rose 
in a general rebellion, slew their sov- 
ereign, and elected Carbry Cat-head 
as their monarch. The son and suc- 
cessor of this king, Moran the Just,* 
resigned the crown to the rightful 
heir, Feredach. After a second suc- 
cessful rebellion, Thual, the lawful 
successor, who had taken refuge in 
Caledonia, returned, and recovered 
the crown, and ruled the kingdom as 
well ashe wasempowered. This king 
secured a portion of each province, 
where they all met about the centre 


* Afterwards made Chief Brehon by his grateful sovereign. 
judge had a suspected witness in hands, he 
the worthy’s neck, This gifted article had the reputation of closing round the throat of 
a false speaker, and abridged court business to some purpose. 
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of the island, for the special demesne 
of himself and his successors. In 
the portion taken from Munster he 
built the fort of Tlachta (near Ath- 
boy), and appointed an annual festi- 
val to be held there, at Samhain, 
summer’s end,! Nov. 1. It com- 
menced with the lighting of a Druid- 
ical fire, which was the signal for fires 
to be immediately after lighted on all 
the hills of Ireland. Every family 
paid a screpall (scruple, threepence) 
for this ceremony to the King of Mun- 
ster, by way of recompense for the can- 
tel cut off his territory. At Uisneach, 
West Meath, in the portion taken 
from Connaught, a fire was lighted 
at Beltane (Baal-tinne, Sun’s fire, 
May eve). The recompense to the 
Connacht prince was a horse and 
arms fromevery chief. At Tailtean, 
now Telltown, in the slice taken from 
Ulster, on the first of August, a fair 
was revived where marriages were 
contracted. Every couple paid the 
Ulster king an ounce of silver on 
that joyful occasion. Thual repaired 
Tara for the residence of the Ard 
Righ. Our May-eve and Midsummer 
fires, and Hallow-eve tricks, are relics 
of these pagan festivals. This Thual 
(correctly 'Tuathal) imposed the cele- 
brated Borrhomean tribute on Lein- 
ster, for a crime committed by the 
monarch of thatprovince. Soonafter 
reigned Conn of the Hundred Fights 
—not all successful, however, for King 
Mogha wrung from him the southern 
half of the kingdom. The eskirs, or 
low hills, stretching, with some in- 
terruptions, from the Dodder to the 
Galway coast, formed the boundary. 
Cormac, whose history would fur- 
nish materials for more than one ro- 
mance, is said to have been blessed 
with Christian light, though no mis- 
sionary had yet arrived. He is the 
author of a remarkable work on the 
education of a prince. In the reign 
of Carbry of the Liffey, his son, 
flourished the Fenian heroes—Fionn, 
Ossian, Oscur, Fergus, Caoilte, and 
Diarmadh, or their ghosts. We are 


now within about a century of the 
preaching of Christianity, and can 
afford no more space to mere history. 
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While the Pagan and early Christian 
Irish were left to their own arrange- 
ments in civil and social policy, they 
seem to have recognised six ranks in 
the state—the mereslave ; the tiller of 
the land, a sort of serf; the soldier ; 
the brughaidh, or bodach (strong 
farmer or cow-keeper) ; the lord of a 
cantred, or the equivalent to our 
nobleman; and the Ollamh, or man 
of the highest degree of learning. 
These ranks were distinguished by 
the number of colours permitted in 
their garments; the slave being al- 
lowed one, the Ollav six. A chief’s 
son, ere knighted, exhibited three 
colours, the allowance of the man-at- 
arms, and the king claimed no more 
than the Ollav. 

The Daer Chlanna, including all 
who did not rank as freemen (Saer 
Chianna), embraced all who arrived 
along with the Milesians in the condi- 
tion of slaves, together with the rem- 
nants of the conquered Firbolgs and 
Danaans. Freemen, who leaving for 
any reason the lands of their own 
chiefs, and settling on the lands of 
another, paid him tribute, were also 
considered among the Daer folk. The 
free people of a conquered territory 
(Fearan Cloidhim, sword-land) be- 
came serfs to their conquerors; and a 
freeman convicted of dishonourable 
or shameful crimes, also lost his li- 
berty. 

A province was divided into 7'y7s, 
or portions, each belonging to one 
great family or chieftancy, and sucha 
portion became subdivided into ballys 
or townlands, but an ancient town- 
land included four modern ones. The 
province of Leinster embraced about 
twenty-four of these tyrs, or great 
chieftaincies. Every bally under- 
went a further division into quarters, 
and every quarter included four car- 
tons, or six gnieves. Thus, a provin- 
cial king had under him a few great 
chiefs, independent of each other. 
These, again, were in some degree 
obeyed by Ourrichs, petty chiefs, but 
still Duinne Uasals (gentlemen or 
nobles). The lands of all were either 
tilled by their own immediate serfs, 
or let (without forms of lease) to 
brughadhs or bodachs (gentlemen cow- 
keepers), who paid their rent in cattle, 
or corn, or work done on the chief’s 
immediate estate by their own serfs. 
They were further expected to enter- 
tain the men-at-arms and the war- 
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horses during times of peace, if the 
Tiernach found himself straitened. 
These last exactions were known by 
the names of coigne and livery, in 
times subsequent to the Invasion. 

Every chief, great or less; kept 
himself and his immediate relatives 
within the precincts of a caisiol 
(stone fort), or /is (earthen fort), or 
within a wooded enclosure, approach- 
able only by one or more narrow 
causeways across a marsh, or within 
a crannoge (fortified island). 

The northern O’Donnels had their 
renowned stone fort of Aileach in the 
peninsula of Innisowen ; the King of 
Connaught, his fortress of Rath Cru- 
achan in Roscommon. The Rock of 
Cashel furnished the King of Mun- 
ster with a strong place of defence ; 
the King of Ulster ruled in Emania, 
now an extensive ruin, a couple of 
miles west of Armagh. Our Leinster 
kings were capricious. The mound 
on the west side of the Barrow, be- 
tween Leighlin Bridge and Carlow, 
marks the site of Dinn Righ, one of 
the earliest royal raths. Naas was 
afterwards selected; and at the time 
of the Invasion, Ferns was the 
favoured abode of the last and worst 
king of Lagenia. For the Midchuarta 
(banquet-hall of Tara), and all con- 
nected with that place, so renowned 
till it was cursed by St. Ruan, a.p. 
563, see the noble work of Dr. Petrie. 

As to the lisses or raths, wrongly 
attributed by the peasantry to the 
Danes, the interior circular space in 
which the wooden habitations stood, 
was defended by a mound of earth, 
thrown up from an outer circular 
trench, and strengthened with stakes. 
Insome cases one or more moundsand 
trenches lay outside these. Some of 
the raths which we have seen are too 
small to accommodate the following 
of even the smallest chief, so the 
gentlemen-farmers or cow-keepers 
must have used residences of the 
same description. The rough wooden 
houses occupied the portion just 
within the mound, and the centre 
was given up to the cattle, which for 
safety were always driven in the 
evening from the surrounding mea- 
dows and woods into the bawn, and 
then the planks or drawbridges that 
spanned the moats were drawn in or 
raised. When the crannoges were 
only to be approached by water there 
was a provision of canoes or corrachs 








altvays ready for use at the point of 
embarkation. Specimens of the canoe 
pattern may be seen in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy. Very 
uncomfortable they must have been, 
so narrow and shallow as they were. 

And, indeed, to the ease-and-com- 
fort-loving people of later times, the 
life within these old enclosures must 
appear far from desirable. Either 
from want of agricultural skill, or 
from the goodness of the surrounding 
soil, bone-manure was altogether ne- 
glected; and the bones of black cattle, 
deer, swine, &c., were carelessly 
thrown by in a corner of the crannoge 
or fort. Let us hope that the flesh 
was well removed beforehand. At- 
tention was first directed to the cran- 
noge of Dunshaughlin by the neigh- 
bouring farmers removing the bones 
of animals from the heap where they 
had lain for ten centuries.* 

These crannoges were well de- 
fended by one, two, or three rows of 
large stakes pointing outwards, and 
secured by strong horizontal bars. In 
Switzerland,where noisland presented 
itself in the lake, the early settlers 
constructed a platform on piles, and 
set up their wooden cottages well or 
ill disposed on this stage. The arti- 
ficers used stone implements, at least 
no bronze tools, except in one local- 
ity, have been discovered ; but in 
the Irish isle-fortifications metal in- 
struments are frequent. 

In some of these clochaunsor Picts’ 
castles, scattered through the British 
isles, the walls were so thick that they 
afforded space for small bed-rooms 
within them. The Amazon’s Dairy 
in St. Kilda is aremarkable specimen 
of these antique structures. 

As forests were abundant, there was 
no great difficulty in constructing 
wooden houses within these forts, 
which houses were generally only one 
story in height. Wherestone was abun- 
dant it was used, but still every indivi- 
dual dwelling was small, owing to the 
peculiar system of roofing. When the 
walls hadattained acertain height, say, 
from five to eight feet, they began to 
use broad flags, overlapping each other 
inwardly, so as to form a sort of arch, 
an aperture being left in the middle. 
As mortar was but sparingly used, the 







Masters. 


* The date of the destruction of this particular crannoge is mentioned by the Four 
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walls were rathér thicker than in 
modern buildings. 

When we consider the trouble and 
care required in one of our towns, 
great or small, to keep the health of 
the inhabitantsat a satisfactory point, 
we begin to feel uncomfortable in our 
sympathy with the old inhabitants of 
these duns, lisses, and crannoges. Did 
an officer go about in the evenings 
with a scavenger’s cart to remove the 
refuse and offal of the day left outside 
each dry stone or wooden house, as 
is still done in some Scottish burghs, 
and what was the destination of the 
cart ? 

No doubt corn was grown at an 
early period in our isle; but did the 
Mechis of the forts secure the liquid 
and solid treasures to be removed to 
outlying fields (market gardens there 
were none), and thus repair the wear 
and tear of the soil? Or (what we 
fear was really the case) did lazy 
housewives and thriftless men-at- 
arms in their substitutes for our bar- 
racks, go no farther than moat or 
edge of lake with their unsavoury 
burthens, and so pervert a source of 
abundance in cereal returns to a poi- 
soning of the atmosphere round the 
crowded enclosures. If any agricul- 
turist vain of his steam plough and 
his Mechi’s apparatus for showerin 
liquid manure over his impoverishe 
fields, shrug his shoulders at mention 
of corn culture in Ireland before 
Strongbow came to improve our con- 
dition, we-beg to assure him that on 
wilds and tops of hills, and fallows 
barren for centuries, there may be 
still traced marks of ridges indisputa- 
bly once formed by spade or plough. 

Of the timber structures of the days 
of King Connor or King Cormac we 
have, of course, no existing specimens; 
however, a wooden building, probably 
out up before Firbolg, Danaan, or 

lilesian set foot on the island, was 
discovered in Drumkellin bog, county 
of Donegal, in the year 1833. It was 
formed of upright posts and horizon- 
tal blocks, and measured twelve feet. 
A second flooring divided it into two 
rooms, each only four feet high in the 
clear. Itis probable that these rooms 
were only used for dormitories, as the 
traces of a fire were discovered in the 
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immediate neighbourhood. The head 
of a flint chisel found on the floor de- 
termined the date to the prehistoric 
period. The bog had grown over it 
to the height of fourteen feet. 

model of this unique structure may be 
seen in the Royal Irish Academy. 

The breadth of the crannoges yet 
discovered varies from sixty to a hun- 
dred and fifty feet. In an architec- 
tural sense both crannoges and lisses 
or raths must be considered inferior 
to the caisiols or stone forts, the chief 
of which were the Grianan (Sun 
palace) of Ailleach, in Donegal ; the 
forts of Dun Aingus, Dun Oghill, 
Dhuv Cahir (black fort), and Dun 
Connor, in the South Isles of Arran; 
the Cahir Conrigh near Tralee, and 
Staigue fort in the hills south-west of 
Killarney. The smallest of these is 
about eighty-eight feet in diameter 
within, and the largest 150. A glance 
at Staigue fort, of which there is 
a model in the Royal Irish Academy, 
will be sufficient to convey a tolerably 
correct notion of others. 

A circular uncemented wall of large 
and small stones, about four or five 
feet thick, is built up to a height of 
eighteen feet. An inner wall, of the 
same thickness, merely touching this, 
is then commenced, and when it has 
risen to half the height of the outer 
one, some ten spaces of the top are 
left as landing places, and the remain- 
ing portions continued upwards in 
slopes, to within a short distance of 
the top of the outer vallum. From 
the extremities of the lobbies at mid- 
height, sloping flights of steps lead to 
the top platforms of this inward wall, 
each step being two feet deep and five 
feet (the thickness of the wall) long. 
The next operation is to build por- 
tions of a third (the inmost) wall, the 
summits being inward continuations 
of the mid-height platferms. From 
each extremity of these inner landing 
places, a flight of steps descends meet- 
ing at the base another from the 
nearest edge of the neighbouring 
platform. Thus a warder running up 
the flight in the inner vallum, turning 
from its landing-place into that of the 
central wall, and then ascending its 
steps, is at once on the upper stages, 
with a wide view over the summit of 
the outer rim. It will be seen from 
this sketch that parts of the lower 
portion of the defence are three times 
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as thick, and all up to the middle 
twice as thick, as the upper part. 

The wall of Staigue fort is thirteen 
feet wide at base, and about five at 
top. The entrance is near six feet 
high, five feet broad at threshold, and 
about four at lintel. There are two 
chambers in the thickness of the wall, 
on the west and north points, each 
about twelve feet long, four feet wide, 
and seven feet high, but for what 
ee constructed is not clearly 

nown. 

Measured against the resources of 
attack known to the warriors of these 
old days, such a stronghold as this 
must be looked on as impregnable. 

The great fort of Dun Aingus, on 
the southern coast of Arranmore, 
was the strongest and most extensive 
of these remarkable holds. The cliff- 
line, from which there is a sheer de- 
scent of 300 feet, and a curved wall 
connecting its extremities, form the 
bounds of the inner court, which is 
from 140 to 150 feet in the clear. An 
outer irregular curved wall comes 
within twenty-eight feet of one ex- 
tremity of this curve, and 210 of the 
other. Outside of this second wall, 
firmly-planted stones and flags, set 
upright in irregular order, allow a 
passage between them with extreme 
difficulty. The outer wall is 640 feet 
from the central one on the east side, 
and 129 on the west. The entrance 
to the inner court, through thirteen 
feet of stone, is only five feet high, 
and not four feet in breadth. 

Our best living Archeologists 
ascribe the erection of this and the 
smaller neighbouring forts in the Ar- 
ran Isles to the Firbolgs, who took 
refuge in these isles after their defeat 
by the Danaans at Moy Tura, in 
5 Sa about a thousand years before 
the Christian era. In the first cen- 
tury, during the reign of Carbry, son 
of Cormac, a body of the same per- 
secuted race, driven from the He- 
brides and west of Scotland, took re- 
fuge in Leinster ; but, ground to the 
dust by heavy tributes, they took 
heart of grace, migrated to the west, 
and received a welcome among their 
distant relatives long established in 
Connacht. 

Anyone considering the state of the 
country occupied by warlike tribes, 
and these governed by chiefs in a 
great measure independent of each 
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other, and not sure of a year passing 
by without being attacked by some 
unfriendly neighbour, or finding it 
desirable to attack in turn—no one, 
let us repeat, could suppose that di- 
rect succession, including women, or 
a or feeble men, 
would meet the requirements of this 
or that clan. No; while the chief 
was still hale and active all the 
curaidhs, tiarnas, and duinne uasals* 
assembled ; and if the eldest son 
of the chief did not seem a man 
likely to lead the clan 1o victory, the 
choice fell on a younger son, or a 
brother, or a nephew of theruler. If 
an esteemed warrior could not be 
found among the immediate relatives, 
he was sought for among those more 
remote. As might be naturally ex- 
pected, votes would be occasionally 
given for the wrong man, but the 
rule was, that the one best qualified 
7 counsel and bravery should be 
elected tanist. 

On the death of the chief there was 
another assembly on the spot con- 
secrated to the purpose—mostly hill- 
side or summit, where hundreds or 
thousands, as it might be, could con- 
veniently witness the ceremony of 
installation. The new man placed 
his right foot in the imprint of the 
foot of some early chief, cut out of a 
stone imbedded in the soil. The Druid 
or the Chief Brehon placed a white 
wand in his hand, and exacted from 
him an oath that he would rule his 
people with justice, and according to 
the laws. In Christian times the 
ceremony was sanctified by the impo- 
sition of the hands of the bishops. 

The successor elect of a provincial 
king was called the Roy Damhna. 
His accession was, in many cases, 
attended with strife and bloodshed ; 
but, as Catherine of Russia, and 
— of Austria, and Frederick, the 
royal philosopher, happened not to 
rule in the neighbouring isles, the 
elections were not quite so stormy as 
those which the later kings of Poland 
experienced. 

O’Donnel was inaugurated on the 
hill of Doon, near Kilmacrenan ; 
O’Neil at Tullaghoge, in the barony 
of Dungannon ; and it was the duty 
of O'Hagan, his Rechtaire, or law- 


* Knights-companions, lords, and gentlemen. 


giver, to put on his sandal, and deliver 
im an exhortation on the subject of 
his future duties. Lord Montjoy 
broke the coronation-stone of the 
O'Neil in 1602. The O’Dorans were 
the Chief Brehons to the kings of 
Leinster, and handed them their rods 
of office. 

The Ard Righ, when being crowned 
at Tara, stood on the Liagh Fael 
(Stone of Fate), which, Dr. Petrie 
tells us, is still lying on Tara Hill. 
Consequently, the Irish or Scotch man 
kneeling before St. Edward’s chair in 
Westminster Abbey, and endeavour- 
ing to gain a glimpse of the rough 
stone underneath, which stout King 
Longshanks carried off from Scone, 
suffers much patriotic sympathy to go 
to waste. 

Some disturbance must have taken 
place with regard to property, on the 
accession of a new chief, but not, by 
any means, to the extent supposed 
by some writers—Sir John Sin. 
among the number—who seem to 
think that the new man having as- 
sumed the power, the establishment, 
and the demesnes belonging to the 
chieftaincy, his late possessions, and 
those of the other gentlemen of the 
tribe, were made common stock, and 
a new allotment effected among all 
now under the rank of chief. This 
was not, and could not have been the 
case. There was no shifting of rent- 
payers or serfs from the land belong- 
ing to one gentleman to those of 
another ; nor did the smaller estates 
change masters. If the tanist, on be- 
coming chief, gave up his own por- 
tion of land with its tenants paying 
rent in kind, and its inalienable serfs, 
it passed to some member of his own 
family, or was appropriated in some 
way by the general consent of the 
chief men of the tribe. 

A chief advanced to the dignity of 
rape king, either by election of 
his peers or by conquest, was seldom 
unprovided with son, or brother, or 
nephew, to take his place, unless he 
fell in battle. The same rule held 
good in the case of the Ard Righ. If 
attacked by one of the provincial 
kings, and that he found the day 
going against him, he rarely retreated 
or survived. He rushed among the 
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hostile forces, and sold his life as 
dearly as he could. This is said, lest 
a stranger to the spirit that ruled the 
old Celtic people, seeing that three- 
fourths of their kings fell by the 
hands of their successors, might sup- 
pose that the winning man put his 
rival to death in cold blood. In- 
stances of the reigning king falling by 
the hand of his successor in pitched 
battle were common enough. 

The king of a province, when bent 
on war, summoned his great and little 
chiefs to attend his standard—a sum- 
mons rarely disobeyed, as it was sug- 
gestive of spoil, and furnished em- 
ployment to their retainers. Some of 
the tribes, however, such as those of 
O’Kelly’s country, in the southern 
part of Galway, enjoyed the right of 
refusing attendance in the times of 
ne and sowing. 

he chief king kept as large a force 
under his own eyes as he could sup- 
ort or accommodate in his limited 
ingdom of Meath; but when he 
found one of the provincial monarchs 
preparing to attack him, or when he 
was inclined to commence hostilities 
himself, he summoned aid from one or 
more of the other three. It was 
granted or not, according to circum- 
stances. 

After the cursing of Tara by St. 
Ruan, it ceased to be a kingly resi- 
dence. So if a king of the Northern 
Hy-Nial line obtained the chief sove- 
reignty, he kept his court in the 
Grianan of Ailech; if of the Southern, 
he ruled from Lough Leane, or Lough 
Ennel, in Westmeath. The Dalcas- 
sian princes held high state at Kin- 
cora, near Killaloe ; the O’Connors at 
Rathcruachan, in Roscommon ; the 
Leinster forts have been already men- 
tioned. “Cashel of the Kings,” was 
the pride of Munster. 

So vast and complicated was the 
system of tributes from chiefsto kings 
and from the petty kings to the Ar 
Righ, and the complimentary returns 
from chief king to petty king, and 
from petty king to his own chiefs, that 
like a strong over-hanging net-work 
it ought to have kept the various 
ruling powers loyally bound to each 
other, but it did not. A few exam- 
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ples will be given of the system and 
its working. 

The King of Ireland when holding 
court in Cashel (Cis Ail, Tribute rent 
or Cais Il, Stone of pledges), should 
give 100 drinking horns, 100 swords, 
100 steeds, and 100 tunics to the King 
of Connacht, who in return enter- 
tained him for two quarters of a year 
and accompanied him in his progress 
to Tir Chonaill (Donegal). 

He gave twenty rings, twenty 
chess-boards, and twenty steeds, to 
the king of this last-named territory, 
received a month’s hospitality from 
him, and took him as escort to the 
court of the O’Neil at Tulloghoge. 
And so on from that to Emania, capi- 
tal of Orghiall (Louth, Armagh, and 
Monaghan), and from that to Tara, 
and so home by Ath Cliath (Dublin) 
and Naas, the tributes and returns 
being agreeably varied by /uirechs 
(coats of mail), cows and cumhals 
(female slaves). 

Besides these courteous exchanges 
between the kings, the chiefs, great 
and small, furnished a tolerably heavy 
stipend, which of course was supplied 
to them by their bodaghs, and brugh- 
adhs,and serfs (graziers, farmers, and 
labourers). 

These chiefs were not without a 
claim on their king; a small one, in- 
deed, in place of the large one which 
each discharged, for instance:— 


“The stipend of the king of noble Aine 
(Knockany), 
From the King of Caiseal of the terrific 
sword— = 
His shield and his bright sword, 
Thirty cows each May-day. 


“When the just Dal-chais* have not the 
sovereignty 
Over the race of the high great Eogan, 
Their king sits by the shoulder of the 
King of Caiseal, 
Though many be his guests.” 


When the King of Uladh (Ulster) 
was not sovereign of the island, he 


was entitled to receive from that 

anxious monarch, along with sundry 

horse trappings (seings), cowls, ships 

o> grey-hounds, quern-women, 
C. 


* Descendants of Cormac Cas, viz. :—the O’Briens, MacMahons, MacNamaras, O’Ken- 


nedys, O’Quinns, O’Deas, &c. 


14* 
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“Twenty eggs of goodly sea-gulls, 
Twenty handfuls of broad leeks, 
Twenty bridles, flowing, gorgeous, 
(Adorned) with cruan* and carbuncle.” 


Besides these mutual duties of the 
once rulers of Ireland, which were in 
force till after the English Invasion, 
they were under some social and con- 
ventional restrictions, and enjoyed 
some privileges such as, perhaps, were 
never imposed upon or enjoyed by 
kings of any other nation from Cathay 
to Cadiz. 

The King of Eiré was not to be 
found in bed by the sun when he 
slept in Z'eamhair (Tara), he was not 
to alight from his horse in the plain 
of Meath on a Wednesday, to be on 
the water on the Monday after Beall- 
tainne, or to cross Moy Cullen after 
sunset. 

His privileges were—to eat the fish 
of the rea, the heath-fruit of Brigh- 
Leithe (near Ardagh, in Longford), 
the cress of the Brosna, the venison 
of Naas, and to drink the water of 
the well of Tlachtha (the present Hill 
of Ward, near Athboy). 

The King of Leinster was prohibited 
from lying down to sleep between the 
Dothair (Dodder) and Dublin, with 
his head inclining to one side, or to 
ride on a dirty black-heeled horse 
across Magh Maistean (Mullaghmast). 

The King of Munster, among other 

€asa, was not allowed to stay at the 
east of Lough Lene from one Mon- 
day to another. 

The Connacht King was forbidden 
to go to an assembly of women at 
Leaghais, or sit on the sepulchral 
mound of the wife of Maine, or go 
in a speckled cloak on a grey speckled 
steed to the heath of Luchaid, in 
Dal Chais. It was not allowed to 
the Ulster King to listen to the birds 
of Linn Saileach after sunset, nor 
bathe in the Foyle, nor enjoy other 
ony innocent relaxations. 

he prerogatives were :—King of 
Leinster—to drink by the light of 
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wax candles at Dinn Righ,t to enjoy 
the sports of Carman (Wexford), and 
drink the ale of Cualann. King of 
Munster—to drive the cattle of Crua- 
chan at the singing of the cuckoo, to 
keep Lent at Caiseal, to burn North 
Leinster. King of Connacht—to 
drink hot ale in Mach Muiriscé, to go 
to a border meeting at Athlone, &c. 
King of Ulster—to pay for his seat at 
Uisneach every seventh year, &c. 
(In a modern Book of Rights this 
would rank among the prohibitions.) 
The poet who put these geasa and 
privileges in verse was Cuan O’ Loghan, 
who, in company with another sage, 
once ruled the kingdom, by virtue of 
oesy and wisdom, on the death of 
Maelsechlinn II, He thus concluded 
his work :— 
“Here are—let them be proclaimed boldly, 
To the five Kings of Eiré— 
With the King of Teamhair, through all 
time— 
Their prerogatives and prohibitions, 


“He is not entitled boldly to make the 
visitation of a province, 
Nor to the Ollamh-ship of Eiré, 
Nor to what he asks, be it ever so trifling, 
The poet to whom they are unknown. 


“Tf ye wish for a life of many days, 
Make ye all one will ; 
Hold charity, for the sake of the good 
God, 
Which is prerogative sufficient for every 
man.” 


There are only a few of the privi- 
leges and prohibitions quoted. It 
may be supposed that some former 
king had met death or mischance 
while doing some of the things pro- 
hibited ; ¢.g.,a King of Leinster might 
have acquired a twist in hisneck from 
incautiously sleeping on the damp 
grass between the Dodder and Dub- 
lin. But eating Boyne salmon, Brosna 
cresses, &c., was surely not a peculiar 
right of the king at Teamhair. No 
king or chief with Celtic blood in his 
veins would keep back such abundant 


* A red and yellow stone. The extracts are from Leabhap na 5-Ceapt. The 


Book of Rights. 


This curious work, which is preserved in the Book of Lecain, a.p. 1418, and the Book 
of Ballymote, A.p. 1390, is said to have been begun by St. Benin, successor to St. Patrick. 
It was completed with every appearance of probability by the Secretary of Cormac, 


Bishop and King of Cashel, ninth century. 


+ Dinn Righ, on the Barrow, not being inhabited since the commencement of the 
Christian era, this poem must have (in part, at least) been composed in the Pagan times, 
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food from the tables of his hungry 
subjects. Perhaps the first fish or 
bunch of water-cress in season, was 
religiously reserved for the royal table 
at Tara. Perhaps the consumers paid 
a royalty on these comestibles. One 

rohibition (not quoted) is intelligible. 
Had the estimable Dick Martin, the 
last king in Connaught, lived 200 A.c., 
he would not have ae permitted to 
run a race with a cavalier mounted on 
a grey, one-eyed steed, at Ath Gallta, 
between two posts, as probably some 

redecessor had broken arm, or collar- 

one, or perhaps neck, in the circum- 
stances described. 

It may be asked who had the keep- 
ing of the consciences of thefive kings 
to see these injunctions properly ob- 
served. All the politicaland religious 
teaching of the time declared that 
fine seasons and abundance of food 
were sure to attend the reign of a 
good king. This or that prince might 
disregard all that could be doneagainst 
him by sword-edge or spear-point, but 
few could be found bold enough to 
defy public opinion. 

t is time to look after the arms 
and equipments of these kings and 
chiefs, and their armed retainers. The 
subject needs no great complication, 
for, except a conical four-ridged helm, 
and large shield of wood or leather, 
strengthened with bronze rims and 
studs, they seem to have encumbered 
themselves with little defensive ar- 
mour. The luirech, or lorica, was 
no more than a leather jack, on which 
were tacked lozenge-shaped scales of 
bronze. If we could depend on the 
Tain Bo Cuailgne for truth of local 
colour, body armour was notaltogether 
neglected in the days of Connor, 
King of Ulster, just at the eve of the 
Christian era. In thecombat between 
Cuchullain and Firdhia, which they 
commenced with as much reluctance 
as the Horatii and Curiatii did theirs, 
the champions for the first three days 
merely exercised themselves in throw- 
ing small sharp-edged bucklers at 
each other. However, thefiery blood 
got chafed by degrees, and Firdhia 
took care, on the final day, to gird 
over his heart and stomach a broad 
round plate of flint—a small mill- 
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stone in fact. Vain defence! The 
charmed ga-bolg (belly-javelin) of his 
long-tried brother-in-arms, tore his 
heart out through it. 

The bards saw and lamented this 
want of precaution. At the fight of 
Drum-Dearg, near Downpatrick, in 
1260, Brian O’ Neil was slain, and his 
forces defeated. The bard MacCon- 
midhe, thus laments the inequality 
of the parties :— 


“ The Galls* (English) from London hither, 
The hosts from Waterford, 
Came in a bright green body, 
In gold andiron armour. 
Unequal they entered the battle — 
The Galls and the Irish of Temor. 
Fair satin shirts on the race of Conn, 
The Galls in one mass of iron.” 


The early English Governors of the 
Pale, finding it expedient to encourage 
that elegant costume of the race of 
Conn, strictly forbade the sale of ar- 
mour to each or any of them. 

It was not for want of knowledge 
that the old Celts were badly provided 
with plate or mail ; the extant spe- 
cimens of their skill in metal-work in 
ourmuseums, prove thatthe deficiency 
was due to want of will, not of means 
or ability. They were, as their de- 
scendants are at this day, impatient 
of restraint, and could not endure the 
haspingand buckling on of the various 
pieces of armour ; besides, it would 
impede their rapid attack, or equally 
effective rapid flight. How could 
they spring on their horses, with the 
hand merely laid on mane or stirrup- 
less saddle, even while the steed was 
in full career, if loaded with bronze 
or iron shells. They never waited 
behind their mounds of earth or stone 
to sustain a siege, unless the enemy’s 
odds were overpowering. The con- 
founded war-lays and stories recited 
by their bards at their gatherings in 
the chief’s hall, or in the bawn of the 
dun, put all prudential and common- 
sense views to flight ; and it was onl 
when their arms were fatigued wit 
hammering upon the strong panoply 
of the Anglo-Norman knights, that 
they discovered their mistake. They 
might, while fresh in the beginning 
of a fight, sheer a thigh and its thick 


* The ancient Irish called all foreigners “ Galls;” the old Saxons called the Cimrigh, 


and the modern Germans call the Italians, “ Walsch.” 


and have a common origin. 


Gallsand Walsch mean strangers, 
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cuisses completely across, or cleave a 
helmed-head to the chin, but that is 
fatiguing exercise, and their own de- 
fenceless bodies sadly missed thestrong 
corselets of their foemen.* 

The battles between the tribes 
must have resembled those sung by 
Homer more than those of Barnet, 
or Poictiers, or Flodden. They rarely 
charged with lance in rest, but, pois- 
ing it above their heads, launched it 
with all the force communicated by a 
muscular arm and the headlong rush 
of the horse. Their spears were either 
ae with sharp-pointed slender 

eads, or leaf-shaped ones with sharp 
edges. Every warrior was furnished 
with a pair of these, as well as the 
short, leaf-shaped, double-edged 
sword, the fearlon, or cloidhiv. He 
did not even disdain the aid of a de- 
structive stone, a couple of which he 
held at his belt, or in the hollow of 
his buckler. Some of those imple- 
ments in our museums, looked on as 
the hammers or axes of the very early 
races, are, probably, “ warriors’ 
stones,” (lia milidh). The student of 
Iliad and Odyssey will remember 
some pretty instances of heaving little 
rocks at warriors, in the one and the 
flinging of stout pebbles at the gaunt 
Ithacan dogs by no less a personage 
than Odysseus himself. We will not 
commit the mistake of holding out 
curaidhs of the Red Branch as mo- 
del chivalric knights. Conall Ker- 
nach having slain the Leinster king, 
Mesgera, he mixed his brains with 
lime, and formed a deadly champion’s 
stone, which wrought great mischief 
in aftertimes. 

This trait in old Irish warfare 
could not fail to attract the notice of 
the Anglo-Norman writers. In an 
early work on the disagreeable inter- 
course between the two nations, a 
sketch is given of a wild, but well- 
featured and well-limbed Hibernian, 
in tattered mail and rent clothes, 
ews grimly on the unwelcome 
English intruders, and ready to let 


fly one of these simple but dangerous 
weapons. 
Bucklers were frequently of wicker- 


work, covered with strong leather or 

lates. The name “skiagh” still 

longs to those flat baskets to be 
met with in cabins and farm-houses, 
but corrupted to skeeoge. It is evident 
that skiagh, scutum, and ecu, are 
from the same root, the French de- 
rived through the Latin. 

Enthusiastic children of the old 
Gael, who think our handling of this 
stirring subject too sober, will, pro- 
bably, prefer the style in which John 
Magrath sets forth the harnessing of 
the brave Donogh Mac Namara, of 
Thomond, for battle. The date of 
the extract is 1459. Mac Namara was 
historian to the chieftain of that dis- 
trict :— 


“His noble garment was first brought to 
him, viz., a strong, close-ridged, terrific, 
neat-bordered, scarlet-red cassock of fidelity. 
He expertly put on that gold-bordered 
cotun, which covered him from the lower 
part of his soft, fine, red-white neck to the 
upper part of his expert, snow-white, round- 
knotted knee. Over that tunic he put on 
a full-strong, gold-bordered, straight, and 
parti-coloured coat of mail, ornamented 
with many curious devices of exquisite 
workmanship. He put on a beautiful, nar- 
row, thick, and saffron-coloured belt of 
war, embellished with clasps and buckles, 
set with precious stones, and hung with 
golden tassels, To this belt was hung his 
active and trusty lance. . . . . He 
squeezed the brilliant, gilt, and starry belt 
about the coat of mail, and a long, blue- 
edged, sharp-pointed, broad-sided, active, 
half-polished, monstrous, and well-fashion- 
ed dagger was fixed in the tie of that em- 
broidered and parti-coloured belt. A white- 
embroidered, strong, and well-wove hood 
was put on him over his golden mail. He 
himself laid on his head a strong-cased, 
branch-engraved, polished, and long-endur- 
ing helmet. He took his smooth-bladed, 
destructive, letter-graved, sharp-pointed, 
gold-guarded, and girded sword, which he 
tied in haste to his side. He took his ex- 
pert, keen-pointed, blue-coloured, and neat- 
engraved dart in his active right hand, to 
cast at his valiant enemies; and his thick- 
shafted, strong-eyed, fierce-smoking, and 
usual spear in his left, pushing and smiting 
therewith. . The soldiers closely 
sewing their ensigns to their vast poles, and 
fastening their colours by the borders to 
the lofty poles of their spears.” ¢ 


* If all other proofs of the close relationship of the Highlanders and Irish were found 
unsatisfactory, their common dislike to restraint would be conclusive. A well-meaning 
Englishman, exhorting a Highland friend to conform to the usages of civilized society 
with regard to his nether limbs, Donald indignantly exclaimed, “Pe ta hand o’ her 


chief, she no put her legs in a poke.” 


¢ Silken banners (bratach siodha) are frequently mentioned in Gaelic poems. 
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The mere English scholar must not 
be too severe on the old bard for his 
crowding of epithets. Alliteration had 
such acharm for him that he would, 
at any cost, bring in from four to 
eight compound adjectives more or 
less applicable, if they were enriched 
with the same consonants, single or 
double. 

But chiefs and retainers could not 
be ever at war; and it was well for 
them, and the families of their 
graziers and farmers, that there were 
woods and mountains in abundance, 
and that the wolves and the deer 
were in readiness to afford them 
healthy occupation, and food, and soft 
skins ; and, in the case of the wolf, the 
satisfaction of thinning his destruc- 
tive family. So a great part of the 
day was spent in the chase ; and if 
the eve surprised them far from their 
dun, they repaired to one of those 
ovens found on hill-sides or heaths, 
formed by a pit lined with stones, 
and provided with plenty of loose 
ones lying about. Lighting a great 
fire and heating these stones, they 
laid a layer of meat on the bottom 
of the hot pit, and a row of hot stones 
on this. Another layer of meat fol- 
lowed, and then more stones. Finally, 
they covered the mingled mass with 
sods ; and by the time they had en- 
joyed a refreshing bath in a neigh- 

ouring loch or river, their stew was 
ready. If theshealing of boughs and 
sods set up by former hunters in the 
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neighbourhood, was injured, they re- 
aired it, and there, after their 
earty meal, they passed the summer 
or autumn night. 

They have returned from the suc- 
cessful hunt, and the wolf and deer- 
skins will in time be converted to 
buskins or brogs, and used for covers 
of couches and of beds, composed of 
rushes or fresh heath. 

The company are assembled in the 
large vaulted stone hall if they in- 
habit a caisiol—in a long wooden one 
if they occupy an earthen fort ; and 
piles of flat cakes are diminished, and 
venison and beef and pork piled on 
large dishes, wooden or earthenware, 
or silver, in some cases, are distri- 
buted, cut up with skenes, and con- 
sumed with the aid of ale, wine, and 
mead, quaffed from carved wooden 
methers, and goblets of gold and 
silver. Pine torches and bunches of 
dipped rushes afford light, and when 
“ thirst and hunger cease,” the family 
bard chaunts one of his three hundred 
and fifty wild tales in prose or verse, 
perhaps the Zain Bo Cuailgne,*— 
_ s the “ Battle of Ventry Har- 

our,” which lasted for a year and a 
day,—perhaps the “Feast in the 
Goose-egg Fort.” If the last, he be- 
gins it in this wise :— 

‘Once upon a time there was a renowned 
king over Erin of the race of Ugainé 
Mhor. Now this Ugainé Mhor exacted 
oaths by the sun and moon, the sea, the 
dew, and colours, and by all the elements 


* This wild tale, of which we possess in manuscript (R. I. Academy) a portion nearly 


800 years old, relates how Maev, that terrible Connacht Queen, being annoyed that her 
hen-pecked husband should possess a breed of cattle superior to hers—(in those old 
Brehon-Law times, say 30 a.c., what was the queen’s was not necessarily the king’s)— 
sent an embassy to Daré, a chief in Louth, to pray for a loan of his celebrated bull, the 
Donn (brown one) of Cuailgne. The treaty, though promising well at first, fell through, 
and Maey, in her golden chariot, and at the head of her own troops and Ulster refugees, 
invaded Louth. All the men of Ulster were at the time suffering from an ailment 
never experienced before or since, except by their and our wives, and there was none to 
do battle with the Conacians except Cuchullain. He demanded that they should not 
advance farther till they would conquer him; and this reasonable request being granted, 
he killed hundreds of them in single combats, and gained time for the recovery of his 
compatriots. Finally, the invaders were driven home, but Maev had secured the bull and 
got him safe to the royal demesne. Finding himself among strangers, he lamented his 
fate in such loud tones that Finnbeannach (the white-horned), the king’s bull, repaired to 
the spot to give him a lesson in good breeding. So stormy was the interview that the 
whole province was frightened. Master Donn having slain his rival, carried off the body 
on his horns by the queen’s very gate, and so into Ulster. Among the portions that he 
lost by the way, the loin fell into the Shannon, and the spot ever after bore the name of 
Athluan (ford of the loin). Being quite furious on his arrival at home, he charged full 
tilt at his own people, and mistaking the rock behind which they took refuge for a rival, 
he dashed at it and was killed. The story is full of allusions to old customs, forms of 
belief, descriptions of costume, &c. For one version of the discovery of the tale see 
University, September, 1861. 
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visible and invisible in heaven and on earth, 
that the sovereignty of Erin should be in- 
vested in his descendants for ever, and that 
his posterity should have the old tribes of 
Tara and of Meath perpetually and for ever. 
° Notwithstanding this, Tara was 
afterwards denounced by St. Ruadhan, of 
Lothra (Lara in Kildare), and the twelve 
apostles of Erin, so that it was not auspici- 
ous forany king toreside at Tara afterwards.” 


In alternate verse and prose the 
poet then relates how King Domh- 
nall built a fort by the Boyne, and 
saw in a dream (afterwards inter- 
preted), that his foster-son would be- 
come traitor, and strive to deprive 
him of his life and kingdom. By ad- 
vice of the interpreter he made a 
feast, intending to secure the future 
mischief-maker (then invited) for a 
year and a day, by which time the 
venom would be extracted from the 
prediction. He then would load him 
with gifts, and honourably dismiss 
him. His stewards, and law-givers, 
and rent-collectors, were sent in all 
directions to gather in provisions, 
principally Bo08e-CB Es, as they were 
scarce at thetime. Now behold how 
a great evil will arise out of a little 
wrong. The questors going through 
Meath, entered a little hermitage, 
where dwelt a religious, black-hooded 
woman. They found with her a 
basket of goose-eggs, and were carry- 
ing them off with much joy, when the 
recluse attempted to arrest them by 
this statement :— 


“*A wonder-working saint of God's 
people dwells here, namely, Bishop Erc, of 
Slaine, and his custom is to remain im- 
mersed in the Boinn up to his two arm- 
pits from morning till evening, having his 
psalter before him on the strand, constantly 
engaged in prayer; and his dinner every 
evening on returning hither is an egg and 
a-half and three sprigs of the cresses of 
the Boinn; and it behoves you not to take 
away from him the small store of food 
which he has.’” 


But they did feloniously carry off 







* Readers not informed on the subject of Celtic literature, must not take the specimen 


eggs and (probably) basket, and there- 
by inflicted much woe on the country, 
which came about thus :— While the 
royal and noble guests were feasting 
in high luxury, each with a large 
oose-egg before him on a silver dish, 
old the article served to Congal 
Claen, the foster-son, was converted 
into the egg of a red-feathered hen on 
a wooden trencher! Great was his 
rage. He killed the king’s Rechtaire 
on the spot, travelled to the courts of 
the Kings of Alba, Saxonland, and 
Britain, returned with auxiliaries to 
dispossess his foster-father and so- 
vereign, and “ myriads were sent to 
Hades,” and all because the tax- 
gatherers of the King of Erin had op- 
pressed and defrauded the poor saint 
and the recluse. 

In the account of the Battle of 
Magh Rath, fought in consequence of 
what took place at the feast, are 
descriptions which, for close observa- 
tion and vigour of description, would 
not be unworthy of any bard, ancient 
or modern, were it not for the heavy 
load of epithets and the bombast 
with which the whole composition is 
overcharged.* 

But the bard, whether a Cano, a 
Cli, an Amrath, or an Ollav, has at 
last finished his tale, or come to a 
resting-place, and is probably re- 
warded with a ring of gold, or a 
carved brooch, or a silver goblet.t 
High and low have at last retired to 
their confined dormitories ; and if 
the poor women-slaves, a good one of 
whom was valued at three cows, 
are not obliged to stay up, labo- 
riously crushing corn, in their small 
querns, they must be early risers to- 
morrow, to have the abundant supply 
of flat cakes ready for the families of 
their hard-fighting and hard-hunting 
masters. 

The ancient garb, now unknown in 
the country they ruled so long, is 
preserved, in a modified fashion, in 
the Highlands and Scottish Isles, 


given a couple of pages back, as a sample of what Celtic poetry really was. One man 
might have more imagination than another, be a better subject for the poetic afflatus, 
but all had at their command a copious, flowing diction, capable of enduring all the 
tortures which a complicated prosody and bad taste, in many instances, could inflict on it. 

+ Knowing that there were many compensations for the inconveniences and hardships 
incident to the lives of these former heads of tribes, we look on the continual drains 
effected by the masters of song, as some of the greatest and most annoying evils that 
beset their condition. For a humorous account of the punishment of one crew of extor- 


tionate bards, see “‘ Ossianic Transactions,” vol. 5, or Untversiry for September, 1861. 
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colonized, in the fifth century, by 
Ulstermen, under the command of 
Donal and Fergus. The conical 
birredh has changed to the peaked 
Glengarry bonnet. The wide-skirted, 
many-folded tunic is represented by 
the belted plaid, and the chief’s close 
trews are the tradition of the many- 
coloured braccz that once girt the 
limbs of Irish chiefs. The various 
hues, the distinctive mark of high 
rank, are still dear to their Erse- 
speaking descendants. 

The poets and historians who dwelt 
on the exploits of Flaiths or Tier- 
nachs, or Curaidhs, seldom conde- 
scended to dwell on the useful lives of 
the bodachs and brughadhs, and 
traders, that must have passed from 
rath to rath, and kept up a sort of 
communication between the isolated 
country residences and the towns on 
the sea-coasts and banks of navigable 
rivers. 

Wherethere were noinland market- 
towns, periodical meetings, or fairs 
were absolutely necessary ; and there 
was increased vigilance on the part 
of the Flaith, in whose country such 
assemblage was held, that the peace- 
ful traders should not be molested 
going or coming. 

In the earliest manuscripts extant, 
there is mention of carbadhs (cars or 
chariots), and there were no less than 
seven names given to the different 
classes of ways and roads. The five 
great roads of Ireland are described 
in the “ Dinseanchus,” and the regu- 
lations for cleaning them given, so 
that the industrious classes were not 
so badly off when they had need of 
conveying the produce of their lands, 
or driving their cattle to this or that 
fair. 

The ways were thus distinguished : 
—The set was a by-path sufficient for 
the passage of one beast. A 7o-shet 
(great path) gave room to a car or 
chariot. A ram-hat was sufficiently 
wide for a street or way before a lis 
or dun. The man whose land 
touched this ram-hat, was obliged 
to aid in cleaning it. The slighe 
afforded room for two chariots to 
pass without touching. The tuagh- 
rota extended from the farmer’s 
bawn to the ro-shet, or to the moun- 
tain. They are still represented by 
the stony lanes leading from the 
farm-houses to the high-roads. The 
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bothar (now boreen) afforded room 
for a cow and calf to pass, even if 
another cow was disobligingly stand- 
ing across the lane. 

he five great roads have now to 
be mentioned. Slighe dala led from 
Tara to Ossory. Slighe asail went 
towards Mullingar. Stighe midhlua 
chra conveyed people and cattle to 
the North. Slighe cualann con- 
nected Tara with Dublin; and Slighe 
Mhor followed the line of the Eiscir 
Riadha from Dublin to Galway. 

These roads were to be cleaned from 
wood, from water, and from weeds; 
and there were particular times for 
the operation. With a glance at the 
seasons we must bring our glimpse 
into the modes of life of the old Irish 
to a close. 

It is not now very certain at what 
portion of the year they commenced 
their reckoning. Harrach (the Latin 
Ver, or the Greek eap) began about 
the first of February. Samhradh 
(pronounced savra or saura), summer, 
commenced with the Beltane fires at 
Uisneach on May-day. The opening 
of Foghmhar, harvest, coincided with 
Lughnasa (Lammas), the fair and 
games of Tailtean, where marriages, 
&ec., were arranged. 

Geimhridh, winter, wasinaugurated 
by the druidic fires, at Thlachta, at 
Samhain, summer end, November Ist. 
Space, and indeed, inclination, fails 
us to give the arbitrary divisions of 
the day used by our ancestors, it was 
a most uncomfortable complication. 

We need make no apology for not 
having attempted in detail many 
other curious subjects connected with 
the theme we have selected; but it 
has appeared to us more expedient to 
—— a few phases of old life in 

reland, in as interesting a garb as we 
could fashion, than to give mere ske- 
leton outlines of the whole panorama. 
The gradual publication of those 
works mentioned in the beginning of 
the article, together with the Sean- 
chus Mhor, or common law of the 
country, said to have been remodelled 
in the time of St. Patrick, so as to 
adapt it to the requirements of Chris- 
tian society—the publication of these 
with literal translation and notes, will 
enable some gifted man or men to 
write a good history, and give some- 
thing resembling a life-like picture of 
the social and political state of the 
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country at the eras of paganism, early 


Christianity, the troubled period of 


the Danish invasions, and the time 


that intervened till the descent of 
Strongbow. The object of the paper 


GREAT LIVES. 


“ Qu’ Est ce qu’une grande vie? une 
pensé de la jeunesse exécuté par l’age 
mar,” says a Frenchman—a definition 
whose truth is involved in the nature 
of the idea conceived and executed by 
the genius. There are the two grand 
lives—that of thought, invention, cre- 
ation, eliminating new conceptions, 
and new truths, fruitful in results ; 
and the life of action, executive of 
conceptions and ideas, tending to the 
civilization, enlightenment, happi- 
ness, and progress of mankind. No 
matter how vast the amount of genius 
and labour exhibited in an individual 
life, in either department, it cannot 
be considered great unless it fulfils in 
its results the above conditions. Su- 
perhuman effort, irrespective of ge- 
neral progressive consequences ;—the 
antique idea—was natural tomankind 
in their stage of pagan civilization ; in 
epochs of war and slavery—a heca- 
tomb of millions, nations conquered 
and in chains, a world in ruins—were 
the triumphs of heroic genius. The 
subjugation of an inferior people by 
one in amore advanced condition was 
occasionally attended by beneficial 
consequences, as regards fusion and 
government ; but all such effects pro- 
duced by the antique system—amili- 
tary, social, and theocratic—have been 
immeasurably superseded by those of 
an age of commerce and intellectual 
communication, illustrated by the 
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will be attained if some readers to 
whom the subject is new be induced 
to extend their explorations much 
deeper than they have penetrated 
under our guidance.* 


victories of peace. The greatness of 
pagan antiquity was, in a great mea- 
sure, barbaric. Alexander wept when 
he reflected on the conquests which 
Philip, at his age, had achieved ; 
Ceesar, at what Alexander had effected 
in war at an age long past which he 
was still employed in occupations 
merely civil. To pile up pyramids 
and found empires—even in philoso- 
phy to aggregate an empire of human 
opinions (Plato), or, athlete-like, to 
display asplendid and victorious logic, 
based on principles empirical, false, 
and inutilitarian (Aristotle) ; to form 
in short, a monument of mental 
power, manifested in either thought 
or action, was the egotistic ideal of 
antique grandeur. In the more en- 
lightened alturistic age into which 
mankind have marched over the 
wreck of centuries, amid the errors 
of zeons slowly clouding away, how in- 
significant appear the motives, stan- 
dards, and lives of the great men of 
antiquity, regarded in their results 
upon the future of mankind—those 
brains of mighty armies meditating 
and achieving victories whose glories 
were oceans of blood and mountains 
of bones—compared with Newton in 
his study, lifting the veil from the 
mind of Divinity, and advancing the 
intelligence of man into immensity ; 
or of Watt, in his workshop, combin- 
ing simple elements, to civilize the 
world. Contrast even the burning 
glasses of Archimedes with the safety 









* From the non-existence of any manuscript or copy of a manuscript coeval with 
pagan times, it has been inferred that there was no literature among the people prior to 
Christianity. However, there are not wanting among the earliest Christian writers, 
references to old pagan books, to the Cuilmenn, to the Psalter of Tara, the Ua-congbhail 
(pr. ua-cong-wall), the Cin Droma Snechta,and others. The present Irish letters are, 
indeed, modifications of the Roman type, introduced by the Christian missionaries; but if 
there had been no previous literature, why would they have rejected c and G soft, H, J, 
K, V,X,Z? Those who used the monumental Ogham inscriptions, could have no diffi- 
culty in devising and practising cursive characters. In the Tain Bo, which was copied 
prior to 1100 from much older manuscripts, Cuchullain is represented as writing on slips 
of wood some secret scraps of information, which Maev’s people finding, carried to Firdia, 
who read them aloud to the queen, 
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lamp of Davy, and behold the pros- 
pective greatness of the modern scien- 
tific soul, no less powerful, and more 
divine. Certainly, true victories are 
those which conquer and illuminate 
the future. The destroyers of man- 
kind—forms of a world still rude— 
struggling from chaos and darkness 
into light, are slowly disappearing 
from the world’s history, and giving 
place to their civilizers, benefactors, 
and saviours—succeedents in many 
various ways of the heaven-descended, 
whose manifold work and objects— 
those of making men better and hap- 
pier—they execute. Love one another 
was the voice of the star that shone 
over Galilee, which inaugurated true 
civilization, all whose lights are real- 
izations of that law. The Christian 
God of peace, light, and love, ruler of 
the future, has established his special 
and correlative hierarchy ; his spirit 
animates the sons of industry, of 
science and art—ministering angels 
whose mission it is to beautify and 
elevate life—the élite of humanity, 
the geniuses who labour to make man 
godlike, and thus realize heaven on 
this star, by corstructing a society, 
worshipful of truth, beauty, and love, 
noble in action and aspiration, pro- 
gressive in order—tlje most splendid 
temple man can raise to the perfect 
Spirit of the universe. 


ART—DRAMATIC AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


THERE are two elements of narrative 
art—the picturesque and dramatic ; 
one of which paints to the eye, the 


other to the mind and passions. The 

icturesque depends on a proper se- 
ection and contrast of objects in har- 
mony with place, time, and person ; 
the graphic is the power of represent- 
ing scenes or characters in a few 
strong but coarser touches. Dramatic 
art depends on well-managed sus- 
pense and surprise, upon strong con- 
trasts of character, and incident, from 
which fluctuations of emotion are pro- 
duced, whether terrible, sorrowful 
interesting, or humorous. Theatrical 
success, however, is a consequence, 
less of the poetic power exhibited in a 
play than in the constructive ms 
tion of a plot, whose evolution should 
correspond with ideas and emotions 
currently popular. Thus, the “Furies” 
of Aischylus, whose representation 
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never failed to strike Greek audiences 
with awe, would now, however ad- 
mnirably performed, fail to create an 
approximate sensation. Even the 
witch scenes in “ Macbeth,” which 
were sublime in Shakspeare’s day, 
from their embodying a current super- 
stition, have become merely grotesque ; 
and were a play—no matter how 
transcendant its conceptive merits 
—now founded on a similar or any 
past superstition, it would fail. To 
succeed the dramatic poet must re- 
present the spirit of his age. The 
present is one of industrial, commer- 
cial, material, and spiritual civiliza- 
tion ; it is the grandest as yet, inas- 
much as man appears no longer 
subjected by, but master of nature, 
which he modifies at his will, with 
science for an instrument and society 
for an atmosphere. Dramatic poetry 
must always, indeed, deal wh aie 
racter and emotion ; but—unlike the 
tragedy of antiquity, and much of 
that of modern Europe, whose interest 
depends on thestruggle of man against 
fate and circumstance—and his con- 
quest thereby—that of the future, if 
composed in conformity with his ad- 
vance in being, will derive its interest 
and elevating effect from representing 
the conquests of _— power. Say 
that a national English drama, for 
instance, was composed, in which the 
interest would be made to depend on 
the principle of security afforded by 
the constitution, in an age when in- 
dustry has produced democracy and 
revolutionary change ; or that the in- 
terest of one was based on the con- 
quest of apparently inevitable catas- 
trophe, by means of the material . 
appliances of which man is now pos- 
sessed ;—all would depend on the treat- 
ment of such subjects ; but were any 
such worked out by the resources of 
genius, embodying the spirit of the 
age, we have as little doubt that their 
success would be assured, as that the 
adoption of this principle is the only 
means of restoring the vitality of a 
national drama, whose influential 
effect in elevating the character of a 
people, even in an age where the 
press and library are institutions, is 
ogi from its historical antecedents. 

he relation of descriptive poetry to 
science admits of still wider applica- 
bility than dramatic. As yet, how- 
ever, the rudimental idea of a litera- 
ture infused with a new progressive 
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spirit may appear problematical, and 
will, like any other novelty, remain 
so, until the experiment is made. 


FAITH AND FUTURITY. 


As long as temporary beings exist in 
space, a moral system of government 
and prospective faith must be a neces- 
sity. As to the Christian idea of 
Deity, the aspect in which various 
sects view Him matters little, while 
they believe Him possessed of the same 
powerful and beneficent attributes— 
a@ supreme prospective reason and 
benevolence. The object and duty 
of the élite of humanity, under the 
conditions of an intellect-developing 
epoch, should be to indoctrinate the 
peoples with a more perfect theology, 
as an instrument of social and politi- 
cal government ; allying each new ad- 
vance in intelligence with the revealed 
theologic conception ; making super- 
stition vanish before the revelations 
of science; and uniting the latter to 
the necessary conception of an all- 
ruling power, creator, developer, and 
preserver of the universes. Climate 
will, perhaps, modify the religious 
conceptions of particular races al- 
ways, from its plastic influence on 
their physical and mental character ; 
thus, in the tropics a lower and more 
imaginative credo will naturally exist, 
than in the more active, more rational, 
and colder climates north and south. 
Geography, indeed, in connexion with 
race, must always be looked to in all 
projects for the civilization and gov- 
ernment of mankind. Nay, even 
forms of government will, possibly, 
have a lasting relation to climate and 
race—republics, or monarchical re- 
publics in the temperate, and forms 
of despotism in the tropical zones. 


RAMBLING ANALOGIES, 


Tue history of races and their epochs 
resembles the life of individual man. 
At first nations are childish, super- 
stitious, combinative; they have the 
measles and croup ; their period of 
growth, governed by the stomach ; 
their school-days and wild days, and 
progress from the age of fancy to that 
of Gaciplined intelligence ; they be- 
come married and settled, with an 
occasional civil contest, whose safety- 
valve is always a foreign war with a 
next-door neighbour ; they have their 
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grey and bright days, their periods 
of activity and of rest, their grand 
moments, their epochs of dyspepsia, 
their attacks of fever and gout. The 
east lives in the senses, the west in 
the head and hand,—England in the 
understanding and stomach ; France 
and Germany in the stomach and spe- 
culative and ideal organs respectively ; 
—metaphysics is still the politics of 
the land of the Rhine. In the dry, se- 
vere turn of the Scotch intellect, one 
recognises the effect of an infertile 
country, oatmeal, and hard weather. 
The history of Republican Rome is 
that of a stern, strong family of pea- 
sant-soldiers ;-—that of the Empire, of 
a weak, wealthy, cruel, dissipated 
noble. Old Rome was an eagle, with 
the fierce claw and the iron digestion 
of an ostrich, which afterwards, 
when it began to live on milk and 
roses, became metamorphosed into a 
peacock. The Italian genius is rich 
and gay, sunshine and grapes; but its 
northern and southern national cha- 
racter partakes of the physical aspect 
of the respective regions—the Alps 
and the volcano. The history of 
Papal Rome is that of an astute, am- 
bitious priest, with a hundred ears, 
and a governing confessional in every 
court,—-whose influence terminated 
with the rise of diplomacy. When 
he lost the Jesuit brain he began to 
dote. Astothe old miracle play, which 
he so long conducted for the people, 
it would have been damned long since 
but for the songs and scenery. 


HISTORY. 


“C’rst l’imaginationseule,” says Vol- 
taire, “qui a ecrit les premieres his- 
toires. Chaque peuple a invente son 
origine. Une fable a quelque cours 
dans une premier age,elles etablet dans 
la second, elle devint respectable dans 
la troisieme ; la quatriéme'lui eleve 
des temples.” The earliest pages of 
mythologic history—traditional events 
and characters supernaturalized by 
the imagination—date necessarily 
from the invention of alphabets (the 
creation of a lan e, or collection 
of definite sounds embodying concep- 
tions of perceptions, a syne gua non 
for the reasoning process, must have 
been the result of a long social period). 
During the epoch antecedent to this 
circumstance, to take the scientific 
view, the life of humanity had been 
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that of a dumb child. Poetry, songs 
commemorative of the lives of gods, 
theologies formed by the fancy and 
passions influenced by the aspects of 
the universe, incidents of war and 
actions of heroes, long preceded _his- 
toric chronicle. The priest and bard 
were the first historians. Thus it 
was in all regions of the early and 

agan world, past and current. The 
chery of the savage races who dot 
the earth in the present day,and who 
are still in the hunter state,—North 
American Indians, Bornese, New Hol- 
landers, &c.— is composed of tradi- 
tional lyrics. As an illustration of 
the peculiar stage in which a race 
exists, and of their mental character, 
the best index is their superstitions 
and religion. 

It is only within the present cen- 
tury that history has approximated 
to the circle of the sciences. From 
Herodotus to Machiavel, who intro- 
duced the spirit of political specula- 
tion into his works, as later writers 
the philosophical—such as Vico, the 
best part of whose “Scientia Nova” 
is its literary theories in relation to 
the Greeks and Romans, for that of 


the cyclic life of people is, perhaps, 
now only referable to an extinct, or 
at best transient phase of the human 
race—such as Mezeray, who first took 
a survey of the action of government 
and civil affairs—history was a mere 
pictured panorama, or aggregation of 


dreams, characters, circumstances, 
superstitions, and lies, dealing exclu- 
sively with the external life of na- 
tions, the great public events which 
marked their career, in which a few 
individuals only are prominent, while 
—except by accessory glances—of the 
internal state or life of nations, we 
see nothing. The theologian Bossuet’s 
“ General History” is an example of 
one written from an exclusive point 
of view; the church is the central 
point on which the universal evolu- 
tion of humanity is made to rest. 
Historical theories, in the hands of 
Bossuet and others, may be likened to 
the state of astronomy before Coper- 
nicus ; it is the sun which moves 
round the earth, which is the centre of 
the universal phenomena; only those 
appearances are noted which con- 
form to the writer’s theory, nor is 
any attempt made to examine and 
arrive at a definite recognition of the 
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circumstantial and general laws on 
which the movement of the mechan- 
ism depends. Voltaire’s history, con- 
taining surveysof thestate of manners, 
customs, and intellectual state of 
nations, was an immense advance on 
the method of his forerunner ; and he 
has thus the credit of originating the 
first history worthy of the name of 
general. While tracing consequence 
from cause, and vice versa, in limited 
surveys of circumstances, however, 
he attempts as little as Bossuet any 
solution of the march of events, on 
the principle of general laws ; and 
speaking of the utility of history, 
states that it consists altogether in 
affording the statesman or citizen a 
means of comparing the laws and 
manners of foreign nations, and those 
of their own, and that it is thus cal- 
culated to render modern nationsemu- 
lous of excelling each other in agricul- 
ture, commerce, and art. Omitting 
histories of particular events, Guizot’s 
“ Civilization” is one of the best spe- 
cimens of the pens so method of 
writing which has appeared, but it is 
scarcely more remote from the scien- 
tific than Voltaire’s. 

A scientific history must be based 
on a theory, the test of whose truth 
will be, that while accounting for all 
phenomena, it will include a means 
of prevision. From the complexity 
of phenomena to be observed in study- 
ing the laws of the historic evolutions 
and development of humanity in 
their different phases of condition,—a 
complexity which increases as they 
advance from rudimental to social and 
highly civilized life—although much 
light may be thrown on the past by 
investigating the progress of nations 
by physical and ethical laws—a scien- 
tific history is, indeed, possibly des- 
tined to be the production of future 
centuries, when the way being duly 
cleared, the generalization of know- 
ledge, ethnological, philological, ethi- 
eal, political, &c. ; the annals of opi- 
nion, of law, religion, commerce ; the 
action of institutions ; the result of 
appliances and sciences, statistical 
and other, will lead to the recognition 
and verification of the law which 
influences the life of humanity, and, 
which once ascertained, will render its 
future progress, under hypothetical 
conditions, a matter of calculation. 








PATCHES AND PERUKES. 


THe costume of Louis the Four- 
teenth’s time may be studied, in petto, 
in the pictures of Watteau, whose lit- 
tle figures, male and female, are all 
decked out in the broad-tailed em- 
broidered velvet coats, the ruffles, 
wigs, knee-breeches, and jewel- 
buckled shoes, the hooped silk and 
velvet dresses, rich embroidered 
aprons, powder and patches, in which 
the court circle appeared. In those 
days every article of dress was richly 
perfumed. In the early part of the 
reign of Le Grand Monarch ladies 
wore patches of different materials, 
one large, and of velvet, being borne 
on the right temple, and three of 
taffeta, either round, in stars or 
crosses, according to the fancy, on the 
chin. An invariable accompaniment 
of the lady of fashion in those days 
was the patch-box, which was gene- 
rally made of gold, with compart- 
ments, one for a small mirror, one for 
rouge, another for those articles of 
coquettish costume, to which latter re- 
ference was made when it happened 
that the rain or wind rudely snatched 
one of them away from the cheek or 
chin—where it served to direct atten- 
tion to afavouritedimple. Ina work 
on the customs and ceremonies of this 
and the succeeding period we find an 
anecdote to the effect, that the Mar- 
shal d’Etrées, when with the army in 
the Low Countries, once received a 
letter from Madame de Pompadour, 
in which he found a plan for the cam- 
paign in which he was engaged, de- 
signed entirely in patches @ la vig- 
nette. Though well inclined to follow 
this gallant ebowche of battle, the Mar- 
shal’s vanity got the better of his 
judgment. Instead of preserving the 
secrecy 80 necessary to a general or 
lover, he proudly displayed the letter 
of the King’s mistress ; and the cir- 
cumstance coming to her ears led to 
the antipathy which Madame de Pom- 
padour is said to have subsequently 
entertained towards him. The peruke, 
consistently with the spirit of the 
age, reached its most magnificent 
development in the days of Louis 
XIV. In “L’Histoire des Perruques,” 
a folio composed by Jean Baptiste 
Thiers, Doctor of Theology,and printed 
at the Hague, a most erudite work 
on the subject, whose margin is 
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covered with Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew quotations; the author, who 
traces back the custom to the re- 
motest antiquity, informs us that it 
flourished from the golden age to that 
of iron. In modern times, however, 
it has been affected with the vicissi- 
tudes to which all things earthly are 
subject. Thus, in 692, a council was 
held at Constantinople, in which the 
use of perukes was tyrannically pre- 
scribed; an event, says this author, 
presently followed by the Tartar in- 
vasion of Europe. In France, at the 
commencement of the monarchy, 
kings only had the privilege of wear- 
ing the hair long; but, as civilization 
advanced, the custom descending to 
the nobility, and even to the 7o- 
turers, initiated the more advanced 
style of head-dress referred to, which 
was at length firmly established in 
the reign of Louis XIII. It was not, 
however, until 1660, that the Church 
admitted the peruke; and great was 
the scandal suffered by the clergy, 
who regarded the ornament as an 
attraction, and consequently profane. 
It was for the first time adopted 
by the Abbé de la Rivitre, Bishop of 
Langres, the friend of Gaston of Or- 
leans. England, tota divisa orbe, was 
retrograde in adopting the peruke, it 
not being until the age of Corneille 
and Racine that it crossed the channel 
—with thenew French literature. Be- 
sides the patches and powder, the use 
of rouge was as universal among 
ladies of rank in the ages of Louis 
XIV. and XV. as the fan among those 
of China ; flowers also were worn in 
the corbeilles of ladies, married and 
unmarried. A writer of the time 
says, “from girlkood to forty women 
embellish with flowers; after that 
comes the age of paint--ceruse takes 
the pe of the rose, and they draw 
on their purses instead of their hearts 
for their blushes. Les femmes co- 

uettes, however, rely more on their 
intrigue than their carnation.” It was 
also an epoch fruitful in elegant com- 
pliments; “a barbarous Jacobinism 
repressed them, but they revived 
after the Revolution.” Among the 
roué nobility the passion for play was 
universal, leading to the ruin of fami- 
lies and no end of duels and suicides; 
though amongthe houses of the oldest 
nobles, in whose veins and manners 
ran the sang bleu of royalty and its 
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traditions, we are told that games of 
chance were prohibited, and that in 
them alone “the venerable piquet 
flourished in its primitive purity. 


PREDOMINANT GIFTS. 


Waite Swift and Molitre remain 
the greatest of satirical humorists— 
the one in the department of narra- 
tive and essay the other in the dra- 
ma—Dickens appears to possess the 
gift of genial humour, of richer quality 
and larger adaptability than any 
other writer in the range of literature. 
His humour is perhaps more allied 
to observation than invention; for 
though many of his characters of 
this order are admirable as concep- 
tions, the laughable effect they pro- 
duce is either the result of description 
or of dialogue drawn from a close 
observation of the modesof expression 
among particular classes. This will 
be seen by comparing, say Pick- 
wick with Sterne’s Uncle Toby, which 
as a natural conception, worked 
out in many phases of circumstances 
and illustrative lights, is possibly 
superior to any of Dickens’. The 
writer seldom attempts to brighten 
the effect by accessory humorous de- 
scription, he concentrates himself on 
the development of the characters; 
his humour leans far more to the hu- 
mane and — than comic side; 
the tears he moves arise more from 
generous sympathy and 

laughter. The materials o 


~~ than 
this cha- 
racter, slenderly drawn from original 
observation, became poetized and 


SUMMER 


“Arrows in the Dark” is a one- 
volume novelette, whose young au- 
thoress is evidently infatuated by 
the “Heir of Redclyffe.” Most of 
the people in it are dreadfully good 
people, whom one doesn’t recognise 
as human beings. They belong to 
a world of their own—the good girl’s 
world. The female part of them 
teach in Sunday schools, and are 
kind to the poor, and fall calmly in 
love with male specimens of equal 
excellence, who have a strong taste 
for cathedral architecture. They are 
positively angelic—indeed Angela is 
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subsequently worked out into con- 
ceptions during spontaneous moods 
of his humorous sensitive imagina- 
tion. Dickens’ delineations of sym- 
pathetic humour are drawn with less 
delicacy, but with broader comic 
effect, and while incomparably a 
greater artist than Sterne, i has not 
a trace of the affectation which was 
inseparable from his nature and 
genius. Addison’s “Sir Roger de 
Coverly” is a highly finished portrait- 
painting, admirable for its generic 
consistency and its contrast lights; 
but his touches of nature are less 
deep than those of Sterne, whose 
nearest approximate rival as a poetic 
humorist of the Shaksperian stamp, 
is the Signor Orlando Friscobaldo of 
the old dramatist, Decker. There are 
inimitable traits of humour in Field- 
ing’s Parson Adams, but they are 
more comic than sympathetic; this 
character formed the model for the 
Vicar of Wakefield, but while an imi- 
tation, Goldsmith’s portrait isa higher 
delineation. 

Asspecimens of dramatic, satirical, 
and comic humour, it is interestin 
to contrast Moliére’s Tartuffe an 
Dickens’ Pecksniff, in which the 
laughter is produced almost wholly 
by description. No one, indeed, has 
ever observed with such humour as 
Dickens ; so predominant is thispower 
that he can describe any object hu- 
morously, just as Shakspeare, if he 
had but to paint a blade of grass 
would represent its nature. Such is 
the distinctive character of their re- 
spective geniuses. 
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the highly typical name of one of our 
authoress’s numerous heroines ; and 
if we met them in the world, we 
should certainly glance at their fair 
shoulders, to see if there were any 
symptoms of sprouting wings. For 
embryo angels, however, they talk 
most tiresome commonplace. It is 
difficult to conjecture who read such 
stories as this, which is really below 
the level of any intellect except that 
of a very young child, who would 
naturally and healthily prefer a fairy- 
tale ; still they must find readers, or 
they would not find publishers. 
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A young lady, who, on her title- 

age, announces herself as Miss Sarah 

tredder, is even more remarkable 
for inanity and absurdity than her 
sister novelist, whom we have just 
dismissed with a caution. “ The 
Fate of a Year” is so wonderfully 
confused a production that a few 
chapters of it are positively worth 
reading for that reason only. There 
is, however, somewhat more ap- 
parently of actual experience in these 
volumes. Miss Stredder does not 
follow Miss Yonge or anybody else, 
but vaguely describes a strange set 
of people among whom she has been 
thrown. If Charlotte Bronte had en- 
countered such persons as the Lis- 
cards andthe Brandistones,she would 
have given them immortality ; but 
Miss Stredder does not possess the 
requisite power. Judging from her 
style, she ought to be at school ; it 
would be well to place her under the 
care of a rigid schoolmistress, sternly 
resolved to suppress nonsense by dis- 
cipline. Lady-novelists are charm- 
ing; just now a whole constellation 
of them is shining above us, and very 
loth should we be to losethem. But 
girl-novelists move our spleen. Three 
silly volumes by a child in her teens, 
who does not wear long petticoats 
yet, and who is liable to be slapped 
for not knowing her spelling-lesson ! 
The idea is dreadful ; yet a large per- 
centage of the fiction which passes 
through our hands appears to come 
from such sources. 


“The nursery lisps out in all they utter, 
Besides, they always smell of bread and 
butter.” * 


Novels ought not to be too tragical. 
A story which, from its opening to its 
end, moves in an atmosphere of re- 
morse and sorrow, is scarcely justifi- 
able. Curiously enough, feminine 
writers are most prone to this fault. 
They like to be harrowing. The best 
novelists of the other sex give us 
plenty of humour and fun to neu- 
tralize any terror or pathos which 
they deem it necessary to inflict on 
us. But if you want to be made 
miserable right through the book, 
you must get a lady to doit. There 
is Mrs. Gaskell, for example, in “A 
Dark Night’s Work,” with which 
she has for some months past been 
harrowing the readersof Mr. Dickens’s 
periodical. The hero is a country 
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lawyer, who succeeds to a splendid 
ee. Indolent, epicurean, artistic, 
e is quite the wrong man for an 
attorney. To keep his business toge- 
ther, he engages a managing-clerk, 
who eventually becomes his partner. 
Of course they quarrel ; and late one 
night, the junior partner, Dunster, 
having been unusually irritating, 
Wilkins strikes him. He falls against 
a table, and is killed by concussion 
of the brain. Wilkins, horrified and 
perplexed, goes to find a faithful old 
servant named Dixon. While he is 
absent, his daughter Ellinor, who 
has heard the noise, descends to the 
room in which Dunster’s corpse 
is lying. Wilkins unwisely follows 
Dixon’s advice, which is to bury the 
body in the shrubbery, and keep the 
affair secret. The public suppose 
Dunster to have skeomntel The 
three accomplices naturally find the 
secret a burden; Ellinor loses her 
lover, who discovers that there is 
some disagreeable mystery ; and the 
story continues to be intensely un- 
comfortable up to the crisis, which 
arises after Wilkins’s death, almost 
in a state of insolvency. Dunster’s 
body is found, and Dixon is tried for 
murder and found guilty. Ellinor 
manages to save him by revealing 
every thing to the judge, who is her 
old lover, and who promises (rather 
rashly) that nobody, save the Secre- 
tary of State, shall know the grounds 
on which Dixon is pardoned. The 
painful nature of the greater portion 
of this story is heightened by con- 
trast with the earlier chapters, in 
which the intense love existing be- 
tween Wilkinsand his daughter Ellinor 
is charmingly depicted. And it is not 
much relief to readers, who like the 
heroine, to find her, when middle- 
aged, marrying an excellent clergy- 
man, who had been in love with her 
ears before. So much power would 
ave been more satisfactorily ex- 
pended on a less painful subject. 


The deserved success of “Salem 
Chapel,” noticed in the DusLin 
University MaGazine for April, 
has induced Mrs. Oliphant to re- 
publish the previous tales which 
appeared in Blackwood under the 
title of “The Chronicles of Carling- 
ford.” The volume contains two 
stories, “The Rector,’ and “ The 
Doctor’s Family.” The latter is re- 
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markable for a thoroughly individual 
heroine, Nettie Underwood, an eager 
impetuous creature, given to sacri- 
ficing herself for her thankless rela- 
tions, and quite unconscious that she 
is dving anything unusual herein. 
But “The Rector,” though very 
brief, is a study of a higher class, and 
will compare favourably with “Salem 
Chapel.” The living of Carlingford 
is in the gift of All-Souls’ College, 
and falls to the turn of one of the 
most distinguished Fellows of that 
community, the Rev. Morley Proctor. 
He accepts it, simply because he has 
for years been waiting to make a 
home for his mother, the most charm- 
ing and deafest of old ladies. But 
the excellent Rector, accustomed to 
the dim, pedantic light of his colle- 
giate residence, is dazzled and be- 
wildered by -the broad sunshine of 
the world. He meets, in an Elysian 
garden full of vernal bloom, pretty 
Lucy Wodehouse, the beauty of Car- 
lingford. Little she thinks of the 
reserved Rector; she has eyes for no 
one but the Rev. Cecil Wentworth, 
the High Anglican Perpetual Curate 
of St. Roque’s. But the Rector, 
somehow or other, feels very queer, 
and his sagacious old mother probes 
his wound in a conversation as 
humorous as anything we remember. 
Then he becomes aware of the nature 
of his malady, and, without any 
special desire for the matrimonial 
state, feels “a guilty consciousness 
that, if Lucy drives the matter to 
extremities, he is not so sure of his 
own powers of resistance as he ought 
to be.” 

His next perplexity is greater and 
graver ; called suddenly to the bed- 
side of a dying woman, he discovers 
that he is powerless to console her. 
He has never before been in such a 
position ; has never felt a strange 
chill in the air from the waving wing 
of the Angel of Death ; knows not 
the sacred words of divine power 
which can smoothe the soul’s passage 
through the mysterious portal. Heis 
relieved when Wentworth enters the 
room, and, though afar younger man, 
ministers readily to the needs of the 
departing spirit. And then the 
Rector asks himself, what right has he 
to a cure of souls? Mrs. Oliphant 
might very well have treated this 
theme at much greater length ; as it 
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is, however, she has produced a per- 
fect gem of fiction. 

Mrs. Oliphant would take higher 
rank among novelists if she would 
always write her best, and would not 
condescend to imitate the popular 
faults. In our notice of “Salem 
Chapel,” we protested against her 
rivalry with the sensation scribblers 
of the day; and the abduction, at- 
tempted murder, and catalepsy, by 
which she injured her delicate ana- 
lysis of the difficulties of dissent, of 
the torture suffered by an educated 
and refined dissenting preacher, young 
and ambitious, amid the sordid vul- 
garities of Tozerism. But she has a 
greater fault than this. She pos- 
sesses the curious faculty of writing 
very bad novels as well as very good 
ones. No reader of “Heart and 
Cross” would imagine that its author 
could produce “ The Chronicles of 
Carlingford.” The former is as trashy 
as the latter isexcellent. Why write 
very badly for a London publisher 
and very ably for an Edinburgh pub- 
lisher ? A successful novel is so pro- 
fitable to its author that there is a 
considerable temptation to work care- 
lessly ; and so one lady, having de- 
lighted the public with a bigamy, 
supplies a series of bigamies ; and 
another lady writes bad novels in the 
intervals between writing good ones. 
But these are practices to be con- 
demned ; and the latter is too much 
like that of the tobacconist who keeps 
good cigars for those who can appre- 
ciate them, and abominably vile ones 
for those who cannot. 


The sporting novel varies greatly. 
Mr. Lawrence (now in prison among 
the Federals, having gone out to write 
an account of the war, from the Con- 
federate point of view), and Colonel 
Whyte Melville, produced sporting 
scenes that are very readable, being 


written in a gentlemanly style. Mr. 
Lawrence's heroes, muscular Pagans, 
are too apt to make jumps that are 
considerably beyond ordinary human 
performance ; and we suspect that at 
this moment he wishes he were 
mounted on such a horse as that rid- 
den by the plusquam-heroic hero of 
“Barren Honour,’ even though all the 
Federal cavalry were in pursuit of 
him. Mr. Charles Clarke, who in- 
forms us that “Charlie Thornhill” is 
15 
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his first novel, deals with sporting 
matter in a different style from the 
authors already named, while he also 
avoids the wretched vulgarity and 
slang which characterize hunting no- 
vels of a lower type. He never ex- 
aggerates; his steeple-chase riders 
and fox-hunters never perform sheer 
impossibilities. He knows what he 
is describing, which such writers as 
Mr. Lawrence do not; and, depict- 
ing nothing which he has not seen, he 
is equally happy everywhere. His 
sketches of public school life, of gay 
life in London, of private hells, of 
dinners at Richmond, of play at 
Baden-Baden, are all derived from 
actual experience. Mr. Clarke is ob- 
viously a man of the world. His 
story, abounding in incident, is other- 
wise poor, and exhibits a lack of con- 
structive ability. Plenty of sensation 
in it ; murders, and attempts to mur- 
der ; villains among the aristocracy, 
and villainsamong gipsies ; scoundrel- 
ly Irish lawyers, hunted by cunning 
detectives ; steeple-chases ridden on 
the cross, and men worried to death 
by savage horses. Amid all this im- 
probability, the accurate descriptions 
of the author give the story an air of 
reality. And Mr. Clarke’s idea isa 
good one, though imperfectly wrought 
out ; it is, that the reputed “ dunce 
of the family” is often its most valu- 
able member, having qualities which 
take longer to develop than the shal- 
low brilliancy of those who appear to 
excel him. 


“ Bertha’s Repentance,” a novelette 
in one volume, is sothoroughly French 
in its tone that it might be taken for 
a translation. A simple Swiss pea- 
sant, coming to Paris for employment, 
meets with a singular string of adven- 
tures. He saves first a suicidal wo- 
man, and then a deserted child, and 
the two, of course, belong to one 
another—and, of course, also, are con- 
nected in some way with his uncle, a 
concierge, whom he is seeking. The 
rescued woman, Bertha, attempted to 
drown herself because she had dis- 
covered that her husband, professedly 
a patriot, isreally a mouchard. This 
scoundrel, Mitaine, murders Bertha’s 
uncle, and our Swiss is arrested as the 
murderer ; but, through the interven- 
tion of an amiable Marshal of France, 
who has risen from the ranks, and is 
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as affable as if he were a private, 
everything comes right in the end. 
There are many improbabilities in 
Mr. Corkran’s little volume, but it is 
thoroughly readable ; thestory, though 
with tragical elements in it, has a gay 
and airy Parisian tone, and would go 
capitally on the stage. 


Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s Italian 
novels have naturally taken a longer 
time to become popular than Mr. An- 
tony Trollope’s stories of English life. 
Theirs, however, isa popularity more 
permanent. Although there are few 


symptoms of poetry in Mr. Adolphus 
Trollope’s writings, yet a poetic air 
breathes through his Italian sketches. 
He has the Trollopian love of detail ; 
and the man who paints Italy in de- 
tail cannot be otherwise than poeti- 
cal—for Italy is poetry. 


‘* What I love best in all the world 
Is a castle, precipice-encurled, 
In a gash of the wind-grieved Apen- 


nine.” 


The clear light of the Italian sky, 
the odour of the pine-cones and the 
faint wild cyclamen, seem to haunt 
us as we turn the pleasant pages of 
“ Giulio Malatesta,” Mr. Trollope’s 
latest and ablest novel. Although 
this story begins with a seduction as 
heartless as that effected by Montagu 
Treherne, in “Lost and Saved,” it 
ends more pleasantly than Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s charming tale, and poetical jus- 
tice is done to the chief persons con- 
cerned. The hero is the son of a 
mock marriage, by which the brilliant 
young Marchese Malatesta betrays 
Maddalena Tacca, the most charming 
and innocent of Bolognese maidens. 
After a brief honeymoon in a village 
amid the Apennine valleys, the Mar- 
chese wearies of his victim. He mar- 
ries according to family arrangement ; 
while his uncle, a cardinal, takes 
charge of Maddalena, immures her in 
a nunnery, and brings up her son in 
ignorance of his mother. How he 
finds her at last an abbess—and how 
charming an abbess she has become— 
readers must discover from the book 
itself. Mr. Trollope has painted a 
complete gallery of good portraits ; 
among which let us specify the awk- 
ward, learned, good-hearted Pietro 
Varani, that resolute little volunteer, 
his sister, and the piquant petite 
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Stella Altamari, whom Giulio Mala- 
testa loves, but who is intended to 
marry his father’s legitimate son. 
There is ingenious simplicity in the 
author's solution of this imbroglio. 


There is a strong family likeness 
between the Reverend Charles Kings- 
ley and his brother, Henry. Both are 
impetuous ; both like a slight flavour 
of heresy in their theology ; both 
write intensely impossible and in- 
tensely readable novels. Theclerical 
brother was to have been made a 
D.C.L. at the Oxford commemoration, 
by desire of the Prince of Wales, but 
the Hebdomadal Board objected, on 
the ground that there is heresy in 
“ Hypatia.” We can imagine that the 
novel in question would horrify poor 
Dr. Pusey, the leader of the opposi- 
tion, for it is full of that buoyant life 
of humanity of which the famous 
Tractarian is as ignorant as an owl 
of daylight. Doubtless, these rigid 

entlemen are alarmed that Mr. 

ingsley should be a favourite with 
the young Prince, and fear lest he 
should cause the royal liking to fall 
upon the Broad Church and the east 
wind—neither of which is popular at 
Oxford. 

Mr. Henry Kingsley’s last story, 
“ Austin Elliot,” gives one the idea of 
being written at a canter, and may, 
certainly, be so read. It is full of 
fun and humour, fighting and heresy. 
Of this last, which is mild enough, 
Mr. Kingsley is proud ; and, after 
saying that a Scotch minister had 
“well earned his crown of glory,” de- 
clares that although some people will 
call the statement heretical, “ it shall 
stand and shall be repeated.” This 
ischarming. We have avision of the 
athletic novelist, with his back to the 
wall and his coat off, doing battle in 
defence of his Lilliputian heresy 
against a host of angry Calvinists. For 
he is as fond of a scrimmage as the 
gentleman in Dr. Maginn’s song— 


“O, I wish to St. Patrick we had a new 


war, 
No matter who with, no, nor what it 
was for.” 
And “ Austin Elliot” is full of 


fights. There is a very ridiculous 


duel, to begin with, on which the 
whole story turns ; there is a shindy 
between Austin’s dog and a grocer’s 
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cat ; another between a footman and 
the vergers in Westminster Abbey ; 
another between the convicts and 
warders in Milbank. But there is in 
this work an entire absence of the 
individual character which gave so 
great a charm to “ Ravenshoe.” Aus- 
tin is rather a blockhead; Lord 
Charles Barty is a dim reflexion of 
Austin, and we welcome his death in 
the duel as a relief from the trouble 
of distinguishing the one from the 
other ; Aunt Maria is an impossible 
lunatic ; Eleanor is the silliest and 
most incapable young woman ever 
drawn. We have no wicked Lord 
Saltire, no cruel Lord Welter, no 
crafty Jesuit priest, to relieve the 
monotony of these uninteresting peo- 
ple. Yet, the book is readable—in- 
tensely readable, if only for the effer- 
vescent fun, the buoyant animal spirits, 
the pleasant pugnacity of its author. 
His brain seethes too much for him to 
write a novel of the highest class ; 
but what capital books of travel he 
could produce! Why doesn’t he 
start for the interior of Africa, and 
bring back his experiences ? 


So much for the July fiction of 
1863. It is a good summer crop, 
though George Eliot is silent, though 
we hear no sound from Thackeray, 
though Dickens occupies himself with 
reading at the Hanover-square Rooms. 
The art of novel-writing makes pro- 
gress, and has a daily increasing 
number of average professors. Pos- 
sibly, the time may come when— 
though both classes increase—there 
will be too many writers for the 
readers. 


Tue “philosophical romance,” as a 
German understands it, is a form of 
novel unknown to English litera- 
ture. Of historical romances we 
have had more than enough. Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth’s later perfor- 
mances in this line—such, for ex- 
ample, as the “ Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don”—have made that style of quasi 
fiction rather nauseous. Happily, 
this indefatigable topographist is the 
last representative of a school of 
writers who made up for the lack 
of original powers by a burlesque, 
more or less gorgeous, of the facts and 
personages of an actual past. Our 
nearest approach to the “ philosophi- 
15* 
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cal romance” is the theological novel 
—a thing of recent creation, and not 
to be commended. The idea that re- 
ligious doctrines are more effectual 
when wrapped up in the fancies of 
story-tellers, and helped out by “ sen- 
sation” scenes, we shall undertake to 
— against, even though by so 
oing we offend a few very good and 
very weak people. The worst of the 
theological novel is, that so many dif- 
rent orders of teachers may play at 
that game. The reader, when he or 
she takes up one of these hot-pressed 
three-volume combinations of earthly 
passions with heavenly sequels, is un- 
warned as to whether the novelist is 
orthodox or the contrary. The writer 
may be “Turk, Jew, or Atheist,” and 
it is only when the poison has done 
its work that the treachery of the per- 
son who administered it is discovered. 
We have at this moment in our 
mind’s eye Tractarian novels and 
Evangelical novels, novels, or tales, 
constructed strictly according to the 
principles of the Council of Trent, 
and others sustaining the proscribed 
opinions of the daring Colenso. Out- 
side, they are all alike. The skeleton- 
structure is the same—love, and its 
woes and wonders, form the staple in 
all ; but the author is sure to find an 
opportunity to preach his system, and 
the unsuspecting and unskilledreader 
is caught by its sophistries before he 
is aware that he treads on_ slippery 
ground. The only safeguard against 
these insidious attacks upon the 
principles and the peace of young de- 
vourers of fiction is to set one’s face 
against such unauthorized preachers 
altogether. If we cannot be expected 
to take our religious instruction from 
the converted tinker or cobbler, how- 
ever pious and well-meaning indivi- 
duals of this class may be, neither 
can we submit ourselves to the lec- 
tures which this or that lady or 
oung gentleman of imaginative qua- 
ities, utterly ignorant of life and of 
the heart, chooses to deliver under 
the mask of the novelist. A work of 
fiction, in fact, is a secular article, 
and the theologians have little busi- 
ness with it. 
But, while we have a historical 


* “The First Temptation; or Eritis Sicut Deus :” a philosophical romance. 


lated from the German by Mrs. William R. Wilde. 
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romance and a theological one, we do 
not as yet, in English literature, boast 
the special form of fiction which the 
Germans call philosophical. Our peo- 
pleare not fond of the abstract. They 
cannot see the use of it very often. 
They are ever asking the cui bono, 
and this query dreadfully disconcerts 
your speculatist and dreamer, reared 
on Schiller and Goéthe. The trans- 
lator of “The First Temptation,” 
however, seems to think that English- 
men, nevertheless, will read and relish 
a German “philosophical romance”’ of 
above four hundred pages. Time is 
short, and three volumes of this ex- 
tent would be trying if Mr. Wilkie 
Collins wrote them; but four hundred 
pages of German philosophy, dis- 
cussed in colloquies which recur again 
and again to “The Absolute Idea,” 
and the “Eternal Subjective,” are 
little short of penal servitude to the 
hapless critic. He labours hard and 
conscientiously to get up an interest 
in the thing, but his commonplace 
British brain is not equal to the task. 
His incapacity would vex him sorely, 
did not the author of the voluminous 
romance* warn all and sundry in his 
preface, that the book has a meaning 
reserved for natures of the highest 
order. It is written for angels, or at 
least for a sort of inspired persons, 
not for what we are accustomed to 
call ordinary humanity. Here is the 
key afforded by this preface; and 
after reading the story, we shall still 
confess we did not think it so very 
mysterious, until these words drove 
us off into fogland :— 


“The voices of a thousand critics have 
reached me, some denouncing, some appre- 
ciating, but all demanding the meaning and 
purpose of the author, and above all requir- 
ing some full, open statement of his own 
religious faith. Methinks the work proves 
the faith, for without religious faith I would 
assuredly never have written it. To enter 
into explanations with my critics would be 
to write another book. The one I have 
written is there before them. Let them 
search out the meaning for themselves. 
Truly, it does not lie upon the surface ; they 
must seek for it with calm, unprejudiced 
thought, and when found, a blessing will 
rest upon them.” 


Trans- 


Three vols. T, C. Newby, London. 
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As becomes a German and a phi- 
losopher, the writer has had a mis- 
sion to denounce “principles, not 
men.” “T looked down,” he says, in 
a burst of preliminary inspiration, 
“and saw, as it were in a crystal sea, 
beasts of all sorts, and I waged war 
with them—a war 6f life and death— 
for the sake of the living God.” The 
work, moreover, was “laid on him to 
do.” It was awhole “ decade” sim- 
mering in his breast, and when, at 
last, it has “assumed a form,” it is 
a mirror to reflect the soul in its 
many changing phases, and must be 
kept unstained and free from all dis- 
turbing influences.” To those who 
objected, on reading the first edition, 
that the model of a Christian charac- 
ter was not to be found in the book, 
he answers that “a great Christian 
character does pass across the field of 
vision, but with spirit steps, only 
audible to those to whom it is given 
to know Him who is the Spirit and 
the Life.” 

There is a sublimity of egotism in 
all this which enchants humble and 
prosaic folk. A great prophet has, 
verily, arisen amongst us, and to those 


“to whom it is given” to understand 
his romance, it is equivalent to a new 


revelation. Without professing to be 
in entire ignorance of its drift, or to 
be shut out wholly from its hidden 
meaning, we fear that we are, never- 
theless, among those who bend the 
knee afar off to this luminary of 
philosophy. We do not yet know his 
creed, except in a general way. His 
pen is keen and brilliant at times, 
but characters which speak in so 
“bookish” a manner, and harangue 
at such length, are somewhat tedious. 
" . . 
The philosophy intended to be en- 
forced, if as sound as ordinary read- 
ers may fancy it, would be learned 
much more easily and more interest- 
ingly by the study of a certain Book 
which never wearies or disappoints. 
There is a large amount of drama- 
tic power, however, in “ The First 
Temptation,” great skill, versatility, 
and sustained energy. The absurdi- 
ties of materialism, and the still 
greater absurdities of pantheism, are 
exposed with much force and felicity 
of expression. We are bound to add 
that, despite its faults—and there is 
no space here either to analyze the 
work or exhibit its blemishes—it is a 
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very remarkable production, and one 
that will be read as affording a strik- 
ing illustration of the present ten- 
dencies of German thought, and the 
reaction which has commenced in 
that country. Rationalism, which 
now threatens us with invasion, is 
losing its hold upon the German 
mind, and sufficient evidence of the 
fact is furnished in the composition 
of a work of this nature, which has 
reached a second edition in the writer’s 
native land, and appears to be po- 
pular there. We do not know if the 
author’s misty mode of combatting 
false philosophy is the best that might 
be adopted, and it certainly suits the 
German mind better than it does 
ours. The translator labours, so far, 
under a disadvantage. Nevertheless, 
those who read the book through 
patiently will find in it many traces 
of genius, and will be prepared to ad- 
mit that the antidotes supplied by 
the writer are strong enough to coun- 
teract those objectionable principles 
which are stated, for purposes of con- 
trast and discussion, often rather fully 
to make the work quite safe for inex- 
perienced hands. The controversy is 
managed so abstrusely that greater 
solidity of judgment is at times de- 
manded in the reader than most 
lovers of romance possess. But it is 
only fair to take the book as a whole, 
and pronouncing upon it according to 
the standards fairly applicable, we 
repeat that it is a remarkable produc- 
tion, which taxes our patience a little 
too much, but will reward the perse- 
vering, and can do no harm, either to 
the puzzled reader, or to the discri- 
minating one, whose principles are 
fixed. 

That the translator has executed 
her task admirably, every reader will 
see who is struck—and none can 
fail to be—by the clearness and 
nervous strength of the style, and 
by the manifest preservation of the 
spirit and aroma of the original. 
Mrs. Wilde has made the English 
public acquainted with a romance 
which may be regarded as typical of 
the German mind in one of its most 
singular and most recent exhibi- 
tions, and in so doing, has rendered 
to our literature a substantial service. 
The translation being vigorous, rich, 
and full of tone and colour, the 
reader has every advantage, and if, 
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at the 403rd page, he is still confused 
as to the meaning of much that he 
has gone through, he cannot, at least, 
blame the accomplished lady who has 
done it into English, but must refer 
the fact to his own slowness in com- 
prehending German logomachies, or to 
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that unfortunate quality of the Prac- 
tical in the British intellect which 
makes metaphysics nauseous to us, 
and suffers us so seldom to rise in 
speculation beyond the prosaic region 
where hard cash is to be made by 
such an exercise of mental ingenuity. 


A SPRING DAY AT BEYROUT. 


It is only the first week in March, 
and the snow is still plentiful upon 
the summits of hoary Lebanon ; never- 
theless, the spring has fairly set in in 
these congenial climes, and the balmy 
soft breath of the morning air is per- 
fumed with the incense of a thousand 
dew-sprinkled blossoms. As our 
steamer approaches the anchorage, 
and the mists lift from off the lower 
land, the sun peeps over the hills, 
casting his golden mantle over land 
and sea. The snow upon the moun- 
tains, like another Assyrian host, is 
sparkling with scarlet and gold; 
patches of white here and there serv- 
ing the imagination for the plumes of 
the mighty warriors, their chieftains. 
Neither is the delusion exempt from 
the sudden overthrow that befel those 
invaders, for no sooner does bright 
Sol step fairly over the mountains 
than, “presto,” the mirage vanishes, 
and snow becomes snowy white again, 
and the well-defined outlines of the 
mountain range are pencilled deeply 
upon a cloudless azure sky. Now, 
paialy revealed to the naked eye, we 

hold Beyrout—modern and ancient. 
Modern, stretching in a long line by 
the sea-board, and comprising town 
residences and very beautiful and 
picturesque villas. Ancient, repre- 
sented by dilapidated old walls and 
fortifications (one in ruins extending 
to a kind of little island close by the 
landing jetty), battered down min- 
arets mingling with glaring white 
new ones, and the whole having for 
back-ground a dingy confusion of 
buildings of all shapes and sizes, the 
greater number pierced with those 
closely-trellised windows which con- 
stitute so invariable a feature in the 
cities and towns of the jealous Turk. 

Even at this early hour the harbour 


is all bustle and activity. Side by 
side are anchored vessels of all na- 
tions and classes ; and the crews are, 
for the most part, employed about the 
ships, either holystoning or washing 
decks, or scraping the sides, or paint- 
ing, or greasing the masts, or setting 
taut the rigging, or squaring the 
yards, or loosing the sails to dry. 
Everybody has something to do, ex- 
cepting the old Genoese skipper, who 
has a great aversion to scrubbing and 
washing the decks on the ground 
that it only wears away the planks 
and removes the pitch from the 
seams, causing thereby leaks; and 
who, upon a like principle, never 
touches yard or mast, or block or 
rope, oftener than is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the safety of the vessel. 
Of dusky complexion, and dingy cos- 
tume, these Genoese entertain a spe- 
cies of hydrophobia in the matter of 
ablutions by any and every process, 
hence, their ships’ sides are often in- 
nocent of paint from year’s end to 
year’s end, a coating of coal tar serv- 
ing as a substitute ; and the inside, 
the cabin and forecastle, &c., are so 
thoroughly stained with tobacco juice 
and tobacco smoke that it would re- 
quire a month’s scraping to fit them 
for a coat of paint. The Genoese 
skipper and his crew are seated upon 
the bulwarks, their naked legs and 
feet dangling over the ship’s side, in- 
tent upon mending a goodly-sized 
fishing net, which, when they get 
down to Scanderoon or Cyprus, will 
enable them to catch and salt fish 
enough to last them the whole voy- 
age. Hadye Paniotti also, the Greek 
captain from Scio, finds similar occu- 
pation for himself and his ship’s 
crew ; presenting, however, a strik- 
ing contrast to their Genoese neigh- 
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bours, inasmuch that their costume 
is neat and clean, and they them- 
selves just returned from their regu- 
lar morning dip in the briny ocean. 
Said Abdoorahman Reis, in his little 
felucca alongside, and seated cross- 
legged upon a huge pile of pumpkins 
(fetched hither for sale from Jaffa), 
inhales his morning pipe, and sips his 
fingan of coffee with indescribable 
gusto; wagging his old beard ever 
and anon to keep time to the uncouth 
melody of the two lads that consti- 
tute his crew, and who, stretched on 
their backs in the early sunshine, are 
wailing forth some dolefully-dolorous 
love ditty. 

Eight bells are striking from the 
various men-of-war lying at anchor 
further down by the mouth of the 
river Lycus. Rapidly the echo is 
caught up from ship to ship, till 
every vessel that can boast of a bell 
is ding-donging away the grateful in- 
formation that it is eight o’clock, and, 
therefore, breakfast time. Our Arab 
Reis, not having any bell on board of 
his felucca, substitutes a brass cook- 
ing pot, which he strikes heavily with 
an iron hammer. Now the whole 
harbour is vibrating to the shrill 
whistle of the boatswain’s pipe ; and 
immediately afterwards there float 
upon the air the flags and ensigns of 
twenty different nations. At scatter- 
ed intervals on shore, also, flags from 
flag-staffs on terraces, indicate the 
domiciles and official residences of 
the various Consuls. And the Quar- 
antine authorities sport their crescent 
bunting, to indicate that they have 
opened for the day, and that new 
arrivals, such as ourselves, may, 
therefore, communicate with the 
shore. Shore-boats swarm off to the 
vessels in harbour, some are lighters 
coming to unload cargoes; others are 
laden with grain or other produce to 
freight vessels bound to European 
ports. Boats there are filled with 
the daily supply of meat, vegetables, 
&c., requisite for the consumption of 
hungry sailors ; boats there are, also, 
of a speculative class, bringing off 
wines, spirits, liqueurs, cigars, bottled 
ale and porter; canary birds, mon- 
keys, tame squirrels, jewellery, French 
watches, musical-boxes, carved shells, 
and shell-boxes from Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem ; bottled water from Jor- 
dan, sealed and certified to by the ab- 
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bot of the convent at Hebron ; palm- 
leaves and dates, and a great variety 
of ornamented and plain Turkish 
slippers, besides those beautiful gold- 
en tissue worked smoking-caps and 
tobacco-bags, which are the work- 
manship of the Druses and the Ma- 
ronites of the Lebanon. Boat-loads 
there are, moreover, of thievish and 
clamorous turgimen (interpreters), 
guides, body-servants, livery stable 
touters, touters for hotels,and taverns, 
and lodging-houses ; and, in private 
boats neatly kept up and doing the 
swell, semi-independent touters from 
ship-chandlers and general agents. On 
board of one of these latter we secure a 
passage and, as soon as the vessel 

as obtained pratique, proceed to 
land. The luggage we must send off 
for by-and-by, as it must be landed at 
the Custom-house, which is situated 
further down the bay, on the confines 
of a filthy kind of bog. 

There are a great many anxious 
eyes peering inquisitively into our 
eyes as we land ; a great many out- 
stretched hands to grasp our hand ; 
a great many hot and angry people 
hustling and jostling one another, so 
as to bid us welcome to these shores 
of sacred and classic fame. Doctors 
there are, too, amongst this motley 
group, sadly put about for want of 
patient’s fees; quack doctors in 
abundance, who scrutinize each face 
in the hopes of recognising embers of 
undeveloped fever, typhoid or malig- 
nant, in embryo. We soon make our 
way through these by aid of well- 
practised cicerones, and, in two mi- 
nutes afterwards, are standing un- 
molested in the centre of the small 
open space adjoining the landing- 
steps. Standing with our backs to 
the sea, we find ourselves vis-a-vis 
with a very neatly fitted-up French 
shop, next to which is a blank wall 
terminating in a steep flight of stone 
steps. To our right hand is the 
“ Café du France,” once well known 
as Tolous, where there is a fine saloon 
and verandah, very inviting of a hot 
summer’s day ; where there are bil- 
liard-tables—the resort of rollicking 
young middies, British and French— 
where we may get anything in the 
shape of refreshment, from a small 
cup of coffee with a “ petit verre” in 
it, up to a bottle of ecart champagne 
or sparkling Burgundy, paying for the 
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same, you will please understand, in 
that kind of way which is vulgarly 
termed —through the nose ; though 
what should give rise to such an idiom 
I am at a loss to comprehend. 
Turning to the left we pass under 
the quarantine office, which is a 
wooden building, forming a species 
of arched-in thoroughfare, much re- 
sorted to during the heat of summer 
days, as affording the coolest and most 
agreeable draft of air to be obtained 
in Beyrout. The whole extent of this 
street is strongly railed in, and the 
entrance to it securely fastened at 
night by a stout gate. By this ar- 
rangement it is next to impossible 
for any boat’s crew to smuggle them- 
selves or illicit goods into the town 
after the gate is locked for the night ; 
besides which precaution there are 
always a couple of guardians or night 
watchmen stationed at this point. At 
the hour of our passing there is a 
goodly sprinkling of a heterogeneous 
nature. Seated side by side on yonder 
wooden bench, their costumesas much 
at variance as their features, are 
“ Cadah Bussh,” the sick major’s Ben- 
galee dubash, clad in long robes of 
the finest spangled muslin, with a 
turban to match, and red sash and 
red slippers. The queer old grey- 
bearded man next to him, wrapped 
up to the neck in greasy fur skins, is 
the Rabbi Meshak, en route from 
Erzeroum to Jerusalem, whither he is 
going to secure for his bones a resting 
place in the sacred soil where sleep 
the patriarchs of his faith. Cadah 
Bussh beholds him with contempt and 
amazement, wondering how he can 
support the intense heat of the day 
in such a costume. Yonder group, 
gesticulating and yelling to each other, 
as though they were a mile apart in- 
stead of side by side, are refugees, 
mostly Italians and Poles, though 
there are some few of other nations 
amongst them. Nobody knows or 
cares to know how or where they 
live excepting the Consuls, whose 
respective protections they may claim, 
and these seldom hear much about 
them, unless they fall into the clutches 
of the local police. We have only to 
watch them, however, for a minute or 
two, to guess their calling. They 
usually settle as to who is to pay by 
the noisy game of “ Amora,” chuck- 
ing up their fingers in the air and 
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shrieking out “ cinque—sette—octo,” 
till, finally, one of the number is dead 
beaten, and has to stand treat. Then 
they hurry off to a filthy little Greek 
tavern, in the dirtiest of dirty back 
slums, where, if you have the cour- 
age and curiosity to peep in by-and- 
by, you shall, amidst a dense tobacco 
smoke and suffocating odour of 
“Rackey” (Arrack spirit), discover our 
adventurers gambling for their very 
lives with other, and still more sin- 
ister looking customers (mostly one- 
eyed or squinting awfully), whose 
faces seem to tell tales of dark deeds 
done in dark hours. About here we 
may be sure to meet a strong relay 
of local police, ready to quell those 
disturbances which sometimes break 
out a dozen times a day. But we 
have wandered away from the land- 
ing jetty. There also we encounter 
the brilliantly attired Arnout; the 
horned Druse lady from Lebanon ; 
the Armenian Seraff, in sombre attire, 
with dark blue turban and robes to 
match ; Aleppine merchants in their 
long flowing silken garments, of sky- 
blue colours forthe most part ; a holy 
dervish from Mecca, inacap likea huge 
extinguisher ; muleteers and camel 
drivers, in striped-coloured coats, or 
loose rough sheep-skins; Monsieurs 
from Paris, justunpacked from a band- 
box of the latest fashions ; Jonathan, 
with slouching hat and gawky gait ; 
skippers and sailors of all nations and 
costumes ad lib. ; an itinerant ven- 
dor of liquorice-water—well peppered 
with flies—tinkling his brass cups 
together, and inviting the dusty and 
thirsty to partake ; hot and hurried 
porters rushing headlong to the sea- 
side, under the irresistible impetus of 
heavy iron bars, and endangering life 
and limb everywhere ; ragged little 
boys chattering away in English (the 
fruits of American tuition), and offer- 
ing to guide you to all kinds of im- 
probable places. Passing down yon- 
der, in a grotesquely shaped cap, is 
His Eminence the Greek Patriarch, 
whilst hurrying past him, in astonish- 
ing white calico hats, about a yard 
and a-half in circumference, are a 
couple of Sisters of Charity, bound 
upon some merciful errand this bright 
spring morning at Beyrout. Sprinkle 
in amongst the aforegoing a goodly lot 
of friars and monks, of all orders, ages, 
sizes, and physiognomy—add here 
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and there a seedy-looking Turkish 
soldier, his uniform jacket turned in- 
side out to prevent the blue dye fad- 
ing in the hot sun. Now and then, 
too, a sprucely dressed damsel from 
England, mayhap, or Paris, or Athens, 
elbowing her way with easy grace 
amidst a group of staring and as- 
tounded Turkish and Arabicgirls, who, 
gathered round a fountain in the 
main square, look, in their white robes 
and hideous eyelet holes, more like 
ghouls than the beauties they really 
are when at home and unveiled. 

In the middle of all the aforegoing, 
as if there was not bustle, confusion, 
and uproar enough without it, we 
come upon huge heaps of corn and 
other grain piled up right in the 
centre of the street, and undergoing 
the process of being sifted by parties 
of the ugliest old black women that 
could be swept together from the 
length and breadth of the Turkish 
empire. The dust arising from this 
process, whilst it chokes and blinds 
casual passers-by, often inciting them 
to naughty words, sprinkles the skin 
of the perspiring sifters so bountifully 
that hoe look as if they had been 
rolled out for a rolly-poly pudding, 
their black heads and feet represent- 
ing the jam protruding from either 
ends. A little further on, and a sud- 
den uproar attracts our attention: 
a fellow whom we set down at first 
to be a quack doctor, has mounted 
himself upon a goodly sized bale, and 
divested of his cap, bawls out ‘“ Har- 
age, harage, harage.” Thisisthe public 
auctioneer. He has some unhappy 
bankrupt’s stock to dispose of ; and, 
drawing a prodigious knife from his 
girdle, he seizes upon a piece of silk, 
cuts the cord that binds it, and with 
one single effort, flings it out to its 
full extent over the heads of the 
crowd that have already assembled 
about him. Then commences the 
bidding, and the fellow can count in 
every conceivable tongue, cinque pi- 
astre, cinque piastre, baash grosh, 
humsi fudah, fibe piastre, &c., &c. 
Amidst the swarmsthat crowdaround 
him, and almost as activeas himself, is 
an indefatigable Scripture-reader, un- 
daunted of purpose, poor and hard- 
worked, as his seedy black clothesand 
yellowish necktie denote— Yankee 
by origin, as his tongue reveals— 
thrusting tracts into the hands or 
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girdles of those whose speculative 
thoughts for the moment engross 
every other idea. 

If we were to walk down the narrow 
lane which runs parallel to this, we 
should pass through the most squalid 
quarter inhabited by the worst of 
Greeks and Ionians. A peep down 
from the top suffices to convince us 
of this. Nothing but grog shops and 
gambling houses which, under the 
cloak of doing business in small clothes 
and hardware shops, in reality are 
unlicensed tavernsand dens of infamy. 
We turn back, therefore, and proceed 
to the nearest hotel, where a good 
wash, and something in the shape of 
lunch, stimulates us for further exer- 
tion. Our first field of exploit lies 
exactly at the back of the hotel, where 
we come upon a long line of new and 
decent houses occupied almost exclu- 
sively by Europeans—mostly artizans, 
such as carpenters, turners, &c. Turn- 
ing out of this we enter upon the es- 
sentially native portion of the town, 
many of the streets being rendered 
utterly dark by the upper storeys of 
the houses extending right across 
them, and damp, slippery, and danger- 
ous, from the fact of their being a 
receptacle for all the rubbish thrown 
down through crevices in the plank- 
ing, and in fact constituting a hor- 
rible dust-bin. In the darkest-nook 
about these dark places we are sure 
to stumble across a small brazier of 
bright charcoal, with a speculative 
Turk, wrapped up in his mantle, 
smoking the pipe of repose, and 
inviting passers-by to partake of 
the coffee he vends. Neither is this 
anchorite without customersin abund- 
ance. Camel drivers and donkey 
boys hither resort and enjoy keif, 
whilst their heavily laden animals 
carrying, for the most part, ponderous 
stones for building purposes, stagger 
ahead without guidance, to the immi- 
nent risk of all the foot passengers. 

Emerging from one of these dens 
we come upon the bazaars, scented as 
Oriental Siesta always are, with 
many spices and cunning herbs. The 
goods displayed for sale in the 
wretched one are, for the most part, 
attractive to the European traveller, 
consisting of Damascus silks and 
Tripoli shawls, of very beautiful pat- 
terns and colours; Brussa silk goods ; 
worked muslins from Stamboul; ele- 
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ntly ornamented tobacco-pipes from 
tachia, with richly inlaid amber 
mouthpieces ; fine cut-glass narghilies, 
with stands of every colour of the 
rainbow, and a variety of wares and 
stuffs manufactured exclusively in 
Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, such for 
instance, as ottar of roses ; violet and 
rose conserves, good for coughs; 
orange flower and rose water in abun- 
dance; sandal-wood oil and oil of 
jessamine and cloves. Amidst all 
these and doing a thriving business is 
a garrulous old barber and his assist- 
ants, as a matter of course. The 
inside of his shop is full; and all the 
benches in front of his door are also 
occupied. Some are having their 
heads shaved; others being sham- 
pooed, and others again undergoing 
scarification or being bled, for our 
barber is a doctor to boot. Next to 
the barber, the tinkling of a little 
tin fountain in the open window 
announces a confectioner’s, where we 
may get iced lemonade, or ozard, or 
syrup of mulberries, and abundance 
of that prince of Turkish sweetmeats 
Rahat-il-Comb ; besides donkey loads 
of haliwah (made with jessamine seed 
oil) and buccalowah. Next door is a 
native eating-house, wherein are a 
prodigious number of hungry porters 
and labourers devouring piles of wafer- 
like bread, seasoned with sticks of 
cabob or allernule, slices of meat, fat, 
and onions cooked in an oven. Every 
man has a little salt and pepper 
by his side, into which he dips 
a green cucumber, ever and anon 
crunching off a piece to vary the 
occupation. Further on still and we 
passa veritable café, with professional 
story-teller, musicians, and dancing 
boys and girls. Inside and outside 
are a gaping multitude, enjoying the 
fun going forward with intense gra- 
tification. Finally, we get out of the 
city gates, under the gunned walls of 
which are seated the sentries, playing 
at backgammon, and a score or so of 
muleteers, with their mules resting 
under the shade. We are now out 
upon a large open space of fine sand, 
hedged in on either side by prickl 
ar ; to our right and left are guard- 
ouses, interspersed with small 
taverns and cafés, scattered here and 
there. Sometimes, also, a few cannon 
and drowsy-looking soldiers indicate 
a summer encampment of artillery. 
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Horses and mules pass us laden 
with canes from the marshes in the low 
lands. These are for constructing the 
battoons or mats upon which the silk- 
worms, now on the eve of being 
hatched, will be placed and reared, 
after they area week old. This sand 
sometimes serves as a race-course, and 
terminates at the American Mission 
station and the Protestant burial- 
ground, where sleeps many a poor 
fellow, that landed perhaps only a 
week before, arriving here in ro- 
bust health and full of energy and 
hope. We have now reached the con- 
fines of Beyrout in this direction, 
and therefore turn back and canter 
home to our hotel, forthe hour and our 
appetites proclaim it dinner time. 

Ve have dined at the table d’hite 
upon a motley variety of European 
and native dishes, and amidst a very 
babel of tongues. We are thinking 
of sitting by the cool window for an 
hour or so for rest and digestion, when 
the tramp of soldiers underneath, and 
the clatter of hoofs and jingling 
sabres, announce the military out for 
some purpose. Everybody seizes his 
hat and rushes down to the water- 
side, as the troops form in open line 
the whole length of the street. All 
the ships in harbour are decorated 
with flags, reaching from the mast- 
head to the deck. All the Consuls, 
with the Pasha, and other local 
officials, are waiting at the landing- 
place in full-dress uniform. Presently 
a huge man-of-war steamer comes 
pufling into the bay and drops her 
anchor. Bang go the cannons of the 
fort on shore; bang go the guns of 
the different men-of-war ; bang reply 
those of the steamer. A foreign 
prince, with some unpronounceable 
name, is on board, and presently lands 
amidst the enthusiastic shouts of the 
spectators. The band strikes up; the 
troops present arms, and His Royal 
Highness is speedily swallowed up in 
a vortex of cocked-hats, feathers, and 
silyer-headed caned cawosses, by 
which stream he is carried round the 
next street corner, and so disappears 
from vulgar gaze. 

Climbing up a steep flight of stone 
steps we come to a k space 
whereon is an open café, shaded by a 
thatch-work supported on poles. This 
is quite an aristocratic resort, and on 
diminutive three-legged stools are 
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some two hundred persons smoking 
and sipping their coffee, drinking 
sherbet and playing at dhama or 
backgammon, a game of which the 
Turks are exceedingly fond. Many 
of these are employés of the various 
consulates, or merchants’ clerks who 
are all within hail of their offices, and 
avail themselves of leisure hours to 
while away the time in the pleasant 
cool breeze. About an hour before 
sunset we pass through the gate lead- 
ing to Ras Beyrout. This is the 
fashionable promenade of an evening; 
hither resort the élite of society, 
decked out in the very pink of fashion, 
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some on horseback and some a-foot. 
There are small cafés along the beach 
side, where chairs may be hired, and 
paper narghilies and pipes are pro- 
curable. After the heat and closeness 
of the office this is quite a luxury to 
the mercantile community. Here they 
sit and chat, smoke and laugh, enjoy- 
ing the freshness of the breeze the 
while, until the booming of the even- 
ing gun warns them that the town 
gates will soon be closed; and so 
this favourite rendezvous speedily 
collapses into solitude and silence, as 
night flings her dark mantle over the 
earth and sea. 


PAN. 


‘* Et genus agricolum late sentiscere, quom Pan 
Pinea semiferi capitis velamina quassans 
Unco spe labro calamos percurrit hiantis, 
Fistula silvestrem ne cesset fundere musam.” 


Lucretius, Lib iv., 590. 


As the noon sunshine of an old Greek summer 
Pours over coasts of mountain stern and sterile, 


And rivered valleys, backed by keen gray summits, 
White-pillared towns, and islands bowered in vineyard, 
Their gentle guardian god—a lithesome image, 
Clear-eyed, with ample wisdom-throned forehead— 
Moves soft by wood and fount and watery meadow, 
Voicing from rural pipes an airy music, 

And joyous with an universal love. 


II. 


Often at morn, by ivy-hedged orchard, 

Unseen, he pipes to cottage children gathering, 

’*Mid babble sweet and laughters innocent, 

The round night-fallen apples, dewy-red ; 

Unseen at noon, beneath the limes’ green arches, 
Pours to the swarming bees that throng the blossoms, 
Long sunny hours, mellissuous melodies ; 

While — midges follow in a crowd ; 


While on t 


e valley stream, the swan flock floating 


Sumptuous above their snowy-mirrored shadows, 
And on the forest top a bird of summer, 
Till then the minstrel of the solitude, 


Pause in the calm to hearken. 


III. 


Now by some airy shoreward steep at even 

His reed resounds above the silent ocean, 

Faint ridged with gold, charming the wave-worn vessels, 
Anchored in glassy coves, and others oaring 

Sunward, amid the lustrous watery calm : 
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Or near a graceful group of village maidens, 
Couched by cold font or willowy margined river, 
Sleeking the milky udders of the kine, 

His kindly music trembles through the twilight, 
By eve’s first star illumined, and for slumber 
Collects the flocks, with dewy herb replete. 


IV. 





















Oft from the crest of some high citadel, 
Guarding a pillared town, his genial presence 

By some lone votary is recognised 

In days succeeding victory—hours of peace ; 
When chiefs, illustrious in Tyrian purple, 

Chariot along the winding river’s banks 

At sunset, their proud-paced snowy steeds, 
Matched to the brazen pole, in dust and thunder ; 
And from the shrines the sacrificial smoke 
Perfumes the golden light with frankincense ; 
And multitudes, white-robed and jubilant, 
Gather by grove, on roof and temple step ; 
Then, in the clear air, o’er the shining city, 
With the god’s music mingles their acclaim. 





V. 






























But, frequentest of all, the god is seen 
At lonely eve, when the good hamlet folk 

By grassy altar offer sacrifice. 

O then, as toward the consecrated fire 

The milk-white lamb advances dumb, the while 

The olive-crowned crowd, slow following, 

Chant music-prayers amid the dusk to Pan— 

To purify their fields, protect their bounds, 

To deepen on the plains the yellow corn, 

To throng the orchard boughs with apples red, 

The vines with clusters gold and black, and strew 

The forest floor with acorns for the swine, 

Thicken the warin wool on the fattened sheep, 

And, on long winter nights, make glad their hearths, 
Plenteously blazing with the high-heaped pine ; 

Then to some clear-voiced throng of mountain nymphs, 
Dancing, quick-footed, by dark watered spring, 

Or in some meadow cool, retired, he comes, 
Wind-like, through tufts of hyacinth, and sings, 
Glad echo on the hill top clapping hands, 

And to the fairest listeners. promises 

The happy marriage gift, the cot, the cheese, 

The little lamb and milk-white ewe : then takes 
Across the shadowing world his way, unseen 

In twilight’s drowse, save by the downy owl 

Aloft, dim cloistered in some mouldering holm, 
Watching the day’s red streak with vague large eyes. 


et ot 
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THE IRISH CHURCH BEFORE PARLIAMENT. 


Waite the May number of the Dus- 
LIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE was 
being prepared for publication, those 
attacks on the Irish branch of the 
National Establishment were com- 
menced which have resulted in a 
Parliamentary arraignment, several 
momentous debates, and a verdict of 
acquittal. The charges of the ac- 
cusers have been met and answered, 
and their purpose foiled. The Church 
has found new friends where she 
least expected them. The Conserva- 
tive reaction—that singularand happy 
feature in the politics of the time— 
has deprived her old enemies of a 
party-following ; and if she does not 
enjoy peace for many years to come, 
the fault will be her own, in allow- 
ing anomalies to continue which offer 
temptations to assailants, and barb 
the arrows they direct against her. 
Pending these discussions, we con- 
ceived it our special duty, in these 
pages, to correct many popular errors 
and misconceptions with regard to 
the “Position and Claims of the 
Irish Church,” and to appeal to well- 
authenticated facts and fixed prin- 
ciples, against revolutionary proposi- 
tions, and what, in all moderation, 
must be designated reckless calumny. 
In the legal and constitutional aspect 
of the question, we were able to show, 
first of all, that the temporalities of 
the Church of Ireland rest upon the 
same principles as all other property ; 
and that to alienate its revenues 
would be to rob their trustees and 
possessors, as much as if the estates of 
any landlord in the kingdom were 
seized and confiscated, on pretence of 
public requirements. This view de- 
served higher consideration, because 
of late years a disposition has been 
exhibited to deal with the philan- 
thropic bequests of individuals, and 
the funds inherited by benevolent 
corporations, as moneys over which, 
in certain circumstances, Parliament 
may exert control, even to the extent 
of diverting them from their specific 
objects to others that may seem more 
worthy. Applying the same doctrine 
upon an extended scale, the enemies 
of settled institutions have contended 


that, since the Church has become 
in their estimation effete, its pro- 
pul has morally reverted to the 

ands of the nation which bestowed 
it, and may be, in whole or in part, 
employed for altered purposes, as 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, in their 
wisdom, may direct. When this doc- 
trine as to the precarious and depen- 
dent character of property held in 
trust for charitable or religious pur- 
poses has begun to be mooted, the 
public naturally feel alarm, for, if 
discontented bodies of schismatic re- 
ligionists were suffered to seize the 
Church’s revenues, on pretexts which 
are all resolved into the simple 
apothegm that “might is right,” 
why should not that school of revo- 
lutionaries who charge our social 
evils on a territorial aristocracy, 
demand, upon the same ground, a re- 
division of landed and other posses- 
sions. Communism and confiscation 


of church revenues are of exactly 


the same type. Let the agitator suc- 
ceed against the ecclesiastical edifice, 
and he will soon be found working 
with energy against the whole settle- 
ment of property. There have, no 
doubt, been instances in other coun- 
tries where the civil authority has 
appropriated a portion of the revenues 
held for religious purposes, but this 
well-understood class of cases pre- 
sents no analogy to anything found 
amongst us, since the Church’s pro- 
perty in Great Britain is not used to 
foster rebellion, cloak immorality, or 
establish an imperium in imperio to 
the ruin of public liberty. In the 
next place, it was obvious after the 
least inquiry into the political rela- 
tions and animus of the attacking 
parties, that this particular movement 
against the Irish Church was in- 
spired by the same revolutionary ideas 
into which every agitation against 
the rights of property must degene- 
rate. The foes of the Church were 
the same men who are the foes of 
papery in all its relations to the 

tate—the same that clamour for a 
depraved franchise, vote by ballot, 
the abolition of every oath, test, and 
religious profession and subscription, 
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the sacrifice of our colonies, and the 
throwing of disproportionate fiscal 
burdens upon the landed proprietary. 
It comes to be seen, therefore, after 
the briefest reflection, that in uphold- 
ing the Church in the undisturbed 
possession of its property, the parlia- 
mentary representative is protecting 
his own social position and rights, and 
those of his constituents, as much as 
when he votes, for example, against 
the proposal of the same class of 
agitators to hand over to the Irish 
smaller tenantry the fee-simple of the 
soil. Still pursuing the constitutional 
order of arguments, we were enabled 
in our former observations to prove 
that the English branch of the Church 
is put a its defence when the Irish 
is assailed, inasmuch as both stand 
upon the same basis, and have the 
same weaknesses in their practical 
operation to serve as weapons of 
offence for an enemy. If the one 
thinks itself secure in its “ national- 
ity,” the other is national in a precisely 
similar sense. If the more fortunate 
section flatters itself that its roots are 
deeply struck about the foundations 
of the Constitution, its struggling 
sister is conscious of being the best 
safeguard the fabric of that Constitu- 
tion has in an important portion of 
the empire. It was incumbent upon 
us, in addition, to make it clear that 
the Act of Union distinctly and de- 
liberately combines the two Churches 
into one Church for evermore, and 
pledges the honour of the Crown to 
that identification of rights and in- 
terests. If the Irish Church were, to 
any extent, subjected to confiscation, 
it would be madness if English church- 
men looked on with indifference ; 
and more especially at such a crisis in 
the history of their own Church as the 
resent. To whatever assaults the 
rish Church and her clergy are open 
from the peculiarity of their position, 
there is this advantage on our side, 
that we are harassed by the existence 
of no treachery in high places. Our 
English brethren have a much more 
serious foe at the gate than the vul- 
gar robber who attempts a burgla- 
rious entrance to spoil the mansion of 
its valuables : theirs is the insidious 
enemy whose efforts affect the doctri- 
nal bases of the structure, and whose 
crowbar and spade are busy under- 
mining the foundations. This, in fact, 
is a time for mutual help, and we, in 


Treland, have as much to give as to get. 
One of the most valuable of the an- 
swers to the Essayists, for example, 
is the composition of an Irish prelate. 
Irish clergymen have never missed an 
opportunity of assisting their English 
brethren in the task of resisting Ra- 
tionalism. Was it too much to ex- 
pect, then, that what the Act of Union 
affirmed as an essential principle in 
the legal position of the Churches, 
English churchmen should recognise 
in its aspect of a practical and present 
fact? There were minor considera- 
tions, too, all important in themselves, 
and coming to the same point. Ire- 
land, for example, educates not a few 
of her best clergymen for the sister 
country, and supplies a fair share of 
her missionaries for foreign parts. In 
every theological or ecclesiastical 
crisis of that Church the influence of 
the Irish clergy, so far as it goes, has 
been on the side of a sound and mo- 
derate conservatism. This commu- 
nity of interest between churchmen 
on both sides of St. George’s Channel 
is, in short, an essential element in 
the safety and prosperity of the entire 
Church Establishment ; and the late 
debates, meant for evil, have in reality 
served the happy end of uniting the 
Churches more closely, by a removal 
of the prejudices against us which 
kept off our English brethren in a 
selfish and mistaken isolation. 

The effect of putting the case of 
the Irish Church upon this constitu- 
tional basis was witnessed whenever 
its assailants had opened their fire. 
Neither Mr. Dillwyn nor Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, the representatives of two 
distinct and powerful classes op- 
posed to the Church, ventured to 
demand its overthrow. They knew 
that such an unmasking of their real 
designs would result in their being 
scouted from the House. The object 
must be approached adroitly, and 
consequently it was the effort of both 
to discredit the Irish Church in such 
a way as not to alarm English church- 
men. Englishmen were to be made 
anxious for a severance of even their 
quasi-connexion with an institution 
so anomalous and so indefensible— 
an institution which, as they were 
repeatedly told, with a suspicious 
emphasis, had “utterly failed.” The 
line taken was, to say nothing against 
the Church as a portion of the Con- 
stitution, but to suggest that its fune- 
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tions had become obsolete in Ireland. 
Mr. Dillwyn supported this part as 
well as his want of skill allowed, but 
it was Mr. Osborne who played it 
boldly and efficiently. The motive 
of both, however, could be discerned 
through the transparent trick of the 
crafty politician. Mr. Sergeant Shee, 
on a former occasion, had employed 
the very same style of language. He 
disavowed the intention of appro- 
priating the Church’s revenues, or 
injuring its constitutional position. 
All he desired was reform and redis- 
tribution. But neither the House 
nor the public believed that he could 
confine his labours to that object, if 
he really intended no more. The 
movement led by him was interpreted, 
and justly so, exactly as the tactics of 
these two later assailants have been 
interpreted. Those persons who 
masqueraded as reformers are simple 
destructives. To build up is not their 
intention, but to destroy. Their 
Select Committee was intended to 
act as a lever for overturning the 
entire edifice, not as a remedy 
for abuses—such a cure of anomalies 
as Archdeacon Stopford interposed, 
at an unhappy moment, to suggest. 
Accordingly, although the nature of 
their attack might seem to have re- 
lieved the defenders of the Church 
from the necessity of re-asserting its 
constitutional position, and to confine 
the controversy to details, bearing in 
mind the reserved design of the com- 
bined Ultramontane and Radical par- 
ties, it was important to use the oc- 
casion for the higher duty of affirm- 
ing that revolution in this direction 
will no more be permitted by the 
English people than in any other. 
Objection should not be made, there- 
fore, to those speeches during the 
recent debates which, avoiding the 
specific allegations of Mr. Dillwyn, or 
of Mr. Osborne, expounded, as we did 
ourselves in our former article, the 
true “ position ” of the Irish Church, 
as a fundamental part of the Con- 
stitution, the destruction of which 
would be like the cutting off of a 
limb, condemning the rest of the 
body henceforward to painful lame- 
ness, disadvantage, and peril. 

Sir Hugh Cairns, in his masterly 
speech, for which the Protestants of 
Ireland owe him much, dealt with 
the “claims” of the Church, refuting 
the charge of stagnation brought 
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against it, giving figures and facts 
for all his corrections of the un- 
os loose statements of the 

{ember for Liskeard ; still too great 
importance cannot be attached to the 
declarations of Sir Robert Peel upon 
the principles involved in the discus- 
sion, amounting, as these did, to a 
confession that the great party in the 
State which formerly made political 
capital out of its hostility to the Irish 
Church has seen its error and re- 
pented. A vigorous protest against 
the disposition of some to separate 
the Irish from the English Church, 
and to sacrifice the former as a sop 
to the Cerberus of Radicalism, pro- 
ceeded naturally from the Conserva- 
tive members who represent in a spe- 
cial manner the views and interests 
of the Irish clergy, and the House 
was not in any particular way affected 
by it. But there was obviously a 
momentous significance in the part 

layed upon this occasion by Sir 
Robert Peel, and still more remark- 
ably by Sir George Grey, who, at 
least, concurred in the policy adopted 
by his party, and in the pledges with 
which they inaugurated it. Here 


was no repetition of old professions, 


no merely stereotyped phraseology : 
the Whig chiefs came forward to 
avow, in presence of the House and of 
the country, and in full prospect of a 
general election, that they have cast 
in their lot with the National Church, 
not only as an English institution, 
but as an Irish one also. No Con- 
servative could use more constitu- 
tional language than was employed 
in conveying this confession of faith ; 
and it is impossible that it could be 
anything else than the deliberate ex- 
position of a policy, or be meant for 
anything less than a solemn engage- 
ment to discourage henceforth every 
revolutionary attack upon either 
Church. The importance of these 
declarations and pledges is so great, 
their delivery at such a moment was 
so emphatic and unexpected, and 
their effect upon parties has already 
been so marked, that we deem it ne- 
cessary to cite the very words in 
which Sir Robert Peel, after, as he 
averred, consultation with Lord Palm- 
erston, and as the expression of the 
views of the Premier, unfolded the 
new creed of their party in this vital 
matter. The passages quoted are 
culled from various portions of his 
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address, and indicate also its general 
spirit. The right honourable baronet, 
after an introductory observation, 
proceeded to say :— 


“There can be no doubt that cireum- 

stances have greatly changed since this 
question used formerly to be discussed. 
The tone and temper in which such ques- 
tions as this used to be treated are com- 
pletely altered; indeed, so strong is the 
influence in soothing religious animosities 
and producing harmony among opposite 
religious communions which has sprung up, 
that this subject can be debated in these 
days with hardly any excitement, except 
such as is the result of the ability of those 
who take part in such discussions. : 
I had one satisfaction in listening to his (Mr. 
B. Osborne’s) speech ; because, although he 
drew a most terrible picture of the state of 
the Irish Church—although he endeavoured 
to show that it was prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the Protestant faith and most 
mischievous in its tendency, as a political 
institution a blunder, and as a national reli- 
gion a pious fraud, still he expressed no de- 
sire that it should be uprooted. Now, I thank 
my honourable friend, when he tells us he 
does not intend to destroy the Church, and 
I must confess that he would not, in my 
opinion, even if he did intend to do so, suc- 
ceed. I may, however, remark that as I sat 
upon the bench behind, watching the pious 
tears chasing one another down his theolo- 
gic cheek, as he wept over the position of 
the Irish Church, I could not help looking 
on in wondering admiration. My honour- 
able friend, in the course of his remarks, 
was constantly alluding to the Liberal 
party. Heasked why the Liberal party did 
this, and why they did that. He said this 
question was the stumbling-block or the 
stalking-horse of that party. [Mr. B. Os- 
borne—‘I referred to the Whigs.”] Well, 
that is the Liberal party. (‘ No, no.’) We are 
all Liberals in these days. There are no 
party distinctions of that kind. Be that as 
it may, my honourable friend contended that 
this question was the stumbling-block or the 
stalking-horse of the Liberal, or, if he likes 
it better, of the Whig party. But, the fact 
is, they could not proceed with it. The sense 
of the country was against them, and hence 
they wisely gave it up.” 


So much for the matter in a party 
light. The speaker went on to de- 
clare the unity of the three establish- 
ments of religion—that of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland—which form 
our essential constitutional and na- 
tional Protestantism :— 


“If you want a Select Committee, you 
cannot limit it to the Established Church 
in Ireland, which is only part and parcel of 
the United Church of England and Ireland. 


If you deal with the one, you must deal 
with the other, and, indeed, with all endow- 
ments—with the Church established in Scot- 
land, and with the endowment to Maynooth. 
I approve the liberal measures which have 
been passed of late years; and to those 
members who differ from the Church I give 
every credit for the benefits which they have 
conferred, in promoting sound religious in- 
struction. But it is not inconsistent with 
the respect which I feel for those bodies, to 
assert that in the interest of the country, 
and the feelings of the country, it is right 
that we should have a State Establishment. 
There are three different Establishments— 
one in England, one in Scotland, and one in 
Ireland. The Church Establishment in 
Scotland, as in Ireland, is in the midst of a 
population differing from a great part of the 
population. The Church Establishment in 
Ireland is united to the Established Church 
of England and Ireland, and I contend 
that, when the question is considered, it 
must be by concert and combined action 
by the members of the Church Establish- 
ment in both countries. I think it is an 
error to attribute the state of society in 
Ireland to the state of the Established 
Church, I think the Church Temporalities 
Act of 1833 did a vast amount of good, and 
I frankly admit I shall be very willing to 
see the action of that measure extended by 
the House, though not by aSelect Committee 
upstairs. The honourable member for Swan- 
sea made an extraordinary statement. He 
said that the disturbances in Ireland were to 
be traced tothe Church Establishment; that, 
instead of producing harmony, it prevented 
unity, and destroyed all chance of peace and 
good-will. That statement showed how 
utterly ignorant the honourable gentleman 
was of the country and the people with 
whom he was dealing.” 


If our English brethren are dis- 
posed to ignore all these principles, 
and to cast off the Irish Church on 
what has been termed the statistical 
ground, let them first inquire how 
they stand themselves on the mere 
ground of figures. Sir Robert Peel 
puts statistics with which the readers 
of this Magazine must be familiar in 
new and important aspects :— 


“Tt is rather important that I should go 
a little into the statistics of the matter, for 
so much has been said of the dying out of 
the Protestant religion in Ireland. In 1834 
the population of Ireland was 7,941,000, 
but in 1861 it had sunk to 5,770,000—that 
is, there was a diminution of 2,165,000 in 
that time. But it is a singular fact that 
the great diminution took place in the 
numbers of the Roman Catholics. The 
number of Protestants, of course, diminished 
also; but the great falling-off was in the 
Roman Catholics. In 1834 the Roman 
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Catholics were 80 per cent. of the whole 
population, and in 1861 they were only 
77 per cent. The Established Church in 
1834 was but 10 per cent. of the whole, but 
in 1861 it was nearly 12 per cent. I 
don’t think this is any argument for inter- 
ference in a question which we settled in 
1834 and 1838. In England, he says, there 
are 2,612 people to every clergyman, while 
in Ireland there are only 325 people to a cler- 
gyman. But the truth is, that my honour- 
able friend, intaking the English population, 
included the Protestant Dissenters of all de- 
nominations, who are more than a third of 
the population; and the real state of the 
case is this:—In England you have 10,620 
parishes, and the number of persons to each 
parish is 387, while in Ireland it is 376. 
Therefore, in reality, the difference is not so 
great as my honourable friend would lead 
the house to infer. But he says the clergy in 
Ireland have too large revenues at their 
command, The total sum given to the 
working clergy of that country is £320,000 
a-year. Your armour-plated Warrior cost 
you from £360,000 to £400,000; and surely 
it is not too much to give to the ministers 
of your Establishment a less sum than one 
of your vessels of war costs you. You must 
recollect, too, that in Scotland, where the 
voluntary system prevails, the clergy are 
absolutely paid more than in Ireland.” 


The speaker in passing replied to a 
stupid libel often exposed in Ireland, 
but lately reproduced for the purpose 
of assisting Mr. Bernal Osborne, by 
one of those agitating Roman Catholic 
Bishops, who is bound by the declara- 
tion and oath of 1826 not to disturb 
or molest the Protestant Church 
Establishment :— 


“Dr. Cullen attacks the Church Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, because, as he says, 
its revenues are ten times greater in pro- 
portion than the sum allowed for the main- 
tenance of any clergy on the Continent of 
Europe. Directly I heard that statement I 
sent to Rome, and I sent to Naples, to ascer- 
tain whether it was founded on fact. The 
result is most remarkable. I find that 
the population of the Neapolitan State is 
7,060,618, and for this population there are 
twenty archbishops and seventy-seven bish- 
ops. This is exclusive of Sicily. I find, 
also, that there are 1,020 establishments for 
men, containing 13,611 monks and laymen; 
that there are 276 convents; and, in fact, 
that the Neapolitan Church in 1860 had in 
its service 70,000 individuals. And yet Dr. 
Cullen tells us that the Church in Ireland 
has a revenue ten times larger than any 
Church on the Continent. But I will take 
the case of Rome itself, which is still more 
remarkable. I have net been able to obtain 
information of a later date than 1840, since 
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which, as we all know, three-fourths of the 
Pope's subjects have thrown off his tem- 
poral authority, and transferred their alle- 
giance to King Victor Emmanuel. But in 
1840 the population of Rome was 153,000. 
The number of ecclesiastics, monks, nuns, 
and seminarists, was 5,273, or one eccle- 
siastical person to every 29 of the popula- 
tion; while in what were then the States of 
the Church, there were 1,824 convents for 
monks, and 612 convents for nuns.” 


Finally, the Whig and Liberal 
party say, through the lips of their 
official :— 

“ T must tell my honourable friend, if he be 
in earnest—and I presume he is—that he is 
dealing with a subject the magnitude of 
which he does not appear to have suffici- 
ently contemplated. In dealing with the 
Established Church of Ireland you are not 
dealing with a mere excrescence or a growth 
of yesterday, but with an institution which 
has existed for ages in that country. We 
all know that you may transplant the ten- 
der sapling, and it will thrive in the soil to 
which it has been removed; but to up- 
heave the deep-rooted oak, or to lop it of 
its fair proportions and giant limbs without 
detriment to its vigour, is a work to which 
the skill and ingenuity of man cannot easily 
attain. So it is with the Established 
Church of Ireland. It was founded by the 
zeal and the piety of our ancestors; it has 
been sanctioned by Parliament and by the 
coronation oath of the Sovereign, and, 
above all, it has been confirmed by the 
attachment and veneration of many genera- 
tions. But I will tell my honourable friend, in 
conclusion, that an attack upon the Church 
Establishment in Ireland is but a necessary 
preliminary to an attack upon the Church 
Establishment in this country; and I main- 
tain that any attempt to divide the revenues 
of the Irish Church among all classes of 
Her Majesty's Irish subjects ought to be 
immediately followed by a motion for the 
alienation and secularization of the revenues 
of the Church Establishment in England. 
Indeed, to be consistent, you ought to go 
further, and do away with Church Estab- 
lishments. And I must say that if this 
question is to be agitated again, either in 
the present session or in the next, it is time 
for us, no matter on what side we sit, 
frankly to declare our opinions, and to 
choose our party for this struggle. I for 
one unhesitatingly affirm that, if that mo- 
ment has come, | shall be found—aye, and 
acting under the advice and guidance of 
the noble lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment—I shall be found contending on be- 
half of those principles which for two cen- 
turies and more have ever been—and God 
grant they may long continue to be!—the 
centre of loyalty to the throne, and the 
bulwark of civil and religious liberty.” 
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The public, in Ireland and in 
England, have not been wrong in 
treating this speech as the cardinal 
feature of the debates. In point of 
fact, it is the most remarkable episode 
in the history of the session of Par- 
liament now closing. It may be true 
that the party usually styled Liberal 
have for a long period ceased to re- 
gard the Church question as a safe 
one to base their politics upon. They 
never touched it that they did not 
burn their fingers. They nibbled at 
it, and kept up a sort of useful 
semi-Radical reputation by anti- 
Church-Rate Bills and sundry tam- 
oe with oaths and subscriptions, 

ut these artifices suggested a policy 
which they knew they dare not follow 
out to the conclusions which the 
speeches cited against them during 
the late discussions involved. At 
the same time, they occupied the 
attitude of a party hostile to the 
National Church, and especially to 
the Irish branch of it, as that which 
might be sacrificed to party neces- 
sities, in certain circumstances, with 
advantage. On these principles they 
secured the support of a large sec- 
tion of the community—on these 
they came into power; and now, 
when they are found turning their 
backs upon those views, and repu- 
diating those principles, with protes- 
tations so earnest that the altered 
character of their creed as a party, 
in a vital particular, becomes patent 
and unquestionable, it is necessary to 
seek some substantial reason for a 
change of so remarkable a nature— 
a change which flings off old sup- 
porters of the extreme Liberal type, 
which sets the whole Ultramontane 
section of politicians at defiance, and 
lays the Whig Ministry open to the 
accusation that they are as conserva- 
tive as the Conservatives themselves. 
The declaration of Sir Robert Peel 
has given high satisfaction to the or- 
ans of constitutional opinions, and 
it is quite common now to find in such 
columns contrasts instituted between 
the candid State-and-Churchism of 
the “ Liberals,” so called, and the eva- 
sive and hesitating profession of con- 
stitutional principles by certain states- 
men from whom better was expected. 

For a revolution in party politics 
so unexpected, the explanation is 
double and curious. First of all, 
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Lord Palmerston has appreciated 
much more correctly than those who 
talked more about it, the large ex- 
tent and significance of that ‘“ Con- 
servative reaction” which all men 
agree has occurred in England, how- 
ever they may differ as to its source 
and direction. The leaders of the 
Opposition have seen their principles 
boldly adopted by the noble lord, 
and all the peculiarities of their 
position filched from them. They 
have lost their characteristic claim 
upon the country, for the Conser- 
vatism of the community is as well 
represented by the men in power as 
the public could expect it to be by 
any government; and the expectant 
Ministers have been singularly un- 
wise and unlucky in their attempts 
to set up a foreign policy which would 
compete successfully for public favour 
with that of the Cabinet in possession. 
The Liberals have, so far, become con- 
stitutionalists upon a deliberate and 
sagacious calculation, that it is better 
to offend the decreasing Radical 
school, and run the risk of losing 
them bodily, than to go against the 
general feeling of the country. With 
their eyes open, they have put on the 
garments of Conservatism, and the 
= satisfied with the present, and 
eaving the future to manage for 
itself, are not careful to speculate 
whether they are honest in their in- 
tentions, or merely playing a tempo- 
rary game, and wearing a mask. Very 
possibly the cynic’s view of the mat- 
ter would be the correct one, but as 
the choice is not exactly between 
subterfuge on one side, and trans- 
parent and consistent honesty on the 
other, there is good sense in being 
content to give Lord Melbourne’s 
axiom anew application, and “ let well 
alone.” The second inducement to 
the course now pursued, is the “ bid” 
which their Conservative opponents 
have made for the Roman Catholic 
vote. If this be resented as too 
strong language, let us say instead, 
that a large portion of the Roman 
Catholic party have offered them- 
selves to the Conservative statesmen, 
making a voluntary profession of 
Conservative principles, in the limited 
way in which they understand these. 
But the Opposition chiefs have not 
rejected those suspicious advances. 
Without laying ourselves open to a 
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venomous retort, we may say that 
they have encouraged them, and that 
they set much store by them in pros- 
pect of a general election. Here was 
an opportunity for turning the tables, 
which so adroit a politician as Lord 
Palmerston could not be expected to 
lose. By taking a certain course he 
would put himself in accord at once 
with the Conservative feeling of the 
country initsreactionary strength, and 
discredit his rivals by associating them 
with suspicions of an alliance with 
Ultramontanism, and of partiality for 
the dethroned princes of Italy. It was 
the worst generalship to place these 
advantages in the hands of the Lib- 
eral Ministers; but the community 
have only a weak sympathy with 
party tactics and interests, and are 
concerned with the results alone. In 
this instance, they are very ready 
to accept for its full worth a turn in 
eyents, which seems to have redeemed 
the Whig party from the thraldom of 
Radicalism to such an extent that 
they can afford to constitute them- 
selves the defenders of the National 
Church, and to use language in sup- 
port of its claims not exceeded by any 
Conservative speaker. Those profes- 
sions have been made upon so im- 
portant an occasion, and delivered so 
distinctly, that they can hardly be 
retreated from with the next shifting 
of the breeze. These are pledges, 
and intended as such ; and by giving 
them such an interpretation, the pub- 
lic will do most to guarantee their ob- 
servance. Confidence may be placed 
in them at least as long as the coun- 
try is in its present mood, and it would 
appear to have fully and permanently 
recovered from the fit of excessive 
liberalism which plagued it for years. 
If so, the friendship even of the Whig 
party to the National Church will not 
depend upon the life of an individual, 
or the chances and changes of party 
rivalry. The public sentiment is the 
supreme influence ; and Sir Robert 
Peel and his chief, in coming forward 
stoutly to oppose Messrs. Dillwyn and 
Osborne, have only been condescend- 
ing to second that sentiment, and to 
take the wind out of the sails of their 
opponents—which they would have 
much more completely done but for 
the excellent speech of Sir Hugh 
Cairns. 

From what has been advanced, it 
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will be seen that the prominent cha- 
racteristic of the debates on the Irish 
Church was the authoritative com- 
mand of the Whig chiefs to their 
party to drop the subject at once and 
for ever. This unlooked-for result 
was a heavy blow and sad discourage- 
ment to the rabid political Dissenters 
of England, happily only a small 
section of a noble body of Christians, 
who respect the Established Church 
as a constitutional institution, though, 
for a variety of inferior reasons, they 
dissent from its ceremonial. Not less 
did it astonish and confound eccle- 
siastical politicians in Ireland of the 
stamp of Dr. Cullen. That prelate, 
indeed, had exerted himself specially 
to give the anti-Church agitation force 
and acerbity. The petitions forwarded 
to the House were got up under his 
direct influence and supervision, and 
if he had had more time, a series of 
meetings would have taken place, to 
create the notion in England—a very 
false one residents in Ireland know 
well it would be—that the great ma- 
jority of the population are hostile to 
the Church of Ireland. His time for 
action, however, was brief, and little 
was done. At the best the agitation 
must have failed. The elements do 
not exist that were at hand in the 
days of the tithe war. The peasantry 
are on the best terms with the Pro- 
testant clergyman, from whom they 
receive many kindnesses, whose in- 
come is expended among them, whose 
personal and public influence often 
helps them and their families, and 
whose unselfish interest in their wel- 
fare takes the hearts of a race with 
all their faults susceptible of fine feel- 
ings. Moreover, the tenantry know 
quite well now that the rentcharge 
isno burden upon them. Their poc- 
kets do not yield a penny of it. if it 
were swept away to-morrow they 
would not hold their land a shilling 
an acre cheaper. The only result 
would be to remove from their loca- 
lity the gentlemen to whom they owe 
most for little offices freely rendered. 
The landlord would put the money in 
his purse. Even the Roman Catholic 
landlords consider the agitation asham. 
Of the entire sum paid to the clergy, 
they contribute only some £30,000, 
which is not weeth talking about. 
The grievance, were it one, is of the 
smallest dimensions, and to stir the 
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question at all is to create heartburn- 
ings and social animosities which they 
feel it is for the interest of all parties 
and classes to discourage and repress. 
When, therefore, the late controversy 
came to an end with the manly 
address of Sir Robert Peel, and the 
able reply of the Member for Belfast 
to the ribaldry of Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
the Roman Catholic gentry in Ireland 
really rejoiced as much as their Pro- 
testant brethren. Their position, in 
fact, is just this—and it is as well 
English readers should know the 
state of the case : they are alarmed at 
the ultramontane aggressions of their 
own prelates. They fear the progress 
of the ecclesiastical influence. Some 
two years ago their bishops met in 
conclave, and prepared a series of re- 
solutions conveying the political creed 
they wished the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland to adopt. Among other 
things this document sought to bind 
the Roman Catholic gentry to a mo- 
nastic style of education for their 
sons, and it devised several modes of 
confiscation for their property—such, 
for example, as an universal out- 
door relief system. This programme 
created great uneasiness among the 
intelligent members of that creed. 
If put in practice, in platform agita- 
tion and a parliamentary campaign, 
it would have had the double effect of 
placing a great portion of their civil 
privileges under the control of their 
clergy, and of placing a wide chasm 
between them and their Protestant 
friends, with whom they live on 
terms of intimacy and good fellow- 
ship. Those who objected to that 
Cullenite creed could not be expected 
to proclaim their dissatisfaction from 
the housetop. They were intensely 
dissatisfied, nevertheless—the best 
proof of which lies in the cireum- 
stance that although the programme 
is in existence now fully two years, 
the grand Ultramontane party of in- 
fluential men which it was intended 
to create does not yet exist. The 
champions of the several “points” 
of Dr. Cullen’s manifesto are still 
either subsidized advocates or the 
mere mob. The Roman Catholic 
gentry have regarded it as a dead 
etter. Let their prelate, however, 
only achieve a success over the Estab- 
lished Church, and he would have 
got a fulcrum to work upon for all 
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his other ultramontane schemes. The 
class named were closely interested 
in repelling an attack which indirectly 
affected their own position, and their 
instinct that such was the case, 
stronger than even their feeling of 
esteem for an archbishop and dele- 
gate-apostolic of their Church, 
prompted them to rejoice when the 
enemies of the Established Church 
had been defeated, and the vexatious 
dispute set at rest. Too much pains 
cannot be taken to make this clear 
to persons at a distance, who are ne- 
cessarily acquainted with Ireland but 
imperfectly. It is nothing short of 
a libel upon the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland to represent them as heartily 
engaged in an outcry for the alien- 
ation of the revenues of the Estab- 
lished Church to which the recent 
defeat will only be another stimulus. 
With the exception of the lower or- 
ders, they breathed more freely when 
their prelate was routed, just as they 
rejoiced when he was discomfited be- 
fore the Poor Law Committee of some 
years back, and as they more particu- 
larly rejoiced when his tenant-right 
scheme was scouted lately by Lord 
Palmerston and the majority of the 
House. 

In these observations hithertothere 
has been an avoidance of the details 
of the question, as those were raised 
by Mr. Osborne, and disposed of by 
Sir Hugh Cairns. They do not pos- 
sess the importance which attaches to 
a solemn declaration of policy on the 
part of a repentant minister—or more 
properly of a repentant party. There 
are persons, however, who refuse to 
argue this matter on the ground of 
principle. One great organ of opinion, 
whilst the debates were pending, 
scouted all such arguments as those 
Sir Robert Peel wound up his speech 
with. To appeal to the Constitution 
was to speak cant. The day was gone 
for such logic as this. Upon the 
figures of a Census, or the facts of an 
enemy’s pamphlet, the Church was to 
be judged. If it did not abide these 
tests, no general principle would save 
it. The coronation oath itself would 
offer no sanctuary for the doomed 
institution. These are days, it was 
said, in that complacent and high- 
flying style which is the English jour- 
nalist’s form of American “bunkum,” 
when the most venerable institutions 
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and principles must come into court, schism and nonconformity. The Irish 
and find defence against a searching Church, moreover, is essentially a 
public opinion. The question was missionary Church—it is placed 
reducible toanarrow compass. It was among a population holding ano- 
a simple sum in arithmetic—so many ther faith, whom it is expected to 
clergymen, so many parishioners, so influence socially and spiritually. A 
much income : did the nation pay too missionary church is never the do- 
dear a price for the service rendered? minant one in a country. It always 
So many Protestants in 1834; so represents a minority, and draws 
many in 1861: is the Church going more or less of its strength from 
back? It is convenient when an ar- connexion with a greater body which 
gument can be brought to a point so sent it forth, or with which it is 
easily dealt with, but common sense affiliated. Were that parent church 
revolted against the application of so to cast it off, because of the difficul- 
vulgar an artifice to this case. The ties which it encounters, this would 
fallacy and injustice of such a pro- be the worst sort of treachery. It 
ceeding were exhibited in the most would be also a mistake, for all ex- 
effective possible way. It turnedout perience shows that the HomeChurch 
that the statistical argument, which, fiourishes most when its sympathies 
like a shot from an Armstrong gun, are widest, and its aim is extended to 
was to rend asunder and scatter the aid other churches less happily cir- 
Trish Church, could be used with cumstanced. In some respects this is 
singular force against the English the relation between the Irish Church 
Church also, in as many parishes of and the English. The latter is power- 
which as there are in allthesouthern ful, untroubled, secure: the former 
and western counties of Ireland, the represents an effort, and a successful 
congregations are equally dispropor- one in a large degree, to bring over a 
tionate to the revenues, and all the people whom it is for the interest of 
anomalies which inspired the jocose the country, no less than of religion, 
calumnies of Mr. Gubcene flourish as to introduce within the pale of the 
rankly as in Ireland. The moment National Faith. In performing this 
it was found that the English Church work the Irish Church is working 
was in the same boat with usin this with and for the English, and cannot 
respect, the tone of the high-priests either with justice or prudence be 
of journalism changed. It wouldnot treated as a distinct religious cor- 
do, just yet, to open an attack upon poration, to stand or fall by its own 
the National Church in England, and special position. 
it was greatly to be feared that Ire- § There was one other reason for the 
land would have to be supported readiness even of Scotch members 
under her difficulty, lest the influences to support the Church on this occa- 
submitted to on her soil should cross sion. The Roman Catholic creed is 
the Channel, and the statistical skill increasing the number of its adherents 
acquired in putting the case against in English and Scottish towns, not 
the Irish branch should fit agitators by gaining proselytes, but by the im- 
for pressing their numerical logic migration of factory-workers and 
against the English Church likewise. other artisans and labourers from 
The instant the community of danger Ireland. The population among whom 
between the churches was discovered, these persons settle are beginning to 
a community of interest was ac- understand some of the difficulties 
knowledged. The haughty portion of that environ the Protestant Churches 
the English clergy—happily not many in Ireland, and to hear whisperings 
—and the supercilious section of the of the grievance which their own en- 
press, which does not take the pains dowments and publichabits—of open- 
even to try to understand Ireland, air preaching, forexample—constitute 
came to see their own position in a to the Roman Catholics around them. 
truer light. The second important No formidable agitation in that sense 
result of the debates, therefore, was may have yet sprung up amongst 
to justify the unity of the Church—a them. But the effect is to throw 
vantage-ground from which Irish English and Scottish thinkers back 
churchmen can never descend—even upon first principles, and to prepare 
in respect of the anomalies caused by them for fooking at the Irish case 
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in the same light. Scottish Estab- 
lished Churchmen, moreover, have 
a particular motive of their own for 
rejecting what has been called the 
statistical argument against endow- 
ments, for dissent has worked havoc 
among their numbers, just as it has 
done in England. Thus, there per- 
haps never was a time in the history 
of the kingdom when the endowed 
churches could less afford to sacrifice 
the Irish Church on the ground that 
it is a minority of the population. 
Regium donum would, of course, go 
with the alienation of its temporali- 
ties; and those who know the state 
of.the Ulster Presbyterian Churches 
are aware that a very considerable 
number of clergymen could not live 
at all upon the pittance given them 
by their congregations, and are almost 
entirely dependent upon the Bounty. 
After this would come English and 
Scotch statistics, and questions found- 
ed upon them, which it would be 
hard enough to deal with. The Irish 
Church, then, is the outwork in de- 
fending which the whole garrison is 
interested. The day it is surrendered 
the principle of a national endowed 
Church will be given up, and the 
Constitution, which has been the pride 
and envy of the world, will be se- 
riously impaired. 

It would be idle to expend words 
upon the charges brought against the 
Irish Church and its clergy by Mr. 
Bernal Osborne. As coming from 
him, the allegation that its ministers 
are defective in point of manners, 
need only excite a smile. A growing 
intercourse between the two countries 
will best prove to Englishmen whether 
the Irish clergyman is the vulgar and 
uneducated person represented by 
this random caricaturist. To be at 

ins to repel such a calumny would 
be an insult to the class whom it 
maligns. Mr. Osborne’s facts are not 
more creditable than his personal 
bearing. There was surely never wit- 
nessed in Parliament such an exhibi- 
tion of mere mountebankry upon a 
grave subject as his harangue consti- 
tuted. An address of the kind could 
not be expected to accomplish any 
serious purpose. Revolutions are not 
effected by professional jesters. The 
House of Semantinn comedian is but 
a low type of wit, and although he 
may excite a laugh in an assembly 








where the least ray of humour serves 
to relieve an oppressive and constant 
dulness, he never has a following or 
commands votes. His réle begins 
and ends with his quips and sneers. 
Thus, Mr. Bernal Osborne contrived 
to dissipate the effect which his 
alleged “facts” were calculated to 
produce, 7 giving them a framing 
of untimely, and to every listener 
most offensive, levity. The class of 
mind which could fall into this stupid 
error would rashly adopt any men- 
dacious representation of interested 
parties. It was impossible to repose 
the least confidence in figures, or in 
circumstances, collected and reported 
rather in the spirit of the unscrupu- 
lous satirist, than the sober legislator. 
As there was reason to anticipate, 
upon examination the charges pre- 
ferred by the Member for Liskeard 
disappeared one after another, until, 
at the close of the scathing exposure 
by Sir Hugh Cairns, there did not 
remain a single substantial allegation 
to bear out Mr. Osborne’s venomous 
attacks, The net parochial income of 
all the clergy in Ireland, is not. as 
has been stated, both by this gentle- 
man and the London paper which 
allowed itself to be deceived by his 
statistics, above half a-million sterlin 

per annum, but only £320,000 ; an 

as the incumbents number 1,530, with- 
out deducting the sums paid to curates, 
the income of each incumbent, upon 
an om division of the whole revenue, 
would be about £210 a-year. The 
salaries paid to curates, however—in 
most cases, imperative upon the in- 
cumbent— must further, in justice, 
be deducted ; and where, then, is the 
evidence for that reproach of exces- 
sive wealth which is levelled against 
the Church by professional agitators ? 
If the complaint is changed, and a 
grievance found in the smallness of 
the congregations in the parish 
churches of Ireland, whatis discovered 
in a comparison with England and 
Wales? The average in each Welsh 
parish has been ascertained to be 248 
churchmen. In favoured England it 
is 387. InIreland,376. We are not, 
therefore, far behind England herself 
in this respect, and we exceed Wales 
considerably. Then the Member for 
Liskeard, to bolster up his case, added 
no less than £22,000 to the revenue 
of the Irish bishops. He next spoke of 
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Irish dioceses which have absolutely 
no existence, and of incomes con- 
nected with them which are equally 
imaginative. One more point only 
will it be necessary to mention, as 
an exemplification of the general 
reliability of Mr. Bernal Osborne’s 
data. The following sentences of the 
speech of Sir Hugh Cairns in reply 
expound the legerdemain which pro- 
vided the Member for Liskeard with 
his ultramontane-briefed case :— 


“ Let me,” said Sir Hugh Cairns, “ go a 
little further. He said~and this was a 
striking statement—in England you have 
a clergyman for every 2,612 persons; in 
Ireland one for every. 325. Let me first 
correct him as to Ireland. I have shown the 
House that in towns the number is one for 
every 1,590, andin the country one for every 
376. But how did the hon. member calcu- 
late with regard to England? I commend 
it to the House as an arithmetical exercise 
of the most ingenious description. There 
is a gross population of 20,000,000, and 
there are in the Church in England in 
round numbers 18,000. The hon. member 
divided 18,000 into the 20,000,000; but 
even that was not enough, for it would 
only bring out a quotient of somewhere 
about 1,000, so he doubled the quotient, 
and added 600 more to it (laughter and 
cheers). I commend that to the House as 
the most wonderful feat in arithmetic that 
was ever performed for its enlightenment. 
I cannot conceive how the hon, member, 
having a return before him, can ever have 
arrived at such a result. I come next toa 
statement which, proceeding as it did from 
a gentleman having some acquaintance 
with Ireland, surprised me very much. In 
the diocese of Meath he said the population 
is 110,000, of whom but 6,500 are Episco- 
palians. Now, will it be believed that he 
has made this mistake? He has taken the 
county of Meath (laughter), and he is 
under the impression that it is co-extensive 
with the diocese. If he had looked at the 
return of the diocese he would have found 
that the Episcopalians were not 6,500, but 
16,300, being a slight difference of upwards 
of 10,000. These are the data upon which 
that very amusing and instructive state- 
ment was founded which delighted the 
House so much, and must have given to 
many hon. members, who were not aware of 
the real state of the case, a very singular 
impression with regard to the state of the 
Church.” 


The ludicrous and painful perver- 
sions of undoubted talent to the ser- 
vice of revolutionary agitation here 
gibbeted with so much effect, would 
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not be worth the space occupied by 
this reference, were the exposure thus 
made not the best way of preparing 
the public to receive with utter in- 
credulity henceforth all the stories 
circulated in prints hostile to the 
Church, with the view of bringing it 
into contempt. It is fortunate that 
an opportunity has been afforded for 
producing all these wonderful charges 
in detail. The friends of the Church 
have successfully combated them, and 
set them finally at rest. At the same 
time, we do not, for our own part, 
shrink from the opinion expressed in 
our former article, with respect to the 
danger of neglecting to remove such 
anomalies as can be only too easily 
pointed out. If our vaticinations as 
to the character and result of the de- 
bates have proved in various leading 
points correct, perhaps we may claim 
some attention for our speculations 
upon this head. The Irish clergy are 
not averse to such reforms as would 
better proportion reward to labour. 
They have resisted the proposal of a 
Committee to effect these reforms 
coming from a hostile source. They 
have also declined to support the 
effort of one of their ‘enka much 
respected as he is, to meet a revolu- 
tionary attack by an offer of extensive 
changes. Taking a wiser line, they 
have been enabled to defeat enemies, 
none the less formidable for being 
ostensibly moderate in their views, 
and subtle in the way in which the 
urged their adoption. But this tri- 
umph having been effected, as has 
been shown on the soundest consti- 
tutional principles, they can now 
safely consider how ah anomalies 
may be removed as would prejudice 
another defence against foes more 
resolute and numerous. This subject 

resses, and the dignitaries of the 

tish Church will do well to give it 
their attention in peaceful days, when 
changes may have a conservative 
character, and when a comparatively 
slight re-arrangement will make the 
Church’s organization not only more 
effective, but unassailable. 

No reconstruction of parishes, 
however—no more equitable arrange- 
ment of revenues—no better propor- 
tioning of labour and emolument, will 
secure the Irish Church against at- 
tack, if there be not a further de- 
velopment of that missionary activity, 
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which, as displayed on the theatre of 
West Connaught, made so favourable 
an impression upon Parliament, and 
deprived the scoffs of hostile parties 
of their worst effect. If the assail- 
ants could have established their 
charge against the Irish clergy, of 
insensibility to the spiritual condition 
of the population around them, and 
an idle and luxurious enjoyment of 
their incomes, we are ready to confess 
that no defence of the Church on the 
basis of constitutional principle 
would have proved sufficient for her 
protection. Nothing is more certain 
than that the Church will be weak 
or strong against political or other 
foes, just as she is zealous in works 
of a missionary nature at home, or 
apathetic, and contented with merely 
holding her ground. The argument 
of figures is not to be despised. In 
its place it is of much value. If the 
Census had shown a considerable 
absolute increase of Churchmen and 
Protestants in Ireland, weshould have 
made boast of the fact. The ab- 
sence of that cause of satisfaction 
tells unquestionably against us in a 
certain sense. After what has been 
written in these pages, we shall not be 
misunderstood if we add that when the 
next Census of religion is taken, it will 
be of vast importance that the Irish 
Church and Irish Protestantism 


should stand better one Sa 


desirable end is to be achieved by ef- 
fort ; and there never, consequently, 
was a time when the exhibition of the 
missionary spirit was more demanded 
by the position of the Irish Church. 
Not a day can safely be lost, and the 
Government will hardly now take the 
inconsistent course of thwarting, by 
positive hostility, Christian etiorts, 
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which the clergy have been reproached 
for not more strenuously putting forth 
heretofore. Exertion on behalf of 
Protestantism—and with it, of Con- 
stitutionalism—is, at the same time, 
notexclusively a clerical responsibility. 
It rests upon all classes of the Pro- 
testant population—upon the land- 
holders, who should not discourage a 
Protestant tenantry because their 
bearing is less obsequious, perhaps, 
than that of others, nor shrink from 
assisting in the support of schools 
where the distinctive doctrines of the 
Church are taught to all who may 
voluntarily accept such instruction. 
There must be no flying away from 
these duties. The professed friend- 
ship for the Church which evades 
them, or sneers at, or opposes them, 
if not sheer hypocrisy, cannot com- 
mand respect. Thelaity, no less than 
the clergy, are bound alike by their 
attachment to the Church as a spiri- 
tual power, and by their appreciation 
of it as a constitutional agency, to aid 
in the propagation of its doctrines 
and influence; and this not in one 
district of the country only, nor un- 
der any peculiar class of circum- 
stances, nor in any specific manner, 
but by every legitimate means which 
offer for increasing the number of its 
adherents, and strengthening their 
social position. The result, after even 
ten years’ time, were every Irish 
Churchman thus alive to what his 
principles and the country’s interests 
require from him, would be such as 
to silence enemies, and to convince 
even those who, in this matter, judge 
by statistics only, that when fairl 

dealt with, the Protestant Chure 

has in it elements of vitality and of 
progress possessed by no other. 





